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| = the ſummer ſeaſon, the warm temperature of 


the air, the beauty of a vivid foliage, and the 


ſmiles of univerſal nature, allure men from their 
ſtudious retirement, and tempt them to roam in 


the ſunſhine from flower to flower; but when the 


days are gradually contracted, and the cold weather 


cauſes the ſwallow to wing ber way to more genial 
climes, the butterfly to retire to a warm and ſafe 
concealment, and the leaf to aſſume the yellow and 
ruſſet tinge of autumnal decay, and at length to 
drop from its parent branch, the man of ſenti- 
ment ſympathiſes with the ſcene around him, 


ſhrinks under his roof, and into himſelf; and ſerdes 
that ſolace which the ſunny hill and the verdant 


mead no longer afford him, at the fire- ſide, in the 
converſe of thoſe whom he loves or eſteems; in an 
elegant and philoſophical ſolitude, in reading, in 


writing, and in contemplating the productions of 
art during the repoſe of nature. 


In a climate uncertain and inclement like our 
Vol. J. B | | Og 
* a | 
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own, fine weather affords a great pleaſure, and he 
who is not urged to exertion by his wants or paſ- 
ions, ſeems to acquieſce in it, and to require few 
other gratifications, beſides the enjoyment of it un- 


moleſted, The mind is gently lulled by it to a 
luxurious complacency, and finds contentment in 


the Epicurean pleaſure of a perfect inactivity. With 1 


a mind at eaſe, to baſk in the ſunſhine, or to 
breathe the balſamic gale of a zephyr in the ſhade, 
is a ſatisfaction of the ſenſual kind, no lets delight- 
ful than pure. 

But when the mind i is ſo well pleaſed without ex- 
ertion, it ſeldom engages in ſtudy, or ſerious re- 
flection, unleſs ſtimulated by ambition or neceſſity ; 

and this obviouſly ſuggeſts a reaſon why books are 
much leſs required as the amuſement of ſummer 
than of winter, 


There ſeems indeed to be fmethlng | in the garifh 3 


n * N M — 


ſplendour of a bright ſunſhine rather unfavourable 
to contemplation. One would almoſt conclude, that 


the powers of the mind, like vapours, are diſſipated 
in the warm months, and concentrated in the cold. 
Heat undoubtedly relaxes the body, and cauſes an 


inertneſs which diſpoſes the mind to partake of 


any diverſion which offers itſelf in the open air, 


rather than retire to the laborious occupations of 
recluſe ſtudy. Cold has a contrary effect; and 
therefore the Winter favours the operations of the 
mind, and induces it to exert itlelf with peculiar 
vigour. 

But the length of the evenings. in Winter, 


which renders it neceſſary to find ſome ſedentary | 
and domeſtic diverſion, may alſo OY to 


render reading a more favourite amuſement 


winter than in ſummer. Books enable th e  ima- oy 
gination to create a ſummer in the midſt of froſt 
and ſnow, and, with the aſſiſtance of culinary fire, | 
| whole a 
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whoſe comfortable warmth ſupplies, round the par- 
lour hearth, the abſence of the ſun, I believe the 
Winter is conſidered by few as leſs pleaſurable upon 
the whole than the ſeaſon of ſoft breezes and ſolar 
citulgence, 

1 he ſtudent ſhuts the door, while the chill wind 
whiſtles round his room, and the rain beats upon 
the tiles and pavements, ſtirs his fire, ſnuffs his 
candle, throws himſelf into his elbow chair, and 


defies the elements. If he chuſes to tranſport him 


ſelf to warm climates, to regions delightful as the 


vale of Tempe, or even to riot in all the enchant- 


ing ſcenes of Elyſium, he has only to take a vo- 
lume from his book-caſe, and, with every comfort 


of caſe and ſafety at home, he can richly feaſt his / 
capacious imagination. | 


I do not mean to depreciate the delights of ſum- 


mer; but as in this climate we have a long winter, 


I think it our intereſt to find out every conſolation 
which the amuſements peculiarly ſuitable to it can 


innocently ſupply, and among theſe I cannot but 
conſider Reading as one of the principal. The 
mind, the very ſoul, is deeply intereſted in this; and 


whatever touches with, the divine particle within 
us, produces a happineſs, or ſtate of enormen 
equally ſubſtantialan d refined. | 

In the metropolis of a rich and luxurious empire, 


inexhauſtible ſources of amuſement are diſcovered 


by the ingenious activity of thoſe who ſeek their 


maintenance by exhibiting public ſpectacles, by ſup- 


plying , muſic, and by convening aflemblies of the 


young, the gay, the healthy, and the fortunate. 


Perhaps the evening in London is ſeldom employed 


by people of faſhion, and their innumerable imita- 


tors, in the ſilent occupation of reading, or in the 


tranquil ſociety of the domeſtic circle; but in the 
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country, thoſe who do not devote their attentior. 
to cards, find themſelves compelled to feek occa- 
onal entertainment from the ſhelves of their 
book-room; and even in the great city, many 
from choice; from habit, from confinement, know 
no better way of paſſing away an hour in a Winter 
Evening, than by turning over miſcellaneous books 
addreſſed to their reaſon or their fancy®, 

For myſelf, and let the reader pardon my egotifin 
on my firſt introduction, ] muſt acknowledge, that, 
though I have no objection to cards in moderation, 
T have at the ſame time no taſte for them. They 
appear to me too dull and unideal to afford a 
thinking man, who values his leiſure, an adequate 
return of amuſement for the time they engroſs. In 
2 rural retirement, what could T do in the winter 
evenings, when no ſociety interrupted, but read or 
write? I have done both in a viciſſitude pleaſant to 
myſelf, and as my inclination or my ideas of propriety 
ſuggeſted. In theſe employments J have found my 
time paſs away, not only innocently, but pleaſantly ; 
and moſt of theſe lucubrations are literally what 
their title infinuates, the produce of the Winter 
Evenings. Let me be pardoned, if I have preſumed 
to hope that ſome, in the various tribes of man- 
kind, actuated by an infinite variety of purſuits, 
might ſpend an hour in reading, as I have in writ- 
ing them, with at leaſt ſo much diverſion as ex- 
cludes paſſion and vice, and prevents the languor of 
total inaction. I ſhall not preſume to cenſure thoſe 
who prefer whiſt, or the theatre; but ſome will 


* Admovit jam Bruma foco te ? Pras, 
Poſces librum cum lumine — et 
| Intendes animum ltuddiis et rebus honeſtis. Hor, 


Tas Winter drawn you to th: fire ſ de bon will call for your books 
and andes, and apply your mind to {eral ſtudies and honourable pur- = 


Suits 


prefer 


0 


ur- | 


er | 
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prefer a book, and, in purſuit of variety, may 
{ometimes take up mine, 
As I am convinced that happineſs chiefly conſiſts 
in occupation, I will confeſs that the amuſement of 
my Winter Evenings has been my principal deſign; 
but if, in the variety of my ſpeculations, I have 
been led to treat of topics which at the ſame time 
afford improvement, I ſhall conſider it as ſo much 
clear gain*, and as adding a real value to my pro- 
duction. Indeed, I am clearly of opinion, that 
whoever farnithes - an intellectual entertainment, 
contributing to fill up thoie hours which are uſu⸗ 
ally devoted to relaxation, though he ſhould not 
approach with the ſolemn air of a profeſſed inſtruc. 
tor, may yet add much to public and private ad- 
vantage. He may occupy vacant minds, which 
would otherwiſe deviate into vanity and vice from 
the want of avocation. He may engage thoſe hours 
which might become burthenſome, or be injuriouſly 


and diſagreeably laviſhed i in buſy and tritling im- 


pertinence. 

But are there not books ouch already for this 
and for almoſt every other purpoſe 7 Is not the 
world filled with books, events Tacicty 1 1 Perbaps ſo; 
but the world is wide, and readers more numerous at 
preſent than in any preceding age. Education, both 
liberal and confined, is more general than ever, and 
likely to be ſtill more extenſively diffuſed, 

The Engliſh language is the language of a vaſt 
continent of people, greatly increaſing in numbers, 
and connecting themſelves in commercial and all 
other engagements with all nations. Engliſh litera- 


ture is of courſe the literature of America, 'The 


learning of England has long been flowing from the 
7 Lucro apponam. . Hos. 
{hall fet it down ai citar gain, i 
5 5 Thames 
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Thames to the Ganges. The authors of this iſland 
are in great repute all over Europe. So that if 


writers can produce works worthy of attention, 
there 1s little reaſon to fear a paucity of readers. 
But granting that books are already too nume- 
Tons, yet let it be conſidered, that a new book will 
often be read, when an old one, of equal or greater 
merit, will be neglected. Many old books of great 
excellence are become ſcarce, and the great number 
of modern readers could not fo cafily be ſupplied 
with them, even if they knew them, and valued 


them, as with the multiplied copies of a new 
publication. Many books, though they once had 
a great character, and are ſtill found in libraries and 
catalogues, are fallen into deferved oblivion, and 
_ conſequently a vacancy is made by their demiſe for 
an ambitious candidate to ſupply their place. 
If new publications were prohibited, there is 


every reaſon to believe that a taſte for literature 


among the people would decline, The love of fame 


and the love of novelty are the great incentives of 


both writers and readers. The profgand ſcholar 


1 HaANScalwk 


might indeed rejoice as he pores over the Bodleian 
_ Folios, that he was not peſtered with new works too 
 ſuperſicial to attract his notice; but the liberal 
merchant, the inquiſitive manufacturer, the country 


gentleman, the various perſons who fill the moſt 


uſeful departments in life, without pretending to 
literature, would find a copious ſource of pleaſure 


and improvement reſcinded. Is the innocent de- 
light and improvement of claſſes, both numerous and 


reſpectable, though not profeſſed literati, to be 
neglected? The erudition which is confined to a 
few libraries, or locked in the boſom of a few 


ſcholars, is of ſmall value to the public at large, 


and conſequently, when viewed with an eye to the 


general welfare of ſociety, of little cftimation. It 
3 may 
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may be compared to a ſtagnant pool, large perhaps 


and deep, but of little utility; while the knowledge 


which diſplays itſelf in popular works may be ſaid 
to reſemble a river, fertilizing, refreſhing, and em- 
belliſhing whole provinces, through which its de- 
lightful meanders roll their tide. 

Whatever the affected pretenders to depth and 
ſolidity of ſcience may urge, new publications will 
always continue to excite curioſity in a country ſo 
intelligent, ſo inquiſitive, ſo free as Great Britain. 
In every new attempt, Expectation 1s on tiptoe to 
ſee whether there is not ſome new improvement; 
and if ſhe finds not all ſhe promiſed herſelf, ſne 
uſually finds ſomething, or at leaſt has been plea» 


ſantly occupied in the enquiry. 


But if with reſpect to the preſent pages, its 
ſhould be aſked and anſwered in the words of the 


Roman poet, 


Quis leget hac ?—Nemo, e nemo 
Vel duo, vel nemo. PEAS. 


| Who'll read ſuch things as theſe O none will read 
Or one or two at ms, 


If this anſwer ſhould e be a true one, 1 


may conſole myſelf with the reflection, that my 
lucubrations will not be entirely uſeleſs; becauſe 


manufacturers concerned in the mechanical part of 


a work muſt be employed, and the trunkmakers 


ſupplied, Why may not one waſte one's ſhare of 5 


paper, that will otherwiſe be waſted ? | 
| Stulta eſt clementia - perituræ parcere chartz, Juv. 


To ſpare the paper---that muſt elſe be jpoil'd, 
1s fooliſh clemency. 9 7. 


One advantage will certainly attend the waſte 
occaſioned by unfortunate authors, ſince the con- 
ſumption of paper contributes greatly to the public 


revenue. 


It is with ſuch affected jocularity that writers en- 
34 | deavour 
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deavour to put a good face on a diTvppeintment, 
which none, who ever thought it worthwhile to 


write, could conſider with perfect indifference, 
'The good opinion of readers cannot but be 
grateful to writers, whatever, in the pride of their 


hearts, they may inſinuate to the contrary. Some 


have pretended to find a conſolatory recompence 
for ne glect in a falſe contempt, and by ſaying with | 


the miſer in Horace, 
Populus me ſibilat 3 at mihi plaudo 
_Ipte domi. 
The people kiſs — but [ my/elf applaud 


it home. 


'The philoſophy, if there really be any ſuch, which 


teaches an utter contempt for the opinion of man- 


kind, is favourable to no beneficial quality, and con- 


duces chiefly to the increaſe of that BUY prove from | 
which it derives its origin. 5 
Though ſelfiſh motives of every kind ſhould be 
removed, which is more than in the prefent ſtate 
Can ofreli be true; yet, whoever wiſhes to do goods 
and to afford a rational amuſement, muſt with to 
be acceptable, for without pleaſing, he will find it 
difficult to profit. 
I will make no pretenſions to that ſuperiority 


which conſiders cenſure and applauſe with equal in- 


ſenſibility, I confeſs I ſhall derive a ſincere ſatiſ- 
faction from being well received by my reader. 


The preſent buſineſs of ſelf- introduction may be a 


little awkward; but, before we part, I hope to ob- 
tain his confidence, and that he will not in any re- 
ſpect be the worſe for honouring me with has at- 


tention. | 
Introductory papers have uſually been more em- 


barraſſing to writers than thoſe which ſucceeded 


them. Ceremonies of introduction are ſeldom 5 
pleaſant | in real life; but to write on one's ſelf and 


one's 
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one's own views and undertakings, however pleaſ- 
ing to ſelf-love, is apt to cauſe in the reader a con- 


| {iderable degree of wearineſs, Leſt I ſhould fairly 


lull him to fleep on the very firſt Winter Evening, 
which would be an inauſpicious commencement, I 
think it would be prudent to wiſh him good night, 
and ſay no more about it. 

Iwill treſpaſs on his patience but a little longer: 
[ find it good policy, like ſome of my predeceſſors, 
to defend my title from the attacks of witticiſm by 
anticipation, I deſire therefore to give notice, like 
Mr. Fitz-Adam in the beginning of the miſcel- 
laneous paper called The World, that if any one 


| ſhall be diſpoſed to fay, theſe Winter Evenings + 


are cold, or dark, or dull, or tedious, that more 


fre or more light is wanted; the joke will be con- 


ſidered as worn out, that it will not be allowed to 
paſs in currency, but be cried down, like coin too 


light, and deficient in ſterling value. 


With reſpect to my title, which is thus expoſed 
to the ſhafts of witticiſm, tome title was neceflary, 
and that of Winter Evenings appeared ſufficiently | 


diſtinctive. - Attic Evenings, which Gellius has anti- 


cipated, would have been too oftentatious, It 
would have led the reader to expect a greater 
quantity of attic ſalt than I ſhall be able to ſupply, 


and might have tempted him to ſay, 


Quid tanto dignum feret hic promiſlor hiatu ? Hor. 


What will this braggart bring to juſtify 
1 has boaſling ? 11 


1 believe it will be beſt to ſay no more about the : 


motives which produce theſe Lucubrations to thz 


public eye, I might indeed talk much of a regard 
for the public good. But IJ am of opinion, that 
þro bono publice on the front of the houſe, or in the 
beginning of a book, is rather a ſuſpicious circum- 
lance, Indeed, it has been obſerved, that the mo- 

B 5 die 
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tive of any conduct rendered moſt oſtenſible often 
operates with leaſt force, and that the inducement 
ſtudiouſly diſavowed or concealed is, in the ordinary 
courſe of human aCtions, the real ſpring and the 
prime mover. The heart is certainly deceitful, and 
it is the ſafeſt method, if we would neither deiude 
ourſelves nor others, not arrogantly to aſſume any 


exalted ſuperiority of principle, but to let good mo- 


tives be evinced by good conduct. Whatever pre- 


tences I might make on the preſent occaſion, it might 


appear perhaps, on a careful analyſis, that a great 


Portion of the moving principle conſiſted of mere 


vanity and a downright ſcribendi cacoethes, If fo, 
though the infirmity of human nature may be la- 
mented, yet the number of authors excited by ſimi- 


lar cauſes will always keep each other in- counte- 


nance. And, indeed, why ſhould people be out- 
rageouſly angry with a vain and a poor writer? A 


man of a reſtleſs activity may, in purſuit of diſ- 
tinction, ſpend his time much more injuriouſly to 


{ociety than in writing a fooliſh book, It is a con- 
ſolatory reflection, that a book can neither trouble 


Nor hurt us without our own co- operation. 


Un livre vous deplait ?- Qui vous force a lire?  Botirav, 


What ! does the book diſpleaſe Fo Pray who compels 
70 read 11“ 


E. II. or THE TITLES OF MISCELLA= 


NEOUS PAPERS, 


5 Tur“ antient t grammarian, "a Gelllus, with 


a delicacy which may be deemed a little too 
ſcrupulous, is fearful leſt the title of his book, 
Attic Evenings, ſhould be conſidered as arrogant or 

affected, 


CN 
nt 


he 


1 
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affected, and therefore anxiouſly takes care to inform 


his en a that his lucubrations were ſo called, 
tolely becauſe they were written in Attica during a 
winter's reſidence in that country, He is unwilling 


to let it be ſuppoſed, that he intended to aſſume the 


merit of Attic elegance or wit, or to allure readers 
by the artifice of an inviting and oſtentatious title. 
After making his own apology, he proceeds to 


cenſure the alkectation of titles aſſumed in antient 


times by the writers of miſcellanies; and though 
his ſtrictures on them are generally juſt, yet he too 


ſeverely condemns ſome, which are not deficient 


either in a decent humility, or in the propriety of 


their application. 


I think it may afford amuſement to the Engliſh 
reader to view ſome of the inventions of clallical 


authorſhip in that important part of a work, the 
fabrication of a Title Page. Many of them have been 


borrowed and greatly embellithed by the moderns, 


in the hope of attr acting notice by the firſt page; 


as the innkceper invites the traveller by. x gilded 
Bacchus, a Tun and a Bunch of Grapes, and the 


tempting inſcription, « Good Entertainment for 


Man and Horſe.” | 

The title of Tun Musrs, as Aulua Gellius 
informs us, was ſometimes given to poetical miſcel- 
lanies, by which the poet rather arrogantly infinu- 
ated that his work was peculiarly favoured by the 
inſpiring Nine. But it was by no means conſined 


to poetry. I believe, indeed, it more frequently 


occurred in hiſtory, where Herodotus had ſet the 
example of it, by diſtinguiſhing each of his books 


by the name of « Myſe. Some critics acquit 


Herodotus of the apparrent arrogance, and ſuppoſe 
that theſe elegant appellations were beſtowed on his 
books by his ſanguine admirers, in ages long after 
the writer was no more, 


B 6 Tun 
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Tar GRAces were the names beſtowed on three 


but this title muſt not be imputed to the author's 


voluntary reward of the reader's approbation- 

_ SYLVE is one of the moſt elegant, as well as com- 
moneſt titles prefixed to the miſcellanies of the 
ancients, The origin of it is the Greek HYLE; 
and the authors, who firſt afſſumed it, modeſtly 
intimated by it, that they had collected a ftore of 
timber or materials, which themſelves, or others, 
might hereafter uſe in erecting a regular ſtructure, 
The SxLvæ of Statius are ſaid by the critics to be 


imitation of him many modern writers of Latin 
poetry have entitled the miſcellaneous parts of their 
books, SYLVZ ; and our own Ben Jonſon, alluding 
to the antient title of Sy/ve, denominates ſome of 


i ebſervations on men and things, 'T1MBERz which muſt 
appear unaccountably fingular to the unlearned 
reader, and is in truth not a little pedantic. He 
adds in Latin, the following marginal explanation: 


| 

| from the multiplicity and variety of matter which it con- 
taius; 3 jor as we commonly call an indefinite numoer e 
| trees growing together indiſcriminately, a Wood; % the 


Wl ancients entitled theſe of their books, in which little miſ- 


cellaneoiis pieces were irre gularly ar Lane ed, SYLVAS, or 
Timber-trees, 


VINTILIAN deſcribes the works diſtinguiſhed by 


of a ſudden calenture, bits excufſa calore, and afſigns 
cauſes for the appellation fimilar to thoſe which 
have been already mentioned. 

It the name ſhould be differently interpreted, and 
under- 


orations of Mſchines, to which the beauty of their 
language is ſaid to have given them a juſt claim; 


vanity, as it is reaſonable to believe that it was the 


more valuable than his ſiniſhed compoſitions. In 
1 ; . | | . , - 
his fmaller works, Underavazds. He entitles his 

| 


| The Book is called, ſays he, Timber, SyLvA, HVI. E, 


the name of SYLv#,'2s ſtruck out with the impulſe 


oe one. ee oo VR, 
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underſtood to ſuggeſt the pleaſantneſs and variety 
of a vood, abounding with every diverſity of foliage, 
and diſplaying many a ſweet flowret in all the beau- 
tiſul wildneſs of Nature; SyLva, the Wood, the 
Grove, or the Foreſt, would not be improper titles 
for a miſcellany, provided it were of merit enough 
to anſwer the expectation of beauty and diverliity- 
which ſuch titles might juſtly raiſe. | 
PzepLoON, or Puros, the Mantle, was prefixed to 
works conſiſting of detached pieces on various ſub- 
jects, The Peplon, according to the deſcription of 
Potter, was a white garment without ſleeves, em- 
broidered with god, and repreſenting the exploits. 
of Minerva, particularly in the battles of the Giants 
againſt Jupiter; but though this was originally the 
only ſubject, it was not retained. ſo excluſively as not 
to admit the embroidery. of other figures which 
had no relation to it. In proceſs of time the heroes 
of Athens, after an important victory, were deli- 
| neated upon it with ſumptuons elegance, to be ex- 
hibited at the grand feſtival of Minerva, as an 
honorary reward of paſt merit, and an incitement 
to future, Hence aroſe the idea of diſtinguiſh- 
ing with the name Peplon ſuch books or poems as 
deſcribed the atchievements of great warriors. Ariſ- 
totle wrote a poem of this kind, and called it The 
Peplon. It comprized the lives and death of the 
moſt illuſtrious of his countrymen, Every hiſtory 
concluded with an epitaph of two lines. The lofs 
of the Stagirite's Peplon is an irreparable injury to the 
Grecian hiſtory, and to polite letters. It may not 
be improper to add, that when the Greeks expreſſed 
their higheſt approbation of a hero, it was a pro- 
verbial faying among them, He is worthy of the 
Heplon. | 5 Fo OWE, 15 e 


* 


But the word was not applied only to the Peplon of 
Minerva. It ſignified the external veſtment of any 
55 dignified 
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dignified lady; and from the deſcription of it, may 


be imagined to reſemble the modern or oriental 
ſhawl. 'The ladies of Greece diſplayed their ſingu- 

lar ingenuity in decorating it with the richeſt and 
moſt pictureſque | delineations which their manual 
ingenuity could produce; and the art of the wea- 
ver, the dyer, and the engraver, had not then ſu- 
perſeded the tine operations of the needle. 

The poet therefore, who aſſumed this title, pro- 
miſed his readers every variety of the moſt vivid 
colouring and pictureſque imagery. He called 
them to view a richly figured tiſſue, a mantle em- 
broidered with gold and purple. I ſhould think 
the title more properly appropriated to the works of 
the Sapphos than of the Ariſtotles, though Ariſ- 
totle adopted it. We have, I believe, many ladies 

in our own country who could with equal eaſe and 
1 elegance produce a Peplon in its literal or its figura- 
tive ſenſe. 
2 miſcellaneous author 4 antiquity, who wiſhed 
to convey the idea of great exuberance and inex- 
Hhauauſtible variety, denominated his work Krras 
 AMALTHEILAS, or the Horn of Amalthea, which will 
be more generally underſtood if I render it THE 
[3 Cornucorla. The pretty fable of Jupiter's reward- 
ing Amalthea the nurſe who fed him with goat's 
| milk in his infancy, by giving her a horn of the goat, 
from which ſhe ſhould be able to take whatever thc 
!| wanted, gave riſe to this title, and to the idea of 
| me Cornucopiay which is now familiar to the illiter- 
| 


ate. As a title it was too oſtentatious, and ſavourcd 
i ſomething of the vain pretenſions of empiriciſm. 
A Hive and a Honeycomb conveyed at once the idea 
| of induſtry and taſte in the collector, and of ſweet⸗ 
| neſs in the collection. It is obvious to conclude 

therefore, that the Greek word KERION would be- 
ty come the title of miſcellaneous books; and if the 
11 0 
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books were merely compilations from the works of 
others, I can ſee in it no impropriety. But that a 
man ſhould compare his owr works to honey, and 
invite the reader by his title to taſte the /u/cious tore, 
is a degree of ſelf-conceit which may perhaps juſtify 
the cenſure and the contempt of Gellius. 

L1MoN, or the Meadow, was a pleaſing title given 
by the ancients to works variegated with all the co- 


lours of a fertile imagination. It affords the reader 


cauſe to expect flowers richly interſperſed; cow!ſlips, 
violets, blue- bells; verdure, ſoftneſs, fragrance, and 
plenty. I imagine it to have been chiefly applied 
to poetry. I remember to have ſeen a ſmall col- 
lection of juvenile poems by that polite fcholar, Sir 
William Jones, to which he has given the title of 
Limon, in imitation of thoſe ancients whom he ad- 
mires with warmth, and imitates with peculiar taſte. 
Io mark their miſce/laneous compgſitions, every title 
which could expreſs a collection of flowers has been 
adopted both by the ancients and moderns : hence 


 Anthera, Fhrilegium, Anthologia, Polyanthea ; hence 
alſo the Næſegay, the Garland, the Wreath, the . 


ict, and the Feſtaon. 

Lrcanvs, or the Torch, another title cations 
by Gellius, ſufficiently pointed out a book which 
was to diffuſe light; but it falls under the imputa- 
tion of arrogance, and, like EUREMAT a, Diſcoveries 


(which Ben Jonſon has adopted), raiſes our expecta- 


tion to a dangerous eminence. 
STROMATEUs, or the Carpet, endes the Pep- 


lon. PiN Ax or Pinakidion, the Picture, conveyed an 


obvious yet pleaſing idea, PANDECTE, though 
chiefly applied to collections of law, extended alſo 
to miſcellaneous books of polite literature, and 


ſeems intended to ſignify ſomething like the monthly 
Magazines, as the word A ien be rendered in the 


modern 
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modern ſtyle, the Univerſal 27 oft A or general Re- 


ceptacle. 


ebene the Manual, or rather the Little 
Dagger, was a common title to works of ſmall. 


magnitude comprehending things of great moment. 
In its proper ſenſe it was the {mall ſword, which the 
{oldiers wore conſtantly at their ſides for perſonal 
defence againſt. any ſudden aſſault. Applied to a 
book, it ſignified a little treatiſe always at hand, com- 
prehending arguments for occaſional defence and 
conſtant ſecurity. The Enchiridion of Epictetus 
was a compendium of his philojophy, in a. pocket 
valium, as a pcket Companion, no lets convenient to 


refute the gain- ſayers, than a pocket piſtol, to repel a 


thief or afſaflin, or than a pocket cordial, to ex- 
hilarate the ſpirits upon any accaſional depreſſion. 
But enough of ancient titles. If Aulus Gellius 


had lived in modern times, I believe he would 


have conſidered the titles which he has ſtigmatized 


with the appellation of Fe/trvitates Inſcriptionum, di- 
verting and abſurd Titles, modeſt and unaſſuming 
in compariſon with ſome which it would be eaſy, 
though rather invidious, to enumerate in the Eng- 


lith language. Popular theology, in the days gf the 
Puritans, exhibited ſome titular curioſities; ſuch as, 


Crums of Comfort, a Shove, Looking-glaſſes, Pati- 


avays, Ladders, Deors, Cordials, ewels, and many 
others, which excite a ſmile, or would offend mo- 
dern delicacy. Though moſt incongruoas to the 
ſeriouſneſs of rational divinity they are chiefly pre- 
fixed to religious books. I believe the authors were 
truly ſincere in the doctrines they taught ; but, if 
they had intended to ridicule what they reverenced, 
they could not have deviſed a more ſucceſsful ex- 


pedient than the drollery of a quaint and ludicrous 


t itle-page. | 
That works addreſſed to 4 illiterate ſhould be 
recom- 


— 
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recommended by a pompous title-page, is not 


wonderful. Their ſagacious editors know that 
vulgar minds are captivated by bold pretenſions and 
warm profeſſions in literature as in medicine, Since 
the artifice is an innocent one, and ſucceeds in re- 
commending uſeſul books among thoſe by whom 
inſtruction is greatly wanted; while, at the ſame 
time, it is too apparent to deceive the well edu- 
cated and ſenſible, it deſerves not the ſeverity of 
{atire, though it muſt of neceſſity excite fome de- 
gree of deriſion. For ſplendour and copiouſneſs of 
panegyrical epithet, no age can produce a parallel 
to many of the curious titles and commendations. 
printed on the blue covers of works delivered to the 
expecting. world in weekly numbers. Language 
toils in vain for expreſſions adequate to the excel- 
lence of the compoſitions, the beauty of the type 
and paper, and the ſuperb elegance of the cop- 
per-plates. Grand, imperial, magnificent, unparal= 
leled, are the beggarly epithets which the editors 


are compelled to uſe from the deficiency of lan- 


guage. All this is laughable z but it is found to in- 


& troduce a Bible, or a Syſtem of 2 or a 


Hiſtory of England, into the family of ſome poor 
mechanic, who ſpends, on me for an impro= 
ving or entertaining book, that ſixpence which 
might otherwile be laviſhed in riot and intem- 
perance. 

In the higher ranks of literature, I hindi not that 
any peculiar affectation in titles is at preſent obſer- 
ved to prevail. There is, indeed, too much good 
ſenſe in the age to tolerate either arrogance or affec- 
tation in a title-page. 

The only rule for the regulation of a fille is, what 
common ſenſe ſuggeſts, that it ſhould. be conciſe, 
as deſcriptive of the contents of the book as conciſe- 
neſs will allow, eaſy to be pronounced, and eaſy oo 
| 0 
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be remembered. A title-page may be compared to 


the portal of an edifice, Who would exhibit the 
magnificence of Grecian architecture, the fluted 
column, and the ſculptured capital, at the en- 
trance of a cottage ? Pliny, who ridicules the 
inviting titles, ſome of which are already deſcribed, 
concludes with this lively exclamation ; At cum in- 
traveris, Dii, Deæque, quam nibil in medio invenies ! 
But when you ſhall have accepted the invitation and 
have entered in, ye Gods and n. what a mere 
nothing you will find in the middle ! 

A title may inveigle the unwary; but thinking 
men and poſterity will form their judgements ſolely 
from the contents of a book; and if they are 
valuable, the old adage may be applicd en; 
« Good wine needs no buſh.“ 

If books of repute have not at preſent pompous 
titles derived from Greek and Latin, yet public 
ſights and public places and dutldinga abound } in 

8 

Pliny and Gellius would perhaps be a little ſevere 
on Holophuficon, Eiduraneon, Panorama, V itropyrix, 
 Microcoſm, Laftarium, Rhedarium, and Adelphi. It 


would not, in this learned age, be ſurpriſing to ſee a 


barber ſtyle himſelf on the architrave of his peruke 
warehoufe, Phlebetomift, Odontologiſt, Chiropodiſt, Po- 
genotom iſt, and P. C. A. or Profeſſer of the Coſmetic 


Art. It is a little affectation of no conſequence 


and therefore one need not exclaim with the Satiriſt, 


—— Non poſſum ferre, Quirites , 
Gracam urbem, — 


Romans, I cannot bear 
The town thus Grethified. 


Indeed, the love of pretty and well-ſounding 
names extends to private life, and diſplays itſelf at 


the font of baptiſm, The names of Dorothy, Delo- 


rab, Abigail, Bridget, Hand, Barbara, Prudence, 
„ Charity, 


By 2 7 
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Charity, Grace, Obedience, have given way to Caro- 
lina, Wilhelmina, Charlotta, Emily, Amelia, and Hen- 


rietia. Even the good old Engliſh Aun, Mary, and 
2 Elizabeth, are elegantly converted into Anna, Ma- 
ria, and Eliza. This great improvement of na- 


tional taſte, which is at preſent viſible in the loweſt 


as well as higheſt claſs, is doubtleſs diffuſed over 
the kingdom by ſentimental novels, where a De- 
borah or a Bridget, even if the were of a degree of 


Z beauty, underſtanding, and goodneſs, approaching 


to angelic, would at ſirſt fight ſtrike the imagination 
a$—A SHOCKING CREATURE! Such is the power 
of Names! And I will agree, that it is very de- 
ſirable to have a good name, and I hope to ſee the 
Emilies and Henriettas of the preſent day, deſerve 
a good name by excecding in virtue and good houſe- 

witery, as well as in elegance of taite, the De- 
borahs and the Dorethies, the Prudences and the 
Charities, the Loves and the Craces of our great- 
grand-mothers. 1 8 


Ev. III. own sou E PECULIARITIES IN PE- 
| RIODICAL ESSAYS, e 


— 


HE phyſicians call a medicine which contains 
efficient ingredients in a {mall volume, and of 

a pleaſant or tolerable taſte, an elegant medicine. 
Moraliſts, who are the phyſicians of the mind, 
have uſually been endeavouring to render their pre- 
{criptions palatable by the form, of adminiſtering 
them, and to preſent their readers with an elegant 
medicine, a moral cathartic, gilded to pleale the 
eye, and {weetencd to foothe the taſtæ. 


He 
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He who writes on morality uſually gives advice; 
a free gift, which is the leaſt. acceptable of all 
bounties, as, while it adds to our wiſdom, it dero- 
gares from what we value a great deal more, our 
pride or ſe}f-conſequence, The draught is nau- 
tcous, though ſalubrious; hence the writer endea- 
vours to borrow ſomething from art, to render it 
an elegant medicine. He infuſes into the phial a 
little ſyrup of ſagar, or a comfortable cordial, that 
the patient may not make wry faces, or throw it 
out of the window. : 2 
No form in England has been more frequently 
choſen for this purpoſe, than that of diurnal or 
periodical papers. Doctor Addiſon, and a few 
others, eminent in the faculty, made them very 
agreeable; but repetatur hauſtus has been ſo fre- 
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tioners, that the ſalutary cordial, the confectio Care 
diaca, though rendered as ſweet as ſyrup, operates 
at laſt like a doſe of ipecacuanha. 


has been tried by the periodical writers. 
ries, Diaries, Eaſtern Tales, Little Novels, Letter 
from Correſpondents, Humour, Irony. Argument, 
and Declamation, have been uſcd to vary the 


form of conveying periodical inſtruction. Theſe 


the ſame modes of diverſification cauſed a nauſea, 

The Spectator himſelf talked ſo much about tne 
dreſs of the fair ſex, that, as tradition informs 
us, his readers began to be weary, and wiſhed him 


our grand-mothers, I'do not know; but at preſent 


ſeem to produce. little attention, and no reforma- 
tion. e 


quently put on the labels by ſucceeding practi- 


Vet every mode of introducing an air of novelty 
llego- 


ce 
Ro 4 A» 


contrivances were ſucceſsful, till the repetition of 


to take his leave. What his animadveriions on 
tuckers, petticoats, and fans, might effect among 


all ſuch papers, though they may raiſe a ſmile, 


Bu 
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But though the modes of conveying inſtruction 
may loſe their eftimation by continual recurrence, 


yet inſtruction itſelf can never be depreciated, if 


it is founded on the ſolid baſis of experience and 


ſound reaſon; and perhaps the beſt method of 5 
conveying it, is that which is plainly addreſſed to 


the underſtanding, without any quaint contrivance, 
or laborious attempt at novelty of form, which too 
often terminates in a diſguſting affectation. In an 


Laſtern tale, for inſtance, one may be pleaſed with 


the language, with the imagery, with the ingenuity 
of the invention; but as to the moral inſtruction 
to be derived from it, it would at preſent be 
more agreeable and efficacious, if delivered in plain 
terms, without thoſe viſible and palpable artilices 
which are now become trite and trivial. 


Allegories allo are now, from their frequency, | 


more valuable for the diction and ſplendid figures 
which the fancy of the writer paints, than for 


their moral efficacy; which 1 believe in a lettered. 


age might be better accompliſhed in a manner leſs 
indiſtinct and operoſe 


Evident imitation, if unſucceſsful, becomes con- 


temptible; and even if it reſemble its original, 
it is {till conſidered, like a good copy of a fine pic- 
ture, as of very ſubordinate value, and ſeldom con- 


tinues to pleaſe long after its firſt appearance. 


Diaries of Belles and Beaus, Extraordinary Intel- 
ligence, Croſs Readings of newſpapers, are now 
worn thread- bare. Indeed, every mode of humour, 
which the Spectator adopted, has been imitated ſo 
often as to have loſt ſomething of its grace. 


But the plain and unaffected manner of uttering 


ideas and ſentiments can never be out of faſhion; 
becauſe it is the very manner which nature re- 


quires and common ſenſe adopts. Apparel can 
never be out of faſhion, though the cut of a 


coat, 


| 
| 
| 
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waters into ſo great a variety of forms as the arti. 
ficial fountain of the engineer, will continue toll 
_ ſupply an exuberant ſtream, when the ſcanty canal“ 


being acceptable in general, though they wou 


ing writers, they are in danger of becoming ridicu- 
lous or ir kſome. 0 


works become nauſeous by continual imitation. 
The Spectator has a great number of them, and, 
they were entertaining enough for once; but whol 1 


never ccaſing iteration of ſuch as Kitty Termaga nt, 
Suſanna Froſt, Ralph Crotchett, Abraham Spy 


day, which occur to me in a moment on caſually? 
things ſo caſily imitable produces only the flat and 
ments intended to be conveyed by theſe characters} 


and names without a veil, than with one ſo tranſ-“ 
parent and ſo antiquated, as neither to ſerve the 


coat, and the ſhape of a ſhoe-buckle, may varyl 
every month. It is the great advantage of adher.Mfl 1, 


ing to nature in the works of art, that what wa: © 


once excellent will always be ſo; what once gave af v. 
rational pleaſure will continue to pive it, like a re tc 
tural ſpring, which, though it may not throw it if 


is exhauſted or the machinery deſtroyed, 


Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis xvum, Hon. 
It flows and will for ever ſlow. 


Good ſenſe, expreſſed in good language, intereſt.ſ 
ing ſubjects of learning, familiarized to the curious, 
or rendered agreeable to the idle, cannot fail of, 


appear in the unadorned dreſs of a direct appeal to 
the reaſon ; while, in the imitative garb of preced- 


—2 
3 


The compound names ſigned by pretended corre-· 
ſpondents to ſuppoſititious letters in periodica ; 
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can bear, without exclaiming, Obe jam fatis efi 1 the 
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Mary Meanwell, Rebecca Nettletop, Eve A! ter. 


opening a volume of the Spectator ? Imitation of 
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The pourtraying of characters in Greek and 
Latin names, ſuch as Curio, Gelaſimus, Belinda, 
Opſinous, though a very convenient mode of con- 
veying inſtruction, begins, from its everlaſting ule, 
to be rather dull. It was at firſt a lively way of 
ſpeaking an author's thoughts in an imaginary 
character. But the method is ſo common, that 
the natural way of addreſſing the reader is now 
more agreeable and effectual. When fictitious 
names were firſt uſed, the reader was ſometimes, 


2 uſefully for himſelf, deceived into an opinion, that 


a real character was concealed under the maſque ; 
but he now knows, as well as the author, that it 
is only an obvious imitative trick, uſed when inven- 
tion is at a loſs to diverſify the diſcourſe. 

It is the imitation, for ever repeated, of mere 


modes of conveying ideas, which renders periodical 


papers of great merit rather diſtaſteful, Good 
thoughts delivered in this miſcellaneous manner 
cannot fail of being agreeable, when the reader is 
not palled with attempts to pleaſe him by mere 


tricks, which he has been ſo much accuſtomed 


to already, as not to be in the leaſt pleaſed by 
them, but rather to conſider them as impediments 
to the main buſineſs, the diſcovery of the doctrine, 
the main ſcope and opinion of the author. 
The inſertion of letters from pretended correſ- 


pondents in miſcellaneous papers is a convenient 


mode of expreſſing ſome ideas and characters, 
which an author could not fo well or ſo probably 
expreſs in his own perſon, It may be allowed 
for its convenience; but, when unneceſſary, it 


ceaſes at preſent to pleaſe, becauſe the artifice is 
viſible, and no longer leaves the reader in doubt 


whether the letter comes from a real correſpondent, 
which was originally an uſeful deception. 'The 
reader knows, that he who ſends, and he who 

Res 5 receives 
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; Philkſophitals and miſcellaneous. 


receives and comments on the letter, is for the mo# 


part, the ſame perſon; and if he looks at the figna 
ture, he may give a ſhrewd gueſs what is the ſub. 


ject, as the name is commonly a compound of the 
_ epithets or words which deſcribe the character. 


But I muſt take care here (for Cynthius auren 
vellit) not to lay down a law which will operate 


apainſt myſelf ; for, in the courſe of theſe Winter 


Evenings, I ſhall ſometimes have occaſion for! 


country or a London correſpondent, and muſt ſolici 
the reader's indulgence, 
Indeed the whole plan of diurnal eff ays 5 


been ſo frequently purſued, as to be in danger of 


_ cauſing that effect which a fatiety, even of excel- 
| lence, is too apt © produce on human nature 
one of whoſe ſtrongeſt appetites is a defire of no- 


velty. 
But if affectation, and too fervile an imitation, 


are avoided, there can be no rational objection to 


communicating ideas on any ſubject of morality, 


learning, ſcience, arts, or taſte, in ſhort miſcei- 
laneous treatiſes, Modes may be diſguſtful, but 
truth and reaſon muſt continue to give ſatisfaction, 
whether communicated in the form and under the 
title of diurnal or: periodical eſſays, or of long, 
juſt, and legitimate differtations, 


Diſſertations and ſyſtems are properly addreſſed 


to one kind of readers; but not to all. They are 
improving and delightful to profeſſed ſtudents; 
while to the general reader, they appear heavy and 
"tedious. Laudam illa, fed iſta legunt. They praiſe 
and admire learned and grave writings, but they 
read thofe -which are more familiar. 


Readers may indeed be ſubdivided into a thou- 


ſand different claſſes; but in a comprehenſive di- 


viſion they may be ſeparated into the profeſſional, 
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Profeſſional readers, thoſe who read either to 
qualify for the aſſumption of a profeſſion, or to 
regulate the conduct and exerciſe of one already 
Ane require regular and complete treatiſes, 
according to Ariſtotle's deſcription, with a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end, However tedious and 
dull, they muſt go through ſuch books as furniſh, 
in any way, ſtores of profeſſional knowledge. 
Their reading is a duty. They muſt proceed 
in the appointed road, like the ſtage coach, whether 
the ſky be clear or clouded, and whether the coun- 
try, and proſpects around it, be pleaſant or dreary. 
They muſt drink at the fountain head, whether 
the water flow copiouſly in ſpontaneous ſtreams, or 
whether it muſt be drawn from the well by peric- 
vering and paintul labour. 

Philoſophical readers, thoſe whoſe abilities, op- 
portunities, and ambition, lead them to attempt 
improvements in ſcience, mult alſo penetrate to the 
interiora rerum, and cut through rocks and moun- 


| tains, like Hannibal, in aſcending the eminences 


to which they aſpire. They are not to be di- 
verted in their progreſs, by liſtening, like the ſhep- 
herd, to the purling of the ſtreamilet and the ſong 
of the nightingale, nor by culling the cowſlip of 
the meadows. Their very toil is a delight to 
them; and they come forth at laſt Bacons, Boyles, 
Lockes, and Newtons. 

But the miſce/lanecus readers are certainly the moſt 
numerous; and, as they form not only a majority, 
but a very reſpectable part of mankind, their 
literary wants are worthy of ſupply. They conſiſt 
of all conditions, of the young and the old, the 
gentleman and the merchant, the ſoldier, the ma- 
riner, the ſubordinate practitioner in medicine and 
law, of thoſe who hold places in public offices, even 
of the elender and profcilor, in their leiſure 
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hours; and laftly, though not the leaſt numerous 
or important, of the ladies. A beard was once the 
mark of a philoſopher ; but in the preſent age it is 
not uncommon to ſee wiſdom and taſte united with 
a fine aſſemblage of features in the moſt delicate 
female face, Such ſtudents are not to be ſent to 


__ dull libraries, to ſtrain their fine eyes over worm- 


eaten folios larger than their band-boxes. 

This being a commerical country, let us ſuppoſe 
the caſe of a merchant, whoſe education has been 
| liberal, and whoſe turn of mind gives him a taſte 
for the pleaſure of polite letters. His time is much 
occupied by the neceſſary employments of his count- 
ing-houſe. He muſt write letters, attend the Ex- 
change, and ſee company; yet he has a love for 
books, and wiſhes to ſpend ſome time every day in 
his book room. He goes to his villa in the even- 
ing, and remains there a day or two; when ſome | 


weighty concern calls for all his attention. In a life 


of buſineſs, with little leiſure, and with that little 
Hable to interruption, ſhall he read folios and dry 
_ treatiſes, in the Ariſtotelian ſtyle and regularity ? 
| He wiſhes he could perhaps; but he reads for 
amuſement chiefly, and he requires ſomething 
which he can read, comprehend in a ſhort time, 
and relinquiſh without wearineſs. What ſo well 
adapted as an elegant miſcellany ? and hence it is 
that the Spectator, one of the firſt books calculated 
for univerfal uſe, was univeſally read in the mer- 
cantile claſſes, and ſtill continues in high eſtimation, 
« The PHILosopHERN teacheth,” ſays Sir Philip 
Sydney, „ but he teacheth obſcurely, ſo as the 
„ learned only can underſtand him; that is to 
« ſay, he teacheth them that are already . For 
the people, there muſt be a ropuLAk philoſopher; 
and he muſt addreſs them, not like a profeſſor in the 
dreary {ſchools of an antiquitated unverlity, but 
like 
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like Socrates, walking among the people, and 
familiarizing his doctrines to the underſtanding and 
taſte of thoſe who are found in the ſhip, the ware- 
houſe, the Exchange, the office, and even the manu- 
factory. Life, at all times, in every part, under 
every paſſion and every action, admits of moral 
philoſophy. It is not neceſſary that there ſhould 
always be a profeſſor's chair, a pulpit, a ſchool, a 
formal lecture; fince at the table, in the parlour, in 
the garden, in the fields, there 1s occaſion and op- 


portunity for familiar inſtruction, A pocket volume, 


an Enchiridion, or a Manual, accompanies the 

reader in his walks, in his chariot, in the coffee- 

houſe, and in all the haunts of buſy man, 
Miſcellanies indeed of this ſort, if any thing 


but their own utility is neceſſary to recommend 
them, are not without the ſanction of ancient ex- 
amples. All works which bear the title of Saturæ, 


are miſcellaneous. What are Seneca's Epiſtles but 


moral miſcellanies? What are Plutarch's Opuſcula? 
What Horace's Sermones? None of them ſyſtema- 


tical treatiſes, but popular eſſays, highly pleaſing and 
improving to the people at large, for whom they 


were deſigned. I could enlarge the liſt by the 
Deipnoſophiſts of Athenzus, the Saturnalia of 


Macrobius, and many works of the grammarians, 
or profeſſed /iteratz of early ages. Nor let the 
grave and auſtere deſpiſe them as trifling amuſe- 


ments only; for the mind is nourithed by variety 


of food, the farrago libelli, like the body by a com- 
mixture of fiſh, fleſh, fowl, and vegetables. 

If a writer is happy enough to preſent his 
reader with good ſenſe, with ſound and juſt reaſon- 
ing well expreſſed, his work can never be entirely 


_ antiquated ;z becauſe reaſon, the internal man, like 


the external, muſt always continue the ſame. 


Men may be diſguſted with the tricks of cookery, 
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conſtantly ſerved up; but ſubſtantial food will al- 
ways be reliſhed by gueſts whoſe palates are not 
vitiated by diſeaſe, „ „ 
That form in which the ideas of a miſcellaneous 
writer can be moſt clearly and agreeably exhibited, 
is certainly to be preferred; but every proper 
ornament of ſtyle and method may be judiciouſly 
applied, without having recourſe to little arts which 
have loſt their grace and power by being ſo fre- 
quently uſed already, as.to be anticipated, and even 
loathed by the reader, who is apt to yawn over 
them and exclaim, 


Tædet harum quotidianarum formarum. TEE. 


Pm ſick of this dull doſe of daily traſh, —— 
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with oriental learning and premature accom- 


mon eminence in the maturer periods of his life, 
Jaments, in one of his laſt publications, that the pro- 


to elevate, in the ranks of civil life, either the pro- 
feſſor or his family. He therefore takes a tender 
leave of the beloved region of the Muſes, and, 
1 —— beſertis Aganippes 

Vallibus, | Juv. 
Ile muſes vale forſaken, 


and ſick of made diſhes fancifully ſeaſoned and 


IR William Jones, whoſe early acquaintance 


pliſhments in all polite letters, promiſed an uncom- 


feſſion of letters, though laborious, leads to little 
pecuniary benefit; and that it ſeldom contributes 


offers 
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offers himſelf a votary of wealth and honour in 
the profeſſion of the law. He relinquiſhes the 
barren hill of Parnaſſus, and ſeems to be cultivating 
with ſucceſs a richer field. 

The firſt love is not eaſily forgotten ; and Sir 
William, amidſt his ſeverer ſtudies, ſtill pays great 
attention to his old friends the Mules, and the 
public will probably be gratified with many flowers 
of Aliatic growth, ſelected by his elegant taſte. 

But what he ſo feelingly lamented is certainly 
true, The fineſt compolitions, the moit laborious 
works of mere literature, would never have made 
him a judge, or raiſed him one ſtep on the lad- 
der of ambition. As children admire the peacock's 
plumage, and wiſh to pluck a feather from his tail 
{0 the great, who have ſenſe enough, admire tine 
writing, and derive a pleafure which eoſts thn 
little from the peruſal of it. They read, are pleafed; 
they praiſe, and forget the author. Their interett 
muſt be exerted, not to patronize letters, but to pay 
the tutor of their children at the public expence ; 
or to ſecure parliamentary votes by bartering for 
them the cure of ſouls, or the dignified cuſhion of 
{ome rich cathedral. «Such an one,” ſay they, 
« is an excellent poct, and I hear the poor man is 
in narrow circumſtances z but really every thing in 
my gift has been engaged to the members for two 
or three | boroughs, and the miniſter's liſt for pre- 
bendaries has been for ſome time filled with the 
travelling companions and domeſtic tutors df ſeveral 
young lords who will have great weight in both 
houſes. I wiſh I could do ſomething for ſo ingeni- 
ous a man; but there is nothing to be done for 
ourſelves in parliament without theſe ſugar-plums 
to give away. 'The church indeed furniſhes plenty 
of them, but ſtill they are all engaged, and the 
hungry mouths ſeem to multiply faſter than the 
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douceurs can be ſupplied. I moſt heartily wiſh Mr. 


Bayes well, and, if he publiſhes by ſubſcription, he 
may ſet my name down for a copy which he need 


not ſend me; but any thing more at prevent it is 
out of my power to do for him.“ 


Thus the writer who perhaps has more ability, 
and who has certainly been more induſtrious than 


many in a lucrative or high political employment, is 


conſidered in the light of a mendicant, and even then 


cdliſmiſſed to his cell, without reward, to mourn over 


the ingratitude and venality of the world. 
To ſeek learning and virtue is one thing, and to 


ſeek preterment and patronage another, The pur- 


ſuits are often incompatible ; and let not him repine 
at the want of patronage who has been, in his ſtudy 


and among his books, when he ſhould have been, 


conſtſtentty with tne purſuit of patronage and prefer- 


ment, at a levee or a parliamentary election, If 
he were to write ſucceſsfully in politics, or to manage 


a newſpaper full of falſehood and virulent calumny, 
he might get ſomething, when his party ſhould 


pr evail in the grand conteſt for power and profit. 
But poetry, hiſtory, ſcience, morality, divinity, 
make no votes in a borough, and add no ſtrength 


to a party; are cvery body's buſineſs, and for that 


reaſon, according to a vulgar remark, to reward 


them is the care of nobody, 

If he had employed his time in engroſſing deeds 
as an attorney, or in poſting books as a merchant 
or banker, or in driving a quill in the Eaſt Indies, 
he might have been by this time a member of par- 
liament by purchaſe, and then, by voting for a 


number of years for himſelf, and talking two or 


three hours plauſibly on the right ſide for his own 


| Intereſt, have ſat down at laſt with a coronet on 


his head. As a writer on genera] literature only, 
in which all men are concerned, he would ſtill have 
con- 
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continued in his garret, though the whole nation 
ſhould have been improved and entertained by his 
labours, and future generations may receive from 
them equal pleaſure and advantage. 

The lucre of literary works falls chiefly to the lot 
of the venders of them; and the moſt eminent 
writers, who have nothing but what their works 
bring them, would be likely to ſtarve. There 
are inſtances, indeed, of literary drudges, who, 
undertaking mere compilations and low works of 
little ingenuity and invention, have gained a live- 
lihood ; but a man of genius can never ſtoop to 
ſuch employment, unleſs through mere neceſlity ; 
and then being in a ſtate of ſervitude, and unable to 
chuſc his own ſubjects, and the manner of treating 
them, his ſpirit evaporates, his fire is damped, 


and he becomes a mere hireling, ſeeking gain and 


diſregarding reputation, 
Publiſhing by ſubſcription, in the preſent ſtate 


of things, is a ſpecies of beggary. A man of that 
independent ſpirit which marks great abilities, had 


rather engage himſelf in a handicraft employment 


than crave the ſubſcriptions of thoſe who pretend to 


deſpiſe his book, however valuable, and though 


they cannot underſtand it, merely becauſe it has 
ſolicited their reluctant contribution. Poverty, and 
a ſtarving family may urge a man to aſk ſubſcrip- 
tions in this age, for it is certainly rather leſs igno- 
minious than houle-breaking, and attended with 

much leſs hazard to the perſon, But would not 
his time, his ability, and his induſtry, exerted in a 
counting-houſe or in a ſhop, have obtained a better 

reward for him, with leſs contumely? All I con- 
tend to eſtabliſh is, that they who ſtudy letters, as 
mere literati, without a profeſſion, will uſually de- 
rive from them little to gratify their avarice or am- 
bition, Sir William Jones's doctrine and conduct 
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in relinquiſhing a life of letters for a life of buſi- 
nels, are founded on actual obſervation of the living 


world, and the ſtate of things in the preſent age. 


Many contend that there ſhould be certain 
public rewards appropriated by government to 


literary merit. I fear they would be beſtowed by 


intereſt and party either on very moderate, or on no 
merit; like ſome of the profeſſorſhips in the uni- 
verſities; like the Greſham profeſſorſhips in London; 
like doctors degrees; like many ſinecures, for which 
the qualification conſiſts ſolely in the ability to pro- 
cure them. 8 e | 

Who in ſuch a caſe ſhould be the judge and the 
awarder of the prize ? Contemporaries often behold 


living merit through the falſe medium either of 


envy or national prejudice. If a writer were re- 
warded by one party, another would from that mo- 


ment exert itſelf to depreciate his character, his 
abilities, and his works; fo that a man of real mo- 
deſty and merit, who valued his fame or his peace, 


would often wiſh to decline the emolument, which 


would then fall to ſome bold and empty preten- 


der. How much envy and detraction have been 
occaſioned by the penſions beſtowed upon a few in 
the preſent reign? A man who gains an income 
equal to the beſt of them in a low trade, thanks 
nobody but God, and his own induſtry, for it; 


but the penſioned, or patronized author, has an 


ever-laſting debt of gratitude to pay, is frequently 


doomed to unmanly ſubmiſſion, and ſurrounded by 


enviers who leave nothing unattempted to leſſen his 


_ happineſs and lower his fame. 


Then welcome a competent mediocrity, with 


liberty and peace! Let the man of genius love his 


muſe, and his muſe ſhall reward him with ſweet 


ſenſations; with pictures and images of beautiful 


nature, and with a noble generoſity of ſpirit, which 
| can 
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can look down with pity, contempt, or total indif- 


ference, on patrons who have often as little ſenſe 


to underſtand, as liberality to reward him. 

Milton was poor and unpatronized, and ſo was 
Shakeſpeare. A miſerable pittance bought that 
poem which is one of the firſt honours, not only of 
this nation, but of human nature. But is it not 
credible, that Milton and Shakeſpeare had internal 
delights, a luxury of ſoul, which is unknown to the 
dull tribe who are often rewarded with penſions and 
promotion, and which many patrons, with all 
their pomp and power, would envy, if they were 

capable of conceiving the exquiſite pleaſure ? 

Let the republic of letters be ever free; and let 
no bribery and corruption prevail in it, Where 
patronage interferes, independence is too often de- 
ſtroyed. I except the noble inſtance of Mr. Dy- 
ſon's patronage of the poet Akenſide. 

Writing, it may be ſaid, made Addiſon a miniſter 
of tate. It raiſed Prior to public employment from 
abject obſcurity. Burner, Somers, Locke, Daven- 
ant, Stecle, and others in former days, owed their 
wealth and elevation to their pen. Their ſuccels | 
occaſioned ſuch numerous competitors, that they 
injured each other. The public was often glutted, 


| Patriots or courtiers found other ways to effect 
their purpoſes than perſuaſion and argument, in- 


vective or panegyric. The prevalence of corruption 
rendered the afliftance of argument lets neceſſary 
but ſtill politics are the beſt field for writers who 
mean only to ſerve their own intereſt, and to im- 
prove their worldly condition, * 
But no kind of writing in the preſent age is pe- 
culiarly fit for making a fortune. Auctioneers, 
Cancing-maſters, quack doctors, dentiſts, ballooniſts, 
actreiies, opera dancers, equeſtrian performers, per- 


lumers, theſe are they whom the Þritiſh nation either 
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honours with fame, or rewards with affluence, “He 
that can tell his money hath arithmetic enough” 
(ſays an old writer); “ he is a geometrician that 
c can meaſure out a good fortune to himſelf; a 
« perfect aſtrologer that can caſt the riſe and fall of 
« others, and mark their errant motion to his own 
« uſe. The beſt optics are to reflect the beams of 
« ſome great man's favour to ſhine upon him.“ 

With reſpect indeed to employing abilities on 
general ſubje&ts of morals and literature, in which 
no particular party or ſect is intereſted, one muſt 
ſay, with an ingenious writer, | 
„ Whoever is reſolved to employ his hours 
cc and his labour in this manner, ſhould con- 
« ſider himſelf as one who lays out his fortune in 
« mending the high-ways, Many ARE BENEFIT- 
« ED, AND FEW ARE OBLIGED, If he eſcapes 
« obloquy, it is very well. 5 

4 Triumpho, ſi licet, latere tecto, abſcedere.“ 
To efcape with ſafety is a triumph.“ | 
And yet ſuch labours alone uſually defcend to 
poſterity, and ſuch chiefly produce permanent ad- 
vantage to the public. Whoregards the petty con- 
troverſies of little ſectaries, or even the violent 
ſtruggles of public ſtateſmen and politicians, after 
the lapſe of half a century?  _—- 

Happy then are they who, free from ſordid mo- 
tives, ſeek excellence without regard to its recom- 
pence. They will not be without their reward in 
the final reſult of things; and, indeed, their internal 
ſatisfaction is more than a recompence for the want 
of ſecular emolument and honour. 
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Ev. V. ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF MAR= 
GINAL NOTES AND QUOTATIONS. | 


PI 
3 


** 


1 laborious writers of the laſt century pre- 

ſented moſt of their works to the public in 
bulky folios, with a ſmall letter, a large page, a 
narrow margin, and a great abundance of notes and 
citations. It was the literary faſhion of the time; 
but the faſhion is ſo much altered, that though the 
margins are now uſually large enough to admit a 
greater quantity in notes and quotations than the 
text itſelf amounts to, yet you may read works 
conſiſting of many volumes without {tumbling on a 
ſingle quotation, or finding the uniformity of the 
beautiful page violated by one marginal comment. 
Formerly, as you journeyed through a book, eluci- 
dations in the margin attended your progreſs like 


lamps by the road ſide : but now, it may be pre- 


ſumed, books ſhine like phoſphorus, or the glow- 


worm, with inherent luſtre, and require not the 


aſſiſtance of extrinſic illumination, 
That I approve of quotations myſelf, is evident 


from my practice ; though I have not been with- _ 
out hints, that books would be more ſaleable with- 


out Latin and Greek; the very ſight of which, I 


. an told, 1 is apt to dif} guſt thoſe who have forgotten 


the attainments of the grammar ſchool. But if a 
paſſage which J have read occurs to my mind while 


Jam writing, down it goes; and I have the con- 


ſolation, that if it diſpleaſes fome, it may poſlibly 
pleaſe others. Of one good effect I am ſecure : it 
has ple aſed myſelf; and I have honeſtly confeſſed, 

C6: that 
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that my own amuſement has ever formed a very 
conſiderable part of my motives both to write and 
to tranſcribe. 

But ſeriouſly, there appear to be ſome juſt ob- 
jections to the old faſhion which crowded the page 
with paſſages from various authors, and interrupted 
the context by references continually occurring even 
to ſatiety, 

The reader, it may be ſaid, either attends to 
them, or he does not; if he attends to them, not 
perhaps being able ſufficiently to regard two things 
at once, he neglects the context for the notes, or, 
at leaſt, loſes that ardour, which he may have con- 

tracted in continued uninterrupted reading, and 
which probably would have contributed more to his 
improvement than any ſide lights derived from the 
commentary. If he reſolves not to attend to them 
at all, in conſequence of his opinion that they may 
be an impediment to his purpoſe, they might, ſo 
far as he is concerned, have been entirely omit- 
ted, and the book would have been a leſs evil by 
being of leſs magnitude. 

Notes and quotations are often in languages 
unknown to the Engliſh reader, and then they 
conduce to no other end but to offend and to 
mortify him. I have no doubt but that many 


circulation by the Latin and Greek notes with which 
they abounded. Many perſons of good ſenſe, and 
well informed underſtanding, do not chuſe to be 


ancient languages, and are a little afraid of being 
aſked by their children or others, the meaning of 


and judgment they Poſleſs. 
Notes and quotations are often inſerted oſten- 
tatioully and improperly, Many authors ſeem to 
| be 


Engliſh books have been injured in their ſale and 


reminded, on every page, of their ignorance of 


paſſages which they cannot explain, whatever lenſe 
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be more anxious in the diſplay of their own attain- 
1 ments, than in convincing or entertaining their 

readers. A few Greek words, and a little Hebrew, 
conduce very much to raiſe the admiration of the 
ignorant or half learned, who know not with 
what eaſe pompous quotations are made by means 
of Indexes, Dictionaries, Florilegia, Spicilegia, Fcloge, 

and Synopſes. 

1 It is, I believe, by no means uncandid to ſappoſe, 
5 that quotations have been thus eatily and craftily 
multiplied to ſwell a volume, and to increaſe its 
„price. The artifice in this cafe deſerves the indig- 
| nation of the reader, as it reſembles the fraud of 
the huckſter, who, in vending his fruit, makes uſe 
of a meaſure half filled with extraneous matter, 
or with a falſe bottom placed in the middle of it. 
If the context of ſuch writers may be compared to 
the kernel of the nut, the notes and quotations may 
be ſaid to reſemble the huſk, yet, by a prepoſterous 
diſproportion, the huſk often contains a much. 
greater quantity than the kernel, Who can 
wonder if, in ſuch a caſe, the diſguſted reader 
throws away both the kernel and the ſhell? 
But though ſomething may be ſaid againſt notes, 
quotations, and mottoes; yet more, I believe, may 
be advanced in their favour. If a reader thinks 
them of little uſe, or does not underſtand them, 
it is eaſy to neglect them. It is true that they 
occupy a ſpace on the page, and increaſe the ſize 
of the volume; but theſe are inconveniences of 
little conſequence, compared with the pleaſure and 
information which they afford to ſcholars and at- 
tentive readers, 

A reader is often referred in the margin to 
another author who has treated the ſame ſubject 
better or more fully, or in a different ſtyle, fo as 
to alford additional information or new ene 
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If the paſſage be tranſcribed and inſerted in the 
volume before him, the reader is able to conſider ! 
it without the trouble of recurring to his library; 
a pleaſant circumſtance, which ſaves both time and J 
trouble, and which, I ſhould think, cannot fail zuu 
of being agreeable to the indolent ſtudent of mo- pre 

dern times, who only reads on his ſopha over his 

chocolate, or as he lolls in a carriage, or fits under 
the hands of the hair-dreſſer. 

It often happens that the quotations conſtitute 2 
the moſt valuable part of a book, and the reader 
may then rejoice, that he has not ſpent his money 
and time in vain; which, peradventure, he might 
have done, had the author inſerted nothing but 3 
his own production. 1 

Though notes, quotations, and mottoes may be 
very eaſily ſelected and multiplied by means of in- 
dexes and dictionaries; yet there is reaſon to con- 
clude, that a writer who applies them properly, muſt 2 
have read, or be capable of reading, the authors 
from whom they are borrowed; and, in theſe 
times of univerſal authorſhip, it is ſome comfort to 
a reader to know that his author is a little ac= 
quainted with ancient learning, and able to drink at 
the fountains of philoſophy. Ignorance may ſome- * 
times wear the maſk of learning, but not conſtantly. 
A ſhrewd obſerver will diſcover it from the awk- 
wardneſs of the wearer. 

The more numerous the ideas which a volume 
furniſhes, the more valuable it is to be conſidered; 
as that garden or orchard is the beſt which abounds 
in the greateſt plenty and variety of fruits and 
flowers, Some of the fruits and flowers are indeed 
exotic; but if the flowers are beautiful, ſweet- 
ſcented, and curious, and the fruit rich and high 
favoured, who can complain but the peevith and 
diſcontented ? You entered the garden in expecta- 

| tion 
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tion of the common productions of this elimate, and 
you are agreeably ſurpriſed with the magnolia and 
the pine- apple. 

The art of cookery has often been uſed to 
illuſtrate the art of criticiſm: and though many may 
prefer plain food, and ſay, 


Pane egeo, jam pontificum potiore placentis. Hon. 


Plain bread, I want; than _—_— cakes 
To me more acceptable. 


yet the majority will approve a rich cake, hei ghtened 
and improved with ingredients not neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute the ſubſtance of a cake, becauſe, as the lo- 
gicians ſay, they might be preſent or abſent with- 


out the loſs of the ſubject ( adeſſe vel abeſſe fine 


ſubjecti interitu ) ; but yet, who could with juſtice 
blame the cook for adding plums and ſweetmeats ? 
Many have not a taſte for ſuch ſweet things, it may 
be ſaid; but while the majority have, and while it 
is natural; the cook muſt remain without cenſure, 
Let thoſe. who like it not, refuſe it ; but let them 
not condemn the compoſition, when their own want 
of taſte is to blame. 
While mottoes and quotations are added with 
judgment, and in a limited length and number, 
they muſt be conſidered as valuable additions or 
pleaſant ornaments ; neither would I cenſure an 
author for inſerting in his works curious and valu- 
able paſſages which he has met with in his read- 
ing, any more than the traveller who adorns his 
houſe, his ſtair=caſe, or parlour, with the produc- 
tions which he has collected in his voyages; they 
might indeed be ſpared; they are not neceſſary, like 
the bed, the chairs, and the tables, but, like paint- 
ings, they are ornamental and amuſing to the 
fancy, inſtructive to the underſtanding, an in ſome 

meaſure, prove the traveller's authenticity. | 
But while I approve of judicious mottoes and 
quota- 
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quotations, I muſt join in reprobating artful and 
pedantic writers, who crowd their pages with 
Greek and Latin, merely to exalt themſelves in 
the eyes of the ignorant, and to gratify their 


vanity. The affectation and crafty accumulation of 


fecond-hand ſentences on one ſide, is no leſs con- 
temptible than the pride of many ſuperficial 
authors on the other, who call themſelves philo- 


ſophers, but who ſcorn to light their tapers at the 


torches of the ancients; who therefore write vol- 
umes without a ſingle Latin or Greek word, con- 
fidently relying on the ſolidity and copiouſneſs of 
their own doctrines : Heroic ſouls in their own eſti- 
mation | Some, however, with a detracting voice, 


will whiſper, that the true reaſon of their totally |} 


| declining to quote Greek and Latin is, that they 
underſtand only their mother tongue. 

notations have been often miſapplied by ſceptical 
and infidel writers for the moſt diſhonourable pur- 
poſes, to give weight and authority to falſehood in 
the attack of the received religion. An hiſtorian, 
who has ſpoiled his book by endeavouring to ex- 


plode Chriſtianity, has been found guilty, by ſeveral | 
ingenious anſwerers, of miſquoting, miſrepreſenting, 


and miſtranſlating paſſages from ancient authors, 
whom he endeavoured to compel into his ſervice 


as auxiliaries. But nothing is to be wondered at 


in one who Aamires Nero for generoſity and hu- 
manity. 

Quotations can then only be objected to with 
reaſon when they exceed in length and number, 
when they miſlead the reader by miſapplication, 
when they are neither illuſtrative nor ornamental, 
but inſerted ſolely from the motive of pedantic of 
tentation, or ſome other ſiniſter inducemcnt, 
Objections to them ariſing from idleneſs, ignorance, 
or Caprice, delerve no notice. 'They are zune 
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| by roaſon, and by the example of the greateſt 


authors. | 

The Engliſh reader is uſually deſirous to ſee 
Latin and Greek quotations tranſlated. They often 
diſappoint him; becauſe much of their beauty 


and force ariſes from the original language. 


Queen Caroline commanded Dr. John Clarke to 


7 tranſlate the numerous and fine quotations in Wol- 
laſton's Religion of Nature; he obeyed the Queen, 
and the quotations were murdered by royal autho- 
Jrity. 


ä " " : — 
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Fve VI. ON THE PERSONALITY OF PO= 
ETICAL SATIRISTS, 


MR. Pope has introduced a harmony of verſe 

which, however difficult to invent, is imitated _ 
with eaſe, The cloſe of the ſenſe in couplets, and 
the frequent antitheſes in the ſecond line, are 
features ſo prominent that an artiſt of inferior (kill, 
a mere faber inis, is able to copy them, and to pre- 
ſerve a very near reſemblance. 

His tranſlation of Homer is a treaſury of ſplen 
did langu-ge 3 and he who has ſtudied it will not 
find himſelf at a loſs for ſhining epithets adapted 
to every occaſion TI detract not from his merit; 
for as the improver of Engliſh verſiſication, as the 
introducer of a brilliant diction unknown befor e, he 
has juſtly obtained univerſal fame. 

But that which is laudable in him as the in- 
ventor, cannot entitle his mere imitators to any 
great applauſe. They may be called good ver- 
ſifiers and pretty poetaſters, but they cannot ee 5 
Wit 
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with their maſter as a poet, or an original 1 improver 
of verſification, 

While they exerciſed their imitative {kill on fub- 
jects not all injurious, they might obtain approbation 
for their excellence, and would certainly efcape cen- 
ſure; but the candid, the moderate, and impartial 
part of mankind have lamented that they have ſtolen 
the graces of Pope's verſification, to decorate and 
recommend a kind of ſatire, abounding in virulent 
and perſonal invective, of which the Dunciad 
afforded but too ſtriking an example. 

Some works of this kind have been extolled in the 
higheſt terms; but the extravagant applauſe was, 
in great meaſure, the ebullition of that unhappy 
_ propenſity of the human mind which prompts it to 
rejoice in ſeeing elevated merit degraded by defa- 
mation. Diveſt ſuch poems of their PERSONALITY, 
their lacal and temporary alluſrons, and how ſmall a 
Portion will remain of real genins to recommend 
them! they would not be read, notwithſtanding 
their glare of epithet, and their ſonorous numbers. 
The wit is not ſubſtantial enough to ſupport itſelf 
without perſonal invective. 

It is uſual with theſe works to riſe to univerſal 
fame immediately on publication; to baſk like the 
ephemera, in the ſunſhine for a day, and then to 
fall into irretrievable obſcurity. Sudden popularity is 

like a land flood, which rages for a ſhort time, and 
then returns into its narrow channel loſt in its orig 
nal inſignificance. 

One of the principal arts of their writers is to 
ſecure attention by ſeizing the topic of the hour, 
by filling their poems with the names of perſons 
who are the ſubject of converſation at the moment, 
and by boldly ſurpriſing their readers with attacks 
on characters the moſt reſpectable, or at leaſt on 
perſons who, from their! important offices, 3 

ther 
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| they are tolerably decent, ought to be externally re- 
ſpected or exempted from virulent abuſe and public 
obloquy. It is the intereſt of the community that 


perſons in high ſtations, whoſe example is powerful, 

and whoſe authority ought to carry weight among 
all the lower ranks, ſhould not be held out to the 
© vulgar as objects of deriſion unleſs they are fragrant- 


ly enormous. If they have common failings, or have 
been guilty of errors merely human, a veil thould be 


= thrown over them, for the ſake of decorum, and of 


that beautiful order in ſociety, which conduces to 
a a thouſand beneficial purpoſes. 
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But a ſpirit of levelling high characters and rank 


is one of the diſtinguiſhing marks of the preſent 
times. Unfortunately for all that is decent, and 
; honourable, and right, it has been found expediens 
that government, or the miniſters of government, 
= ſhould be conſtantly embarraſſed, whether right 


or wrong, by a public cenſure. The tools 


employed by the leaders of indiſcriminate and 
irrational attacks are often ſuch as are only fit for 
dirty work. Unable to effect any more lau- 
> Gable purpoſe, they have ſometimes been incited 


to aſperſe ALL. the temporary poſſeſſors of office, 
and its conſequent power, and emoluments, though 


confeſſedly meritorious. Not ſatisfied with attacking 
the political perſons, they have dared to go farther z 
to enter enter into the privacies of family retire- 
ment for the fake of degrading honeſt men, and 
to ſpare neither age nor ſex in divulging whatever 
envy and malice may have ſuggeſted, 'The poe- 
tical ſatiriſt has been called upon as a powerful 
auxiliary in conducting the levelling engine. Some 
read and are pleaſed with verſe, who would have 
overlooked the invective of humble proſe. Good 
verſifiers have been found ready to engage in this 
ſervice, and the moſt exalted perſons in the 2 
Om 
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dom have been cruelly hitched in a rhyme, and 
and thrown out to the vulgar to be toſſed about by 
the tongue of infamy. 

Every loyal ſubject, every gentleman, every con- 
ſiderat- father of a family, every man of common 

humanity, is hurt at the cruel and opprobrious treat- 

ment which the King, juſtly deemed the very foun- 
| tain of honour, has experienced from the hands of 
rhyming ſiſatriſts. Excinſively of all per/snal con- 
derations, while this conſtitution is monarchical, 
the King ſhould be honomed for the ſake of his 
office, and for the ſake of the conſtitution, 

Great pretenſions to good humour, mirth, and 
gaiety, are made by perſonal ſatiriſts; but the pre- 
tenſions are a veil of gauze. It is eaſy to ſee, through 
the pellucid diſguiſe, the ſnakes of envy, the hor- 
rid features of malice, the yellow tinge of jealouſ. Ys 
and the diſtortions of diſappointment grinning with 
a Sardonic {mile “. 

But as a veil is uſed, as diverſion and pleaſantry 
are promiſed, and as detraction from illuſtrious 
Merit is but too agreeable to moſt men, perſonal 
and ſatirical poems are read, and, like waips, do 


much miſchief in the ſhort period of their ex- 
iſtence. 


The pain they give to individuals who are thus 
burned with a cauſtic, yet are conſcious of having 
given no provocation, is enough to render the 
practice odious in the eyes of all who conſider duly 
how much a feeling mind ſuffers on ſuch occaſions, 
and how little right a dark aſſaſſin can have to 
inflict apuniſhment without an offence; and to bring 
a public accuſation without coming forward to the 


15 public as the accuſer. 


* Hic nigræ ſuccus loliginis, hac eſt 
 Arugo mera. | 
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The practice is injucious to ſociety, as it tends 


o diſcourage the growth of virtue and all honeſt 


attempts to be diſtinguiſhed by merit. Such at- 
empts of neceſſity render a man conſpicuous; and 
he no ſooner becomes ſo, than he is confidered as 
2 proper mark for {corn to ſhoot at, and for envy to 
aſperſe. A man may be afraid to exert himſelf, 
when, every ſtep he advances, he is the more in 
danger of attracting notice, and, conſequently, of 
becoming the mark at which the malevolent may 
bend their bows, and Jpoot out their ar rowwr, even bitter 
abort. 

What a triumph to villany, profligacy, and igno- 
rance, when virtuous innocent, and inoffenſive 
characters are thus ſingled out for that ſatire which 
themſelves only can deſerve. 

This is a grievance which requires the inter- 
ference of the legiſlature *. Expoſtulation is in 
vain z and even laws, whick migbt redreſs it, will 
not be duly executed, in a country where ſome de- 
gree of licentiouſneſs is unfortunately conſidered as 
eſſential to the exiſtence of civil liberty. 


D. 


Ev. VII. ov MODERN $0NGS SUNG AT 
PLACES OF PUBLIC DIVERSION. 


IVERY ſcholar knows that Piſhop Lowth, in a 

* ſolemn introduction to his Lectures on ſacred 
Poerry, has inſerted, in the very firſt place, and as 
one of the moſt ſtriking inſtances of the power of 
poetry, a Greek political ballad, which uſed to be 


» Vim dignam lege regi. Hoa, 


A wrong which law ſtou'd curbs 


ſung 


2 
| 
' 
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ſung by the Athenian liberty-boys at their feſtive 
ſympofia, and by the mob and the ballad ſingers in 
the ſtreets and alleys of that celebrated city. The 
Biſhop, after citing it at full length, ſuggeſts, that 
if, after the memorable ides of March, ſuch a ſong 
had been given by the Tyrannicides of Rome to the 
common people to be ſung in the Suburra and the 
Forum, it would have been all over with the party 


and the tyranny of the Cæſars. This ballad / Har. 
miodion Melos) would, in the opinion of the Prelate, 


have done more than all the Philippics of Cicero; 
and yet, though in Greek, it is not better than 


many an one ſung in Cheapſide in praiſe of Wilkes 


and liberty. It bears a conſiderable reſemblance to 


ſeveral popular ſongs written by ſuch Poets as, 


Tom D' Urfey and George Alexander Stevens, 
whom ſome future lecturer in poetry may call (as 
the Biſhop does Calliſtratus, the author of his fa. 


vourite ſong) ingenious poets and excellent mem- 


bers of the ſtate “. 85 
That the Biſhop thought proper to ſelect a trivia 
ballad to ſhew the force of poetry, when he was 


to treat of heaven-inſpired poetry, evinces that he 
deemed ballads capable of producing wonderful 


effects on the human heart, and therefore of great 
conſequence, and worthy to be ranked with the 
ſublimeſt ſtrains and even with ſacred poetry. 

I imagine there muſt have been a favourite ture 


to theſe words, which is now loſt paſt recovery; 
for among us a popular tune and popular words are 


generally united : at leaſt the words will ſeldom be 
long popular without a favourite tune. Words 
ſcarcely above nonſenſe have had a fine effect when 


recommended by favourite ſounds z Lillabullero !s 


an obvious inſtance, and many others might be 
enumerated. Lord Wharton boaſted that be 


* Ingenioſos poctas et valdè bonos cives, 
| Low Tn de Sacra Pocſi. 


rhymed 


rhymed the King out of the kingdom by it. Hearts 


lot it was to be food for powder, 


| the mind when they act ſeparately; but, when 
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of Oak are our Ships, Hearts of Oak are our Men, is 
as good a compoſition as that of the old Greeian 
with the hard name, and I dare ſay has contributed 
to animate many a poor creature, whoſe unhappy 
- Hofier's Ghoſt, 
the Vicar of Bray, and joy to great Ceſar, had great 
weight in the times in which they firſt appeared, 

But if political ſongs produce conſequences ſo im- 
portant, it is but reaſonable to conclude, that bac- 
chanalian and amorous ſongs have, in their way, 
an influence ſimilar and no leſs powerful. 

Muſic and poetry are wonderfully efficacious on 
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united, their power is more than doubled. They 
are, of neceſſity, united in ſongs, and the effect is 
uſually increaſed by wine, cheerful converſation, 
and every ſpecies of convivial joy. 
I argue, then, that, if political ſongs have had 
ſuch wonderſul power as to lead on armies to con- 
queſt, and to dethrone kings; thoſe ſongs in which 
the joys of love and wine are celebrated, muſt have 

done great exccution in private life. It is fair, I 
think, to draw ſuch an inference. | Dy 
I procect to infer, that it is of great conſequence 
to the cauſe of temperance, and all other virtues, 
that the poetry of popular ſongs ſhould be of a good 
tendency. For as ſongs may do great harm, ſo 
may they do great good, under proper regulation. 
Perhaps we have not improved in ſong-writing 
ſo much as in other ſpecies of poetry; for the ol 
ſongs are ſtill the beſt, if we judge by that infallible 
criterion, Popularity. | 5 5 
But ſuch is the love of novelty, that with a new 
tune there muſt be a new ſong; and, unhappily, 
the compoſers of the poetry are leſs excellent in 
their art, than the compoſers of the mulic, The 
| _ | muſic, 
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muſic is often delightful, while the verſe is mere!y 
rhyme, not only unaccompanied with reaſon, but 


deſtitute of fancy, harmony, and elegance 


But they who can write neither good ſenſe nor 
good poetry, can write licentiouſly, and give to their 
inſipid jingle the high ſeaſoning of indelicate double 
meanings, or even groſs obſcenity. 

If they deſcend not to this degradation, they yet 
repreſent the paſſion of love in language, which, 


though mere common-place, renders it very difficult 


for ladies of delicacy to ſing their ſongs without the 
bluſh of confuſion. Nothivg is, indeed, more com- 
mon than to hear young ladies fay, „ The tune is 
« delightful, but the words are nonſenſical. We 


cc never mind the words, we only make ule of 
« them to ſing the tune, without giving them a mo- 
6 ment' s attention.“ 


The effects of a ſong ought to ariſe conforAity 
from the muſic and the poetry. If the words are 
conſidered as of no conſequence and unworthy of 
attention, it is evident that much of the pleaſure, 


perhaps half of it, is entirely loſt to the ſinger and 
the hearer. But though the young lady may apo— 
logiſe for ſinging nonſenſe, or warm deſcriptions of 


pafſions which her delicacy muſt conceal, by ſaying 


ſhe does not mind the words; it may be doubted 
whether it is poſſible to learn a ſong by memory, 


and ing it frequently in company, without giving 


the words a very conſiderable degree of attention, 


'The ear often corrupts the heart by the | intervention 
of the lyre. 

And I think it probable that indelicate ſongs have 
done almoſt as much harm by inflaming the imagj- 
nation, as novels and ſentimental letters. I do rot 


ſpeak of ſongs groſsly indecent; for ſuch are 
certainly never permitted to lie on the young lady's 
har plichord ; but I Toon: of thole which come out 


every 


ſong is ſet to a pleaſing and excellent tune, they 


take care, for their own ſake, that the poetry ſhould 
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every ſcaſon at the celebrated places of public amuſe- 
ment. The mulic is charming, and the words are 
uſually well adapted to the mixed audience of thoſe 
places, but not always ſo well to the parlour, the 
drawing-room, and ladies library, 

I propoſe to the muſical ladies, or rather to the 
muſic maſters, that whenever a fooliſh or improper 


would ſeek ſome poetical compoſition of ſimilar 
metre, and of eſtabliſhed reputation, which may be 
ſung to the ſame tune, without any inconvenience, 
but on the contrary with great advantage, to the 
tune, to the morals, to the taſte; and with an ad- 
dition to the pleaſure of all young perſons who are 
educated with care and delicacy. 

Where young ladies have a poetical talent, which 
is common in this age, I ſhould think they could not 
employ it more agreeably and uſefully, than in 
writing new words to tunes which are accompanied 
with ſuch as they cannot but diſapprove. It would 
be an additional pleaſure to the hearers to have, at 
the ſame time, a ſpecimen of the fair performer's 
{kill both in muſic and in poetry. 

I cannot diſmiſs the ſubject without expreſling a 
wiſh that the compoſers of faſhionable ſongs would 


be at leaſt inoffenſive; for there are many moſt 
pleaſing pieces of malic rejected by reſpectable fami- 
lies, and conſequently ſoon loſt in obſcurity, be- 
cauſe the words are ſuch as cannot be ſung without 
cauſing ſome degree of pain or exciting a bluſh, 
This is not indeed a licentious age in theatrical 

amuſements, nor in ſong-writing, compared with 
the reign of the ſecond Charles: but {till there is 
a diſguiſed indecency which prevails in both, and 
which | is probably the more e as the poiſoned 
Vel, . 1 8 
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pill 1s gilded, and as the dagger 1s braided with a 
wreath of myrtle, | 
But, excluſively of moral conſiderations, every 
man of taſte muſt wiſh to ſee good poetry united 
with good muſic. 
The beſt * poets of antiquity wrote themoſt popu- 
lar ſongs. Moſt of the odes of Horace are love or 


drinking ſongs. Anacreon has gained immortality 


by ſongs alone. Sappho was a ſong writer. Even 
great ſtateſmen, as, for inſtance, Solon, wrote ſongs 
for political purpoſes with great ſucceſs. 

Many of our beſt poets alſo who have obtained 
the rank of Engliſh claſſics, wrote ſongs ; but who 


writes for Vauxhall? The beſt writers of the age 


need not think it a degrading condeſcenſion, when 
they conſider the dignity of muſic and poetry, and 
how widely their effects are diffuſed in this mulical 
age and country, 
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Evenine VIII. 


Ornes ea vehementius quam fortaſls ſentis. Amori noſtro pluſ- 
culum ctiam quin concedat veritas, largiare, | 


Add a little more embelliſhment then you p:rhaps think Ariftly dur. 


Peſtoro a little more upon your Jriendſlap for me than rigid truth would 


aliow. Lic. . 1. Luccelus. 
: Quicquid Gracia mendax 
Audet in hiſtoria. = 


Her bold untruths in Hiſtorys page 
| Romancing Greece unfolds. 


Hon. 


JF you have been an ocular witneſs to an affray, 


a fire, or any occurrence in the ſtreet, and you 


ſee an account of it in all the newſpapers next 

morning, though they ſhould all pretend to accu- 

racy and minuteneſs, you would find them all vary 
. TFoetæ nclici et Hyici. 


in 
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in ſome particulars from each other, and from the 
truth, yet without the leaſt deſign to contradict or 
to deceive; but different reporters of the fame facts 
{aw them at different times, or in different lights, 
with various degrees of attention, and reported them 
with various degrees of ckelt according to the 
variety in their powers of memory, or their talents 
for deſcription. 

In explaining the cuſtoms and deſcribing places, 
which they have never ſcen, there is every reaſon 
to believe that moſt of the hiſtorians are uninten= 
tionally deceitful. It is {cldom that neighbouring 
nations can know with accuracy each other's moſt 
familiar actions, ſports, diverſions, and places of 
reſort, by written accounts or oral deſcription, No- 
thing but ocular obſervation can ſecure exactneſs. 
I was lately much diverted with an article from the 
great French Encyclopedic, quoted in the notes to 
Mr. Maſon's Englith Garden. The word to be 
explained is bowling-gree n, ſpelt by the lext- 
cographers Boulingrin. © Boulingrin is a ſpecies of 
« parterre,” ſay they, © compoſed of pieces of di- 
« vided turf, with borders floping (en glacis ), 
e and evergreens at the corners and other parts of 
« it. It is mowed four times a-year to make the 
« turf finer, The invention of this Kind of par- 
« terre comes from England, as alſo its name, 
« which is derived from duale 3 and grin, fine 
« oraſs or turf. Boulingrins are 1 faple or 
compound; the fimple are all turf without orna- 
« ment; the compound are cut into compartinents 
« of turf, embroidered with knots, mixt with little 
« paths, borders of flowers, yew-trees, and flower= 
« ing ſhrubs. Sand aito of different colours con- 
« tributes gr catly to their value.” 

Such is the French deſcription of a Bowling- green 
ſanctioned by tac gras Encyclopedie 
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The celebrated Mr, Sorbiere, furniſhes the fol- 


lowing materials for an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian of 
England, in his famous book of travels among us. 
He favs, « that our chief clergymen, who have 


pluralities of benefices, make their grooms their 


curates; that our biſhops horribly abuſe their juriſ- 


diction in their ex- communications and impoſitions; 


that they are ſo haughty, that none of the inferior 
pricſts dare to ſpeak to them; that they rob the 
church, by letting its leaſes for thirty years, getting 
all the money into their own pockets, and /eavin 

only a ſmall revenue to their ſucceſſors ; ; and that Eng- 


land is a country where no man is afraid of com- 


mitting ſimony.“ 

It would be difficult to obtain an exact hiſtory of 
the events of yeſterday; how much more of thoſe 
which happened a hundred or a thouſand years ago, 
and in times when the art of manual writing was not 


common, and men were prone to tranſmit to poſ- 


terity by tradition, the dreams of the night, and 
the imaginations of their idle hours, as real and 


authentic hiſtory, 


Thoſe who wrote in the earlier N finding 
a dearth of materials, from the deficiency of writ- 
ten documents, ſought in the powers of invention 
what they could not find in the archives of their 
country. A book was to be made, and it was to 
be entertaining. The terra incognita was therefore 
_ ſupplied with woods and mountains according to the 
will of the geographer. Hence the ſtories of Pyg- 
mies and Cranes, Gynocephali, Aſtromori, Hip- 
popodes, Phanniſti, and Troglodytæ. 
Herodotus, one of the earlieſt hiſtorians, writes 
a romance under the name of hiſtory, almoſt as fic- 


titious as Don Quixote de la Mancha, but not nearly 
ſo ingenious or entertaining; yet he is called the 


Father of Hiſtory. He might as juſtly be called the 
Father 
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Father of Lies. The Chaldzan hiſtory of Beroſus, 
and the Agyptian hiſtory of Manetho, are deemed 
but the forgeries of Annius and Viterbo. »Sancho- 
niathon's Phoenician hiſtory is equally deſtitute of 
credit, if there is any contidence to be placed in the 
opinions of Scaliger and Dodwell. 


Thus the very foundations, on which the ſplendid 


fabric of hiſtory is* to be erected are deſtitute of 
ſolidity. But they are uſually ſtrong enough to ſup- 
port the ſuperſtructure; which is too often but a 
paper building, a houſe of cards, pretty and divert- 
ing to look at, but of little uſe and value, when the 
entertainment it affords is deducted, 

It would be a juſt deſcription of the greater part 
of hiſtories, to ſay of them, that they are hiſtorical 


romances, founded ſometimes on fact, but capri- 


ciouilyrelated according to the hiſtorian's prejudices, 
party, or miſrepreſentation, and fantaſtically em- 
belliſhed by the falſe colours of poetry and rhetoric, 
Writers of hiſtory are often in a dependent ſtate, 
and are ready to conceal, or palliate, or exaggerate 
any circumſtance or tranſaction, according to the 
wiſhes of a party, a powerful nobleman, or a king. 


The learned Pate ducks to the wealthy fool, and the pen | 


of hiſtory is often guided by an illiterate deſpot. 
The hiſtories written by different perſon of dif- 


ferent parties are known to repreſent the very fame 


things and perſons as laudable and execrable, god- 
Uke and diabolical at the fame time. 


There is a well-known hiſtorical inſtance of par- 
tiality recorded by Polybius, who was himſelf alſo 


extremely partial. Fabius and Philinus wrote the 
hiſtory of the Punic war; Fabius a Roman, and 
Philinus a Carthaginian. The Roman extolled his 
countrymen, and blamed the Carthaginians in every 
thing. The Carthaginian threw all the errors and 


defects on the Romans, and triumphed in the ſu- 
D 3 periority 
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periority of Punic valour, wiſdom, and generoſity, 


To whom was credit due? Certainly to neither; 
and have we no modern Fabii and Philini? Let us 
read the gazettes of different nations in a ſtate of war. 
When I am deſirous of knowing real facts ſtript 
of fallacy, I look for them in ſomechron ological table; 
but I read not a popular hiſtory. I peruſe a popular 
hiſtory, only when I am deſirous of being entertained 
by compoſition, by the charms of ſtyle, eloquence, 
and poetical painting; or of being amuſed with ob- 
ſerving the influence of party, or religions prejudice, 
on the mind of the writer and his admirers. The 


real facts are the clay which the popular hiſtorian, 


like a modeller, forms into various ſhapes, accord- 


ing to his own taſte and inclination, ſome to honor 
and fame to Uiſhonor, 'Fo ſome of it he gives 
great beauty not its own; ſome he throws away 
wantonly or artfully, and the reſt he ſhapes into 
vulgar utenſils; or models them into the deformity of 
caricature. It is a pleaſing paſtime to view his work; 


and men of taſte and imagination are much de- 


lighted with his ingenuity. Weak and inexperienced 


perſons believe him implicitly ; others find real truth 
in himnearly in the ſame proportion as ſilver is found 
in a great maſs of lead, or pearls in oyſter-ſhells. 
80 little credit is to bs given to hiſtorians, even 
in the recital of facts of public notoriety | how much 


leſs to their delineation of characters, and deſcrip- 


tions of motives for actions, ſecret counſels and de— 
ligns, to which none was a witneſs but the boſon 
which entertainedthem? Yet many hiſtorians kindly 
communicate all. You would think them of the 


privy council of all nations; that they poſſeſſed the 
attribute of omniſcience, though their intelligence 


never came from a higher ſource than an old 
woman's tale. 
Jour true, claſſical biſtorian never feels any difli- 


cultics. 
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culties for want of matter. When he finds it not, 
he makes it. He is a poet in prole. I tcarcely need 

mention thoſe fine ſpeeches in the very bett ancient 
hiſtorians, not one ſyllable of which, except in a 
very few inſtances, was ever uttered by the perion- 
age to whom it is attributed. Truth gives a faint 
outline; the hiſtorian adds ſhades and colours, 
drapery, action, and expreſſion. He lays on the 
red, the orange, the yellow, the blue, the pur ple, 
the violet, the black, and the white“. 

Some Writers in their attack of Chriſtianicy have 
relied greatly on the repreſentations of hiſtorians 
whole character were remarkably bad both as men 
and as writers; who alſo labourcd under the genera/ 
imputation of milre preſenting truth, like every other 
hiſtoriographer. Whatever ſuch writers find againſt 
the Chriſtian cauſe in the moſt contemptible hit 
torians, they bring in triumph, and are ready to 
ſing the ſong of victory, or cry out þ eureka with 


. : Archimedes, But with all their prctenſions to 


philoſophy, they act moſt unphiloſophically in giving 
implicit credit to wretched annaliſts, paltry tools of 
paltry princes, who are known to have fabricated a 
great part of their ſtories; and who, when they 
{poke againſt Criſtianity, ſaw it with the eyes of 
prejudiced heathens, or envious ſophiits, too proud 
to behold with patience a ſect flouriſhing on the 
ruins of their own fame and doininion, 

But it will be aſked, whether what I have ſaid 
againſt the credibility of hiſtory in general, may nat 
be appl ed to the evangelical hiſtory. 1 anſwer 
that preps it might, if the credibility of that hiſ“ 
tory did not chiefly depend on its internal evidence, 


* Gracis hiſtorits Prunus poeticæ Gmilis eſt licentia. 
| QUINTILIAN, 


The licence e by the Greek hiſtorians, reſembles the licence o 
poetry. 


+ I have made a diſcovery, 
4 I never 
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I never yet ſaw any external evidence of it whicl. 
might not admit of controvery; but the internal 


proofs have a counterpart in every man's boſom, 


who will faithfully ſearch for it, which gives it in- 
conteſtable confirmation. The Evangeliſts and 
Apoſtles were fallible men like other hiſtorians ; 


but the Spirit of God, which operated on them, 
and now operates on all true Chriſtians, teaches the 


humble inquirer to find truth there, and there only, 
in a ſtate of perfect purity. We may amuſe our- 


ſelves with tinſel and paſte in mere human com- 


poſitions; but gold and jewels are to be dug for in 


that mine; and happy they who know how to 
value them, 


I will cite one ſtrong internal evidence of the 


_ Goſpel Hiſtory from the preliminary obſervations 
to Macknight's Harmony, 


c It is remarkable, that through the whole of 
ce their hiſtories, the Evangeliſts have not paſſed 
« one encomium upon Jeſus, or upon any of his 
& friends, nor thrown out one reflection againſt his 
« enemies; although much of both kinds might 


« have been, and no doubt would have been done by 


« them, had they been governed either by a ſpirit 


« of impoſture or enthuſiaſm. Chriſt's life is not 


c praiſed in the goſpel, his death is not lamented, his 


« friends are not commended, his enemies are not 
60 reproached, nor even blamed ; but every thing 
« js told naked and unadorned, juſt as it happened ; 
F and all who read are left to judge, and 
c make reflections for themſelves; a manner of 


„ writing which the hiſtorians never would have 


„„ fallen into, had not their minds been under the 


« guidance of the moſt ſober reaſon, and deeply 

« impreſſed with the dignity, importance, and 

« truth of their ſubject.” 

There! is then no hiſtory in the world ſo artleſs as 
the 
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the evangelical, and none which, from its manner, 
has ſo great an appearance of veracity. 

But though this is not admitted for a moment by 
by the ſceptical writer; yet, at the ſame time, 
every paſſage againſt Chriſtianity in antient hiſ- 
torians, however ſuſpicious their character, is tri- 
umphantly cited by him as a full, a ſtrong, and un- 


anſwerable evidence in favour of infidelity. 
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Cui non fit publica v ena 
Qui nihil expoſhtum ſoleat deducere, nec qui 
Communi feriat carmen triviale monet3, e 


Stile hachneyed jokes ſhall be no longer borne 
Like worthl ſs half-pence by the vulgar worn, 


THE common coin which is conſtantly in circu- 
lation among the loweſt of the people, uſually 
contracts a degree of filth, which renders it con- 
temptible to the genteeler and richer orders, many 
of whom never touch it with their hands, or ſuffer 
it to enter their pockets, from a fear of defilement. 
There is allo a common ſort of wit, which, from 
© conſtant uſe in the mouths of the vulgar, is become 
polluted. It is indeed, in its trite ſtate, fit for none 
but the vulgar, and ought, like dirty halfpence and 
farthings, to be chiefly confined. to their inter- 
courſe. 5 25 EY 1 
The wit I mean, I diſtinguiſh by the name of 
 Common-place Wit. It might have been ſheer wit 
in the days of our grandfathers; but is now, from 
an alteration in. manners and cuſtoms, either no 
longer founded on truth and real life or has quite 
NZ ol 5 - Wo 
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loſt the grace of novelty“. It is as obſolete as far- 
dingales, ruffs, and ſquare-toed ſhoes, It is worn 
out, quite threadbare, and ought to be conſigned 
to Monmouth-ſtreet and Roſemary-lane. 
One of the moſt common topics of common-place 
wit, is a jocularity on the lord-mayor and aldermen 
of London, as great eaters, particularly of cuſtard, 
It might be true formerly that they were addicted 
to gluttony, and it may be true now that ſome. 
among them, like other men, have ſet up an idol 
in their belly. But gluttony is not now ſufficiently 
confined to them to juſtify the perpetual and exclu- 
ſive jokes on their gormandizing, as if it were their 
peculiar and inſeparable characteriſtic. Gentle- 
men of education and patrimonial fortune have often 
been elected into the court of aldermen; and there 
is no more reaſon to ſuppoſe them fonder of eating 
when become magiſtrates, than when they con- 
tinued in a private ſtation. In general there is a re- 
finement in the preſent age which does not allow 
men of rank and fortune to place their enjoyment 
in feeding to exceſs, though it may teach them to 
indulge the more agreeable luxury of cating with 
an elegance of palate.. | 
] have known aldermen of Singular abſtemiouſ- 
neſs, who would fit at tables covered with every 
dainty, and eat moderately of the plaineſt food; 
while hungry v2u/d-be-wwits, who were accidentally 
invited, indulged in exceſſive gluttony. Yet the 
vould-be-wwits uſed to laugh with a grin of ſelf-com- 
placency at their. entertainers, (as ſoon as they were. 
recovered of their own cropſickneſs) for giving what 
they were pleaſed to call an aldermanic feaſt. 


| * Reſpicere exemplar vitæ morumque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem Hox. 


Let imitators truly learned and wiſe 
e the * manners, as-they riſe. 
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The common council and the city companies are 
ſtanding topics of jocularity, on account of their 
atchievements with the knife and fork, As it una- 
voidably happens that ſome among them are of 
low and vulgar habits, and of mean minds, -as well 
as of mean origin, a few may be obſerved to com- 
penſate the poorneſs of their own tables, by gorman- 
dizing at a public feaſt, where dainties are preſented 
which they never t: aſted before, or where the flavour 
of every diſh is hcightened by that fine ſeaſoner to 
their palates, a conſciouſneſs that it comes free of 
coſt. This, I ſay, may be the caſe in a few in- 
ſtances; but they.” are not ſtriking enough to juſ- 
tify an everlaſting repetition of jokes on the wor- 
thy liverymen and common council of the. city of 
London. 

Even if the — are well founded, we have now 
had enough of them, and let not us be rente in one 
way, while we are ridiculing exceſs of food in another. 

But not only the lord-mayor, aldermen, com- 
mon- council, and Irvery, but all the natives, and all 
the iohabitants of London, ſupply the witlings with 
a perennial fountain of jocularity, under the appel- 
lation of Cockneys, Your true Cockney, one who 
was never out of the ſound of Bow bell, is uncom- 
mon in the preſent age. No perſons ramble more 
than the citizens, to Bath, 'Tunbridge, Brighthelm- 
ſtone, Margate, and all other places of fathionable 
reſort, Perhaps it would be better if there were 
more real Cockneys.. Trade would be better 
minded, there would be leſs folly, extravagance, 
and ruin, and the Gazette would not be ſo crowded 
with advertiſements... But the Cockney was ſe-_ 
lected as an object of ridicule ſome hundred years 
ago; and ſo he muſt continue, or elſe the haber- 
daſhers of ſmall wit, and retailers. of old jokes, 
muſt become bankrupts for want of Rock in trade. 

| F 6 The 
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The profeſſions, indeed, will ſupply them with | 


many articles in their way, ready cut and dried. 
The clergyman, in the ideas of theſe humouriſts, 

is no leſs fond of good eating and drinking than 

the alderman; and why ſhould he be? ſince both 


of them are only on a level with the reſt of man- 
kind in this ſpecies of enjoyment, which is natural 
and neceſlary, and which, with reſpect to guilt or 


innocence, may be deemed a matter of indifference. 
I imagine that the idea of clergymen's eating to ex- 
ceſs might ariſe from the ancient cuſtom of keeping 
chaplains at the table of great men, where they 
fared ſumptuoully every day, and, perhaps, ſeemed 
highly delighted, though even then it was expected 


of them, that they ſhould retire, as ſoon as the 
deſſert appeared. 5 

* But if the joke on the parſons was once a good 

one, it has now loſt all its goodneſs, becauſe it is 


ſtale. The parſons, after all, may conſote. them- 


ſelves, if the jokers can ſay no worſe of them than 


that they love pudding. A piece of ſolid pudding, 
it muſt be owned, is in itſelf a far better thing than 


ſuch witticiſm, fach ſalt as has loſt its favour. 
Thoſe jokes on the clerical profeſſion which relate 


to formal dreſs, great wigs, grave faces, and long 
ſermons, are now totally unſupported by the man- 


ners and faſhions which prevail at preſent in the 


eccleſiaſtical werld, The race of formal Spintexts - ; 
and ſolemn Sayg races is nearly extinct. 5 


The lawyers afford an abundance of ready-made 


jokes for little wits; but the jokes are ſo old that 


they ceaſe to pleaſe, except among the witty fr a- 


ternity, or among the vulgar. : 
The profeſſion of phykic is, perhaps, the richeſt 
mine of wit, which the witlings are able to find. 
Tye-wig and gold-headed canes are inexhauſtible 


but the phyſicians of the preſent day wear neither, 
There 
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There is the misfortune. The barren joker pro- 
cures all his ſtock. from the old ſtores of deceaſed 
witlings of the laſt century; mere rubbiſh and lum- 
ber, Which would be thrown away, if it were not 
bought up and retailed. by theſe ſecond-hand dealers. 
in caſt-off trumpery. | 5 

The ſects, as well as the profeſſions, ſuggeſt a 
great deal of common: place jocularity. Preſby- 
terians and Quakers ſupply a delectable ſort of wit, 
which comes at an eaſy rate, being attended with 
no expence of thought nor labour of invention. 
But the Preſbyterian and Quaker of the laſt century 
reſembled thoſe of the preſent but little; and the 
ſhaft of ridicule, which might have adhered to ſome 
of them, would now, in moſt caſes, recoil on the 
aſſailant. 5 


National prejudices are another copious fountain 
of petty wit. A Welſhman is no ſooner mentioned 
in the ſociety of jokers, than goats, leeks, and red EE 
herrings occur to his polite imagination. A Scotch-. Im 
man brings to mind the Scotch fiddle, famine, oat- 
meal, whiſkey, barren land, and want of trees: 
an Iriſhman, potatoes, blunders, bulls : a French- 
man, ſoup meagre, wooden thoes, ruffles without 
ſhirts, cowardice : an Engliſhman, roaſt beef, ho- 

nour, honeſty, courage, riches, every thing glorious; 
and deſirable under the ſun. SE 

Many of theſe vulgar characteriſtics might origin- 
ally have ſome foundation in truth; but when the 
ſame diſh is ſerved up with the ſame ſauce from age 
"s ape, who can wonder if the appetite for it ſhould 
fail! 1 

And now I mention diſhes, what a feaſt of ready- 
dreſſed wit does a dinner ſupply ? Suppoſe it a calf's 
head; then, Pray do you want brains? You have 
tongue enough already. A hare ſuggeſts the witty 
idea of being harcbrained ; a goole is as full of 

jokes 
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jokes as of ſage and onion, The land of Hau 
abounds with falt, and I with there were a grain of 
the true Attic in it. If you want ſauce, you are 
informed that you are ſaucy enough already*. _ 
In harmleſs converſe, many levities and follies 
which ariſe from an ebullition of good ſpirits, and 
are accompanied with good humour, are not only 
pardonable, but uſeful, as they contribute to paſs a 
vacant hour with a charming gaiety of heart. But 
in compoſition, all common-place. wit is inſuffer. 
able; and yet he who is acquainted with the dra- 
matic writings of the age will recollect, that many 
. comedies, and more farces, depend upon nothing 
elſe for their power of affording entertainment, 
'The drollery of comic actors cauſes them to keep 
their place on the ſtage ; otherwiſe it would be 
impoſſible to ſit at them withaut yawning or hiſling, 
It would not be difficult to mention both poems and 
proſaic pieces of a ſort of humour, founded entirely 
on ridicule. of the citizen, the clergyman, the 
lawyer, the doctor, the Preſbyterian, the Quaker, 
the Welſhman, the Scotchman, the Iriſhman, the 
Frenchman, and not diſplaying one idea which is 


not to be numbered in the liſt of common places. 


The humour, in its day, was perhaps good]; but it 
is time to relinquiſh it when it is grown thread- 
bare; and I adviſe all avould-be-2vitsr, who have no 
other ſtock in hand but ſuch as I have deſcribed, 
to get rid of their lumber immediately, and ſet up 
with as good. a capital as they can raiſe, of com- 

mon ſenſe; recolleCting the proverb, that an ounce 
of good ſenſe is worth a pound of wit. I will add, 
that common ſenſe will not only be a more uſeful, 
but a more agreeable qualification ; for, to people of 
judgment, nothing is more diſguſting than the im- 


* Vide Swift's Polite Converſation, 


portunate 
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fling as dreſs is, he recollected what Horace ſays 


evils, and gave it a very conſiderable. ſhare of his 


in the preſent; and I always conſider his maki 


written, that he would have bighly diſapproved the 
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innate and impertinent vivacity of a petulant re- 
tailer of ſtale, threadbare, old-falluoned wit and 
Humour. 


Coco, Icon, ET AMAZON! 
Propria que Maribus. 


THE Spectator interfered very much in the { mun-. 
dus muliebris ) woman's world, I do not.know 
whether he did not condeſcend too far, in med- 
dling with the affairs of the toilette, conſidering that 
= capable of enlarging on ſubjects of a kind 


uch ſublimer and more important. But tri- 


concerning the tendency of trifles to lead to ſerious 


attention. 
The ladies in his day were not ſo great readers as. 


them and their dreſs ſo frequently the ſubject of his. 
lucubrations, an innocent ſtratagem to draw their 
attention to his book, and thus to allure them to 
the nobleſt ſpeculations on ſubjects moral and di- 
vine, 

But if he really thought- the dreſs of the ladies 
of great importance, and had lived in the preſent. 
age, a great part of his papers muſt have been de- 
voted to the ſubject; | 

I think it is eaſy to collect, frown what he has 


culine. 


character. 
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line dreſs for which the ladies in our times have | 


diſplayed a fingwar predilection. 

I bere is ſomething ſo lovely in feminine ſoftneſs 
and delicacy, when free from affectation, and not 
cauſed by ſickneſs or infirmity, that they who en- 
deavour to hide thoſe attractive qualities, by aſſum- 
ing the air and dreſs of a man, muſt be conſidered 
as ignorantly defcating their own intentions to 
pleaſe, Taſte requires a congruity between the in- 
_ ternal character and external appearance. The im. 
agination will involuntarily form to itſelf an idea of 


| ſuch a correſpondence ; and the lady who appears | | 


in a manly dreſs will at firſt fight ſuggeſt the appre- 
henſion of a deficiency of female gentleneſs and 
grace. This firſt idea may be ſuperſeded by any 
one who takes time to conſider, that the dreſs is 
not, perhaps, the conſequence of choice, but merely 
an innocent compliance with a temporary = 4 
Yet as firſt ideas are in general. of great c 
"quence, and not always corrected by ſecond, I 
fhould think it wiſe in the female world to take care 
that their dreſs, which they evidently ſtudy. with 
an intention to render. themſelves agreeable, ſhould 
not convey a bidding idea to the moſt * 
ficial obſerver. 
Silks, linens, cottons, gauzes, and all the ſtock 
of the milliner and haberdaſher, which J forbear 
to name, leſt I ſhould only diſplay. my ignorance, 
have a beauty, a delicacy, and a ſoftneſs, charac- 
tereſtic of thoſe whom they were deſigned to em- 
- belliſh.. But broad cloth diſplays a ſtrength and 
roughneſs, which is of a piece with the manly 
Notwithſtanding this evident truth, 
nothing is more common in the preſent age, than 


to behold ladies of the utmoſt elegance dreſſed in 


broad cloth externally froin top to toe, I do not 


cenſure 'the riding-dreſs, which pleads convenience 


- | | | in 
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in palliation of its maſculine appearance: but the 


riding-dreſs is lately become both the walking-dreſs 


and the domeſtic dreſs. The Habit has introduced 
the great coat, the ſourtout, in which a lady, but- 
toned up with broad metal buttons, appears much 
like the footman behind her carriage; and, indeed, 
| when ſhe drives her huſband or her lover in his 
phacton, ſhe might very e. ally be miſtaken at a diſ- 
tance for his coachman. 


gut it is a charming, warm, and comfortable 


« dreſs, and if the lady and her huſband or lover 
like it, pray what right has any body to object 
c do it?“ 


believe it may admit of a doubt whether the 
men, in general, are pleated with it, any otherwiſe 
than as it is the faſhion; and as they wiſh their 
ladies to be in the faſhion, like their coats and cars. 
riages, their houſes and their chattles. There may 
indeed be a ſort of men who have given up their own 
manly character, and who yet think there ſhould 
be a certain quantity of it ſomewhere in the family 
and ſo are not diſpleaſed to ſee it in their partners; 
but the generality of men, whatever they may aſſert 
in polite ſubmiſſion to their ladies, are naturally 
attached to them for female graces, and muſt diſ- 
approve in their hearts the leaſt een of the 
maſculine character. 

However, let the broad cloth be nd to the 
uſe of travelling or going out of doors; I will only 
contend that it ſhould not be worn at the fire-ſide. 
God and nature have made the ſexes diſtinct for 
wiſe purpoſes, and let not the taylor confound their 
appearance. Convenience and warmth may plead 
for the maſculine dreſs on the journey, but that 
plea loſes its force in the domeſtic circle. 

I; there not reaſon to apprehend that the habitual 
Oreſs has an influence on the manners ? . it not 
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likely that ſhe who conſtantly aſſumes a manly ap. 
pearance, and a roughneſs of garb, ſhould likewit: | 
diſplay ſomething ſimilar in her behaviour? And“ 
may not her behaviour gradually injure her diſpoſi. | 
tion; ſo that in time ſhe will not only appear lefs 
amiable, but may be ſo? I exprets myſelf interroga. 
tively and dubiouily, leaving the anſwers to be made 
by thoſe who, when they ſeriouſly conſider, are the 
beſt able to decide on points like theſe, ; 

After all, I am far from certain that dreſs is of 
ſo much conſequence as the Spettator ſeems to con- 
ſider it. It is indubitable that there are excellent 
and moſt amiable women, who follow the faſhion 
in dreſs wherever ſhe leads, without any apparent 
evil. Good ſenſe, perhaps, may prevent conſe— 
quences which would otherwiſe arife 3 but a mere 
aping folly in lower ranks and with lower under. 
ſtandings may ſuffer from things which in them- 
lelves appear innocent or indifferent. 

Much of the ſeverity on ſingular dreſs or new 
faſhions, to which our eyes have never been ac- Þ 
cuſtomed, ariſes from narrowneis of thinking, and 
and from prejudice. $0 long as dreſs anſwers the 
purpoſe of a decent covering, and a warm clothing, 
the ornament of it may be ſafely left, I think, to 
the diſcretion of the female wearer, . 

Perſons in high life, urged by the impulſe of 
that pride which is as ſtrong in low life as in high, 
will be continually endeavouring to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by external appearance. Thoſe on the 
next ſtep, quite down to the bottom of the ladder, 
will always be aſſuming the appearance of thoſe 
above them. Fancy and invention are put to the 
rack to find out new marks unattainable, if poſſible, 
by the ſubordinate claſſes; and nothing keeps then 
fo long diſtinguiſhed as ſomething very outre, and 
apparently ugly and abſurd, This accounts for 
very itrange deviations from beautiful 1 

b 5 | (he 


"| tiriſt therefore vent his ſpleen on the ladies dreſs, 


head. The drefling of the hair is called. by a Ro- 


© We 


than that of cenſuring modes of ornament, which 
are the natural effects of female inſtinct; if the old 
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amuſe thoſe who have little to do. Let not the ſa- 


provided they do not confound the different diſtinc- 
tions of ſex by aſſuming the dreſs of men. I would 
forbid, by cenſorial authority, if I had it, all beaver 
hats and broad cloth, except to ſuch venerable ma- 
trons as time has honoured with a beard. 

How much is continually ſaid on the ſubject of 
hcad-drefles | It is unfair in men, except friſeurs, to 
interfere in that province, The moſt elegant wo- 
men, in the moſt claſlical times, adorned their 
heads with ornaments, which raiſed them ſo high 
as to leave it matter of doubt whether the head 
was a part of the body, or the body a part of the 


man poet, the Building of a bead; and the Englith 
ladies have ſcarcely yet equalled the Roman edi- 
fices, though the painters of caricature have been 
outrageouſly ſevere upon then. 

Moraliſts may certainly find better employment 


Grecian's definition of a woman, of which the 
Spectator is ſo fond, be a juſt one, that ſhe is an 
animal vengnting | in finery. 
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Tur illufrious character of Pierre de Corneillo, 


the popular dramatic poet of France, induce@ 


tboſe who approached him to expect ſomething in 
his 


The deviations, however, encourage trade, an! 
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his manners, addreſs, and converſation above th: 
common level. They were diſappointed ; and, in 
a thouſand ſimilar inſtances, a ſimilar diſappoint. 
ment has taken place. 4 
The friends of Corneille, as was natural enough, : 
were uneaſy at finding people expreſs their diſap- has 
pointment after an interview with him. They 3 ſome 
wifhed him to appear as reſpectable when near as 8 great 
when at a diſtance; in a perſonal intimacy, as in the to pr. 
regions of fame. They took the liberty of men. than 
tioning to him his defects, his awkward addreſs, his Bi 
ungentleman-like behaviour. Corneille heard the dign 
enumeration of his faults with great patience; and, com 
when it was concluded, ſaid, with a ſmile, and with an | 
a juſt confidence in himſelf: &« All this may be very 
true; but, notwithſtanding all this, I am ſtill 
« PIERRE DE CORNEILLE.” 

The numberleſs defects, infirmities, faults and 
diſagreeable qualities, which the friends of Dr. 
Johnſon have brought to public light, were chief 
what, in leſs conſpicuous men, would be paſſed 
over as foibles, or excuſed as mere peccadillos; and 
| however his enemies may triumph in the expoſure, 
I think he might, if he were alive, imitate Cor- 
neille and fay; « Notwithſtanding all this, I am 
_ & ſtill SAMUEL JonNsoN.” 

Few men could ſtand fo fiery a trial as he has 
done. His gold has been put into the furnace, and, 
conſidering the violence of the fire, and the fre- 
quent repetition of the proceſs, the quantity of 
droſs and alloy is inconſiderable. Let him be con- 
ſidered not abſolutely but comparatively: and let 
thoſe who are diſguſted with him, aſk themſelves, 
whether their own. characters, or thoſe they moſt 
admire, would not exhibit ſome deformity, if they 
were to be analyſed with a minute and anxious 
curioſity, The 'privite converſation of Johnſon, 

| tale 
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the caprice of momentary ill-humour, the 
E weakneſs of diſeaſe, the common infirmities of 
human nature, have been prefented to the public, 
without thoſe alleviating circumſtances which pro- 


h, bably attended them, And where is the man that 
p- has not foibles, weakneſſes, follies, and defects of 
eyrſome kind? And where is the man that has 
greater virtues, greater abilities, more uſeful labours, 
he to put into the oppoſite ſcale againſt his defects 
n. than Dr. Johnſon ? 

is Biography is every day deſcending from its 
e dignity. Inſtead of an inſtructive recital, it is be- 
d, coming an inſtrument to the mere gratification of 
h an impertinent, not to ſay a malignant, curioſity. 

There are certain foibles and weakneſſes, which 
i ſhould be ſhut up in the coffin with the poor re- 


2 liques of fallen humanity. Wherever the greater 


be covered with the pall. 
l mn apprehenſive that the cuſtom of expoſing 


teach men to fear celebrity; and, by extinguiſhing 
the deſire of fame and poſthumous glory, deſtroy 
one powerful motive to excellence. 

I think there is reaſon to fear leſt the moral 


prevent ſo miſchievous a conſequence of his 
friends communications, I wiſh his readers to con- 
| fider the old ſaying, that no man is wiſe at all times; 
and to reflect that reaſon and argument do not loſe 
any thing of their value from the errors and foibles 
of a writer's conduct. Let them alſo remember 
the old complaint, that many ſee and approve the 
better part, while from the Violence of paſſion they 
burſue the worſe. 
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part of a character is ſhining, the few blemiſhes thould 


the nakedneſs of eminent men to every eye, will 
have an unfavourable influence on virtue. It may 


4 writings of Johnſon ſhould loſe ſomething of 
8 their effect by this unfortunate degradation. To 


Is 
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Is it to be believed that the greateſt men in rem 
hiſtory, would have appeared almoſt uniformly wit! 
great, if the taſte of their age, and the communi. 
cative diſpoſition of their intimate friends had 
publiſhed their private converſation, the ſecrets of 
their cloſets and of their chambers ? 
It was uſual to write the lives of great men «© 1 
amore, with affection for them, and there ran a eſta 
vein of panegyric with the narrative, Writer and Joh 
reader agreed in loving the character, and the gat! 
reader's love was increaſed and confirmed by the arr 
_ writer's repreſentation. An ardour of imitation was? 1 
thus excited, and the hero of the ſtory placed, with. Þ 
out one diffenting voice, in ſome honourable nich 
in the temple of Fame. But this biographical ana- pla 
tomy, in minutely difſecting parts, deſtroys thc 
beauty of the whole; . juſt as in cutting up the moſt 
comely body, many loathſome objects are preſented 
to the eye, and the beautiful form is —_— dil. 
figured, . = ag; 
It is ſaid indeed that not only truth, but the hi 
whole truth, ſhunld be publiſhed and left naked 
for the contemplation of mankind ; for as the ana- ch 
tomy of the body contributes to the benefit of hu- me 
man nature, by promoting medical and chirurgical 
knowledge; ſo the diffoction of characters tends to by 
the developement of error, which, by being thus fla 
expoſed, may be avoided. rei 


5 


1 
— - 
Oo 


From ſuch an expoſure ferne advantage may be T 
derived to the Phil oſop Per: but J fear little to the lif 


multitude. I ara rather induced to believe, that the 8 fu 
abaſement of great characters, and the expoiure a, 
of defect, prevents the ſelutary operation of their de 
good example, and of their writings. The common m 
reader ſeldom makes refined ond philoſophical ob- m 
ſervation. But he ſays, it ſuch rien, fo learned, ſo . G 
great, ſo celebrated, wee a of this tailing, or 
remarkable 


* 


his 
dis manly vigour of thought, his piety, and his 
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remarkable for that miſconduct, how can I attempt, 
with hope of ſucceſs, to avoid it? He gives up the 
EZ conteſt, and ſhelters his ſurrender under the name 
and authority of the defunct philoſopher, whom he 
once admired, and, while he admired, endeav oured | 
T to imitate, 


I think it was Egypt in which a tribunal was 


: eſtabliſhed to ſit in judgment on the departed. 


| Tohnſon has been tried with as accurate an inveſti- 


9 gation of circumſtances as if he had been judicially 
| r on thc banks of the Nile. 
It does not appear that the witneſſes were partial. 
The ſentence of the public, according to their teſti- 
mony, has rather lowered him; but time will re— 
place him where he was, and where he ought to 
be, notwithſtanding all his errors and infirmities, 


high in the ranks of Fame. Poſterity will forgive 


his roughneſs of manner, his apparent ſuperſtition, 
his miſtakes in making his will, his prejudices 
9 again Whigs and the Scotch, and will remember 

ictionary, his moral writings, his biography, 


charity. They will make allowances for morbid 
+ melancholy ; ; for a life, a great part of which was 
= ſpent in extreme indigence and labour, and the reſt, 


by a ſudden tranſition, in the midſt of affluence, 
flattery, obſe quiouſneſs, ſubmiſſion, and univerſal. 
= renown, 


Ihe number of writers who have diſcuſſed the 
life, character, and writings of Johnſon, is alone 
| ſufficient to evince that the public feels him to be 

a great man, and it will not be eaſy to write him 


down through miſtaken friendſhip or declared en- 


mity. He was indeed a great man; but mortal 
man, however well he may deſerve the epithet, 
Great, comparalively, is e but a little be- 


ing; 
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ing; and the example of Johnſon an is addition 
proof of this obvious, but humiliating concluſion, 
I wiſh nevertheleſs, that his life had been written 
in the manner of the French Elges, and with the 
aftection and reverence due to ſupereminent merit. 

Many of his apparent friends, one may ſuppoſe, 


were of thoſe who forced themſelves into his com. 


pany and acquaintance in order to gain credit, and 
gratify their own vanity, 'They ſeem to have had 
little cordiality for him, and no objection to lower 
his fame, it they could raiſe their own names 10 
eminence on the ruins, Many of them had, per- 
haps, been hurt by his freedom of rebuke, and 
were glad to gratify revenge when retaliation was 
out of his power. If he were alive, he woukl 


cruſh the ſwarms of inſects that have attacked his 


character, and with one ſarcaſtic blow, flap tliem 
into non exiſtenee. 


Ev. XII. oN THE REAL AND PRETENDED 


MOTIVES OF WRITERS. 


RAI 3 and geld are rare, concealed 


under the carth, or in the beds of rivers ; but 


perhaps truth, as it is more valuable than diamonds 


and gold, is alſo more difficult to be found in a {tate 
of perfect and unſullied purity. A man ſcarcely 


| knows the truth of his own mind, his own avow ed 


and profeſſed ſentiments; ſo juſt is the remark of 
the Scriptures, THAT THE HBART Is DECEITFUL 


ABOVE ALL THINGS, WHO CAN KNOW IT? 


Writers, frail and imperfect like their fellow- 
mortals, are very apt to deceive themſelves and 
| their 


5 
\ 
0 
| 
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their readers, in repreſenting the motives which im- 
pel them both to compoſe and to publiſh their lucu- 
brations. | | 
If you think it worth while to inſpcct Prefaces 
and Dedications, you will find many authors de- 
claring, that their chief motive to write is a deſire 


to inform the underſtandings, or to correct the 


morals of the world, regardleſs of themſelves, 


--whether fame or obſcurity is to be their final por- 


tion. They are contented to withdraw themſelves 
ſo long as the public receive advantage. While 
the cauſe of truth is ſerved, or ſcience advanced, 
their end is fully anſwered, „ 

If indeed man were a more perfect being than he 
is found to be in his moſt informed and improved 
ſtate, we might believe that writers, who recom- 
mended liberality and public ſpirit with much 
ſtrength of argument, were themſelves poſſeſſed 
of thoſe qualities in a degree which taught them to 
forget their own e as they ſometimes pro- 
feſs, in their zeal to promote the welfare of the 
public; but few men are ſo elevated as to be dis 
veſted of ſelf- love. One writer may renounce mo- 
ney; but is impelled by fame: another may deſpiſe 
fame; but is actuated by the love of lucre. If 4 
few have written merely to inform and amend their 
ſellow- creatures, they mult have been ſuch as were 
remarkably elevated and enlightened by the pure 
principles of Chriſtianity, Heathen philoſophy 
and human learning produce not ſuch moral hes 
roiſm. | N „ | 

But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe public-ſpirited 
writers who compoſe and publiſh with the liberal 
view of delivering us all from tuperſtition, or of 
di/abuſing us of Chriſtianity ? They pretend to an 
uncommon ſhare of benevolence, they are cute 
rageouſly philanthropic, and, if their prefaces apa 

Vol. I. | E Fo N ta 
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to be believed, they mean only to liberate their fel- 
low-creatures from the manacles of prejudice. But 
from the ſtyle of dictation which they aſſume, and 
the diſpleaſure they expreſs on being convicted of 
error and fallacy, there is reaſon to believe. that 
they are under the influence of pride and ſelfiſh- 
neſs; of that peculiar ſelfiſhneſs W ich leads them, 
for the ſake of gratifying their vanity, and of ob- 
taining diſtinction among thoſe of whom they affect 
a contempt, to hazard the diſturbance of the re- 
poſe, and even the deſtruction of the human race, 

There are doubtleſs many men who dilc harge 
the duties of life, in the civil and domeſtic circles, 


from a virtuous principle; and very often ſacrifice 


both their eaſe and their pecuniary intereſt to the 
performance of them; but what man ſhall ſay, that 
it is his indiſpenſable duty to write, and to print 
his writings, for the improvement of the public? 
Who gave him this commiſſion? A man may have 

an inclination to write his thoughts, and he may 
alſo be impelled by the ſine feelings of his genius; 


but will any man who publ: iſhes, declare that, in do- 


ing fo, he has no other motive or ſtimulus whate 
ever but the love of mankind ? If he is a good man, 
be muſt wiſh that his productions may do good; 

and the hope that they will do good may have 
_ weight in prevailing on him to offer them to the 


public notice; but, I believe, there is commonly a 


mixture of vanity even in this laudable motive; and 
that, if he examines his heart, he will find in it a 
deſire of diſtinction as a man of letters, and a love 

of literary fame. He withes to raiſe himſelf while 
he ſerves hers, and to buy diſtinction at the price 
| of. trouble * | 


Pigito monſtrari & dicier hic el. 8 Hon, | 
| To hear it ſaid there, there he goes, | 


And 


n a ws Sith. 
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And allowing this to be ſo, where is the ſhame 
or culpability ? Since there is no evil in being im- 
pelled to good and uſeful actions partly by the love 
of fame, why ſhould authors ſtudiouſly diſavow that 
motive, and hypocritically declare, that they are 


impelled by no other principle than the deſire of 


benefiting their fellow-creatures ? Such pretenſions 


are the mere cant of authorſhip ; a flimſy covering, 


intended to conceal that which is no diſgrace, ſince 
it is found to be the attendant of the moſt im- 
proved ſtate of human nature, 

I know of few better men, human errors excepted, 
or better writers than Cicero. But Cicero felt, 
and avowed, a love of fame; and has left it on re- 
cord, as his opinion, that the beſt and nobleſt na- 
turcs are the moſt powerfully actuated by the pro- 


ſpect of glory. 


He who is ſincereiy infucnced i: in publiſhing his 
ſentiments by the love of God and man, without 
any commixture of pride and vanity, is, I muſt 


acknowledge, a much greater man than Cicero; 


and, if any thing can give him this elevation, I re- 


peat, that it muſt be THE RELIGION OF JESUS 


CrrIsT., A man who is deeply impreſſed with a 


ſenſe of his duty as a Chriſtian, may be led to be- 


lieve, and may, in conſequence of his belief, ſhew, 
by his actions, that all his Zahn are to be uſed in 
the immediate ſervice of him who gave them, in 
returning him praiſe, and in difluling happineſs 
among his creatures to the beſt of his abilities, 
But our gold has always a great mixture of alloy ; z 
and he who oltentatioully pretends, that the ore in 
his compoſition is perfectly pure, is in danger of 
being conſidered as an impoſtor, The very preten- 
ſion to ſo much purity is itſelf a particle of droſs, 


and a proof of a baſe mixture, 


Let not the author, on one hand, aſſume the ap- 
£ 5 Pearance 
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pearance of unattainable excellence; and let not 
the reader, on the other, expect or demand it. In 
the preſent infirmity of human nature, it is ſuffi- 
cient that good is intended and produced; though 
the motive is not entirely free from vanity or ſelf- 
intereſt. 

I think it would be prudent, if authors would 
ceaſe to declare, that their publications are entirely 
the effect of a regard for mankind, without any wiſh 
fora diſtinction or emolument. Such a profeſſion, 
as it is not rendered probable by uniform expe- 
rience of human nature in its moſt perfect ſtate, con- 
duces to diminiſh the credit of an author, inſtead. 
of advancing it, and therefore cauſes his book to 
have leſs influence on thoſe whom it was intended 
to benefit. It favours of empiriciſm. The diſ- 
cerning part of mankind always expect and make 
allowances for ſome degree of ſelf- love 1 in every act 
of ſocial beneficence. 

Many, however, are inclined to expect from 
authors, that perfection which they ſee recom- 
mended in their books, and are diſguſted and diſ- 
appointed at beholding in them the common frailties 
and infirmities of human nature“. But if you ex- 
pect the moraliſt to be uniformly as good as the mo- 
rals he deſcribes or recommends in his writings, 
then expect your phyſician to be always in health, 
or at leaſt always able to cure his own diſorders. 


* Quotuſquiſque 3 invenitur qui diſciplinam non 
 #flentationem fue ſcientiæ, {cd legem vita putet? Cic. 


How few phloſopher: are there who do not rather make a parate of 
A learned ſyſtems, than ſu ne er them to be the guide, of their condudl ? 


Ex. XIII. 
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ON THE ABSURD AFFECTA= 
TION OF MISERY.- 


Ev. XIII. 


— 


THE vanity of man may juſtly be termed a Pro- 
| teus. In the endeavour to obtain diſtinction, 

not only happineſs, but even miſery is ſometimes 
affected and even incurred. 

1 believe it is conſidered by many as honourable 
to poſſeſs a degree of that ſenſibility which is too 
delicate to bear the common aſperities of human 
life; and there is a ſtile of complaint which is 
thought pretty, and a fort of woe which has 


been indulged not only as a luxury but as an oc 
If I might borrow a term from 


caſion of pride. 
criticiſm for the uſe of ethics, I would denominate 
the querulous affectation of miſery, the elegiac ſtyle 
of lite. 'The plaintive tone of elegiac language, 
and the ſoft tinge of melancholy, without any real 
cauſe, are very ſimilar to the converſation and 


ſentiments of thoſe numerous complainers who 
have adopted the querulous ſtyle, becauſe they 


_ conſidered it as extremely graceful, 

I reverence the forrows of the truly unhappy 
Their tears are ſacred, But thoſe who affect 2 
ſenſibility which they do not poſſeſs, and act a woe 
which they never felt, are to be conſidered as ri- 


diculous and reprehenſible, becauſe they make a_ 


mock of human miſery, and ſport with that com- 
paſſion which ought never to be abuſed, and which 
was deſigned for the comfort of unfeigned afflic- 


tion. 
E 3 
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I.d reſpect the character of Mr. Gray, as that of 2 
man of remarkable virtue, learning, and genius, 


united. But he was melancholy without apparent 
reaſon; and, I apprchend, not entirely free from 
the wiſh to be conſidered as a man endowed 
with feelings unknown to the reſt of his race, 
Every man of genius certainly has acute feelings; 

but thoſe feelings will lead them to high enjoy- 
ments, and will make life more pleaſurable than 
painful, if he will but ſubmit to the guidance of 
his reaſon, and keep himſelf free from the affec- 
tation of ſingular miſery. Pride, and an inſatiable 
defire of praiſe, will indeed often cauſe, in the 


votaries of fame, pangs unknown to others, which 
cannot be reaſonably indulged. 


Many poets, profeſſedly elegiac, have pretended 


to uncommon wretchedneſs ; but they deceived no 


ſenſible reader, ſince it was evident that their miſery 


was no leſs fictitious than their mythology, 
The affectation of woe is chiefly among the 
ſofter ſex, in whom it is ſometimes ſuppoſed to have 


been amiable. Pity, it has been ſaid, is nearly re- 
ted to love, But the pity muſt be ſincere. Af— 


fected woe will only exite affected pity, which is 


cloſely allied to a paſſion very different from love. 


Beauty in tears, while thoſe tears are believed to be 
natural, muſt powerfully call for the protection of 
every man not deſtitute of generoſity ; but it the 
call is found to have been frequently made without 
ſufficient reaſon, though it may cauſe the attention 


of falſe and ſelfiſh gallantry, it will not raiſe the ſym- 


pathetic eſteem of the eſtimable. She who wiſhes 
for ſuch eſteem, will be prudent in diveſting her- 
ſelf of every kind of affectation. 


I am ſorry to lee a taſte prevail for novels which 


exhibit unnatural pictures of miſery, and diffuſe a 


love of the woeful, I he novel entitled Werler, 


wa © 
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of a bad tendency, and cannot have failed to have 
given the falſely delicate, the over- refined, and the 
idolizers of themſelves, additional encouragement 
in the affectation of miſery. | 

Mournful elegies, night thoughts, and con- 
templations on gloomy ſubjects, have a tendency to 
_ diffuſe a ſhade over the imagination which cauſes 
in many a miſery no leſs real than actual ſuffering z_ 
and they countenance more in ſeeking the gratifica- 
tion of a perverſe vanity by pretending to ſingular 
wretchednels. There is certainly a great portion 
of evil in the world, real and unavoidable, and it 
ſeems a peculiar degree of folly to increaſe it by 
affectation. Aﬀectation will increaſe it; for we 
become in time the characters which we have ha- 
| bitually aſſumed. Ingthis country, where the in- 
| habitants are naturally inclined to a dejection of 
ſpirits, it is particularly wrong to indulge the ima- 
gination in giving a ſombrous and dilmal colour 
to every thing around it. It is greatly in our 
power to make the horizon of our inind dark and 
cloudy, or ſerene as the blue æther, and beautiful 
as the variegated tints of a weſtern {ky in a fine 
ſummer evenin 
It is a queſtion i in philoſophy, An 3 reci- 
Pitur, recipiatur ad modum recipientis, Whether whats 
ever 1s received (or perceived, as it ſuits the pre- 
ſent ſubject better) be perceived according to the per- 
eipaent”s mode, or powers, or degree of perception ? and 
I think it may be often anſwered, when applied to 
morals, in the affirmitive, - T here 1 is abſolute good 
in life, and abſolute evil; but they both may be in 
a great degree cranformed by the manner in whick 
they are viewed and poſſeſſed. A ſour diſpoſition, 
operating like a chemical acid, will turn the ſweeteſt 
cup into an unpalatable beverage; as a contented, 
placid, meck, and gentle mind, infuſing ſweetneſs 


E 4 into 
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Into the bittereſt draught, will cauſe the moſt nau- 
ſeous medicine to be ſwallowed with complacence. 
To enjoy, and to be cheerful, are duties. To 


enjoy, ſays Mr, Pope, © is to obey. And though 


it is natural, and often unavoidable, to complain in 
uffliction; yet to murmur, repine, and take a plea- 
ſure in complaining, while we have many reaſons 
to rejoice, is irrational and ungrateful. 

The ſect of whiners, or grumblers (for it de- 
ſerves to be ſtigmatized by no very honourable 
name), furniſhes a very proper ſubject for ridicule, 
It is fruitleſs to argue deeply or very ſeriouſly with 
folly and vanity. You will either not be under- 
ttood by them, or not regarded; but a laugh 
againſt them, is like an inſtrument which touches 


to the quick, amputates the gnereſComee, or pulls it 


11 2 by the roots, | 
Real miſery will, I hope, always meet with ſym- 
path. Nature has taken care that it ſhould touch 
our feelings, in order to extort relief it poffible, 
But the atteQation of it, whether in books, in 
life, or in converſation, muſt find a different treat- 
ment, that it may be diſcountenanced. 
Great caution, however, ſhould be always uſed, 
Not to miſtake real for affected miſery. It is better 
that many pretenders to woe ſhould be treated with 
ſuperfluous ſympathy and unneceffary attention, 
than that one real ſufferer thould be diſregarded. 


Ev. XIV. ON THE DESTRUCTION or 
ANTIENT MANSION HOUSES, 


I. is not without concern, th at men of taſte 
and reflection behold the noble manſion houſes 
| of our forefathers cirher utterly forſaken and fallen 


into 
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into ruins, or meanly ſold under the hammer, for 
the price of the diſmembered materials. Where the 
hoſpitable hearth once blazed, and the turret bell 
ſounded cheerfully at noon, the owl now ſcreams, 
the eft and the toad crawl unmoleſted, nettles and 
briars luxuriantly vegetate, and not one ſtone is left 
upon another to tell that here dwelt charity, he- 
roiſm, and magnificence. 

As I was wandering over the ſite of an ancient 
Baron's caſtle, the very rubbiſh of which had been 
ſold to pay a debt of honour contracted at a cho- 
colate houſe in St. James's-ſtreet, methought I ſaw 


one of its ancient inhabitants ariſing from the 


ground, and venting his feelings in the following 
ſoliloquy— 

« Accurſed luxury, and falſe refinement ! To 
« you I muſt attribute the demolition of a pile 
« which at once did honour to a race of worthies, 


« and embelliſhed the face the country. It was 


% built in a ſtyle of architecture characteriſtic of its 
inhabitants, bold, ſolid, ſubſtantial, and magni- 
« ficent. Its gates opened to all the neighbouri 
„ gentry and yeomanry ; and the threſhold was 
« worn with the feet of the poor. 

« Here ſtoed the chapel. Though ſuperſtition 
« ſometimes deformed the altar, yet piety and 
« charity made atonement for her errors. Hy- 
« pocriſy and infidelity, affrighted at the luſtre 
« of their awful forms, never approached the place, 


« It afforded ſolace to age, wildom to the young, 


„ relief to the afflicted, and pleafure and improve- 


« ment to all the Muftrious family and to all the 
« neighbours. But, alas! during fifty years pre- 
« vious to the ſtone-maſon's purchaſe of the marble 
« pavement, it was uſed as a dog-kennel; it was de- 
« tiled with every abomination ; and now the very 
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cc ſite of it is OVergrown with hemlock and deadly 
© night-ſhade. 

6 Yonder was a room 8 to the purpoſes 
& of a diſpenſary. The art of medicine was but in- 
& differently underſtood ; but what it could do, it 


& did, with a bounty and benevoletice that reflected 


c honour on human nature. Ladies, high in rank 


* and faſhion, condeſcended to adminiſter the ſalu- 
« tary potion with their own hands, and to pour 


« jn oil into the wounds of the traveller, and the 


cc poor deſtitute who had none to help him. Food, 
« clothing, and inſtruction completed the bene- 
t ficence of the pious matron ; who appeared with 
44 a dignity, in theſe humble offices, the loſs of 
c which, no titles, no finery, no ſtudied graces, 
cc no faſhionable airs of grandeur can compenſate, 
« IT know it is common to ſay, that ſuch bounty is 
« no longer neceſſary, ſince the legal inſtitutions 
“ of parochial relief have interpoſed. But what 


« js the cold aſſiſtance, the compelled charity of 


« an upſtart and rigid officer, to the kind and vo- 
cc luntary relief afforded by the rich and great, 


« actually and perſonally applying balm to the 
cc afflicted ? What is the attendance of a hireling 


cc nurſe, to the affection of a mother? The bounty 


cc and beneſicence which is now cenſured and ri- 


« Qiculed, aroſe from Chriſtian principles, and did 


« more to promote them, than all the controverſial 
« divinity of all the divines united. 
« On that ample area roſe the ſpacions-and lofty 


cc refectory. The firſt view of it ſtruck the mind 
« with ideas of grandeur and nobility which the 
e modern faloon, with all its elegance, cannot 


« emulate, The oaken tables were laden with 


« plentiful food; with dithes ſolid, natural, whole= . 


tome, unſpoiled by the: arts ok forcign cookery, 


cc which, 5 
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which, to pleaſe a vitiated palate, converts the 
gifts at God deſigned for the ſuſtenance of man, 
to a flow but certain poiſon, A race of heroes 
and heroines ſat at the upper table; and 
the honeſt ruſtic was cordially welcomed at 
„the lower. The ſpecies of fine gentlemen, 
powdered and N pale and languid, was 
unknown in thoſe times, when effeminacy bad 
not reduced the manly form below the ſtandard 
of healthy women, I own there prevailed a 
bluntneſs of manners, which, in the preſent 
days, would be deemed roughneſs ; but it was a 
roughneſs which led to generous acts in war, and 
taught a contempt of all mean and unmanly in- 
dulgence in peace. TI will not deny that the po- 
liſh of the preſent times is laudable; but it iF 
often carried to exceſs : and let it be remembered, 
that the file may be uſed till the ſubſtance it 
was to adorn is rendered too thin and weak to 
retain any value. Truth and ſincerity, the beſt 
© embelliſhment of a man, are often loſt in the 
refinements of the highly-finiſhed gentlemen of 
© modern courts, But it is the province of art to 
pee and adorn, not to extinguiſh nature. 

The hoſpitality which prevailed in that Go- 
chic hall is ſaid to have encouraged gluttony 
and drunkenneſs. Bur, let it be conſidered that 
the food was plain, though plentiful ; the be- 
verage homely, though highly reliſhed by the un- 
ſpoiled palate. And let actual obſervation deter- 
mine, v h»ther gluttony, advanced to its higheſt 
degree by art; and drunkennels inflamed by ex- 
quiſite wines and diſtillation, do not difgrace the 
ſelfiſh orgies of the modern feaſt, In the old 
times, the middle and the loweſt orders were 
permitted freely to partake the great man's ban- 
e quet, It contributed at once to their neceſſities 
E 6 « and. 
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and their enjoyment. But at the table of mo- 


dern luxury, the ſuperfluous viands are ufually 
open only to thoſe who are already ſatiated with 
dainties, and know no appetite but that which 
high ſeaſoning provokes. There remains all 


the intemperance, without the A of 
our grand-ſires; all the vices 


the virtues of charity to cover them. 

« But allowing all that can be claimed by mo- 
dern refinement, and I own that, in many things, 
it is to be preferred to the rudeneſs and groſſneſs 
of leſs civilized times; yet J muſt bear my teſti- 
mony againſt the prevailing practice of demo- 


liſhing the noble edifices which the worthies of 
paſt times erected with a fplendour equal to their 


munificence. I cannot bear to ſee the land de- 
ſolated by mean avarice, I cannot bear to ſee 
the manſion of old bountiful families forſaken for 
the petty villa fit only for aretired trader, 'Taſte, 
as well as manly virtue, ſuffer by ſuch littleneſs 
when it appears in men, who are raiſed to diſtinc- 
tion by the merits of thoſe anceſtors whom they 


deſpiſe.” He was proceeding, when he was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of a ſmart young man, the 


lord of the land, with a pale face and meagre form, 
who fat lolling in his vis-a-vis with a hackneycd 


courtezan, drawn by four cropt greys, and driven 


rapidly over the ſite of the ancient caſtle, The 
venerable progenitor lifted up his hands and eyes 


with ſilent indignation, and then vaniſhed in deſpair. 


riot, without 
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Ev. XV. ON THE DESIRE OF DISTINC= 
TION BY LIVING BEYOND AN INCOME, 


—— 


* 


HILOSOPHERS have often compared indivi- 
duals of the human race to the various animals 
of the irrational creation. Some are ſaid to reſem- 
dle foxes, ſome hogs, ang others aſſes; and the re- 
ſemblance has been ſuppoſed to be ſo great as to con- 
tribute ſomething to the ſupport of the Pythagorean 
Metempſychoſis. I believe the philoſophers would 
not have erred, if, while they were reciting re- 
ſemblances, they had ſaid, that a great part of man- 
kind are like the peacock, which appears to take 
its greateſt pleaſure, and to place its chicf good, in 
the diſplay of its fincry. As to the tranſmigration 
of ſouls, ſome have thought that ſo great an at- 
tention to the gaudy appearance of the body, argues 
ſomething in theſe perſons againſt the exiſtence of 
the ſoul at all; ſo that I do not pretend to corro- 
borate, from the circumſtance of their likeneſs ta 
the bird of Juno, the whimſical doctrine of old 
Pythagoras. | 
To make a figure, to the utmoſt extent of their 
ability, is the ultimate ſcope of many; as to expand 
the plumage of its tail in all its pride is the ſupreme 
bliſs of the peacock ; whoſe internal qualities, and 
and real value (which, by the way, are in that re- 
ſpect like thoſe of the vain votaries of faſhion), by 
no means correſpond with the the oſtentatious ap- 
pearance of the plumage. | 
As the deſire of diſtinction is natural, ſo the wiſh 
to make a figure, even in externals, while it is li- 
mited by right reaſon, and urges not to the viola- 
tion of prudence and juſtice, is innocent at leaſt, 
though ſcarcely laudable. But it is found in this age 
to lead to an expenſive mode of living, and to the 
affectation 
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tion of a ſplendour greatly above what the rank of 


the parties requires, and their fortunes can ſup- 


port, 
The houſe muſt be. larger, the ſeryants more 


numerous, the table more luxurious, and the equi- 


page more ſplended than either a fenſe of decorum, 
or a prudential regard to the permanent intereſt of 
the family, can admit. And what is the induce— 
ment? The hops of being received into company 
which aflumes the envied title of people of fa- 
ſhion. The aſpirants at this honour are indeed ſome— 
times received; but if it is ſuſpected that they make 
a ſhow without much ſubſtance to ſupport it, they 
are commonly held in low eſteem; and the ſubter— 
fuges they are obliged to uſe to conceal their in- 
feriority, render the ſtate, which, after much 


difficulty, they have obtained, truly uncaſy. They 
indeed enjoy, in fancy, the pleaſure of gratiſied 
pride, and are too rapidly whirled in the circle 


which they have choſen, to find leiſure for reflec— 
tion. But this is a ſtate which no rational creature, 
who poſleſſes the faculty of which he boaſts as his 
nobleſt diſtinftion, can deem deſirable. And yet, 


for the fake of this diſtinction, what ſacrifices are 


made | Health, peace, and the plenty of a com- 
petency, are the uſuul price of the dear-bouyht 
urchaſe. Neither do theſe oftentatious people 
enjoy themſelves ſincerely; for they are conlcious 
of imprudence and injuſtice ; and however they 
may attempt to ftille the voice of reaſon, they 


will ſometimes be compelled to hear it; if not at 


the aſſembly and maſquerade, yet on their pillows, 


and in ther chamber, when, after all their etforts 
to eſcape, they are under an unavoidable ne chity 
of communizs with themſelves, and of being ill. 


The creditors and the children of the b 


tribes who live above their rank and fortune, ex- 


Fe 
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i perimentally feel and deplore that my repreſenta- 
tion is no fiction. Creditors wait ſo long for pays 
ment as to loſe their profit in the intereſt, and often 
rejoice if they receive ten ſhillings in the place of 
twenty. Many of them have been reduced to beg— 
gary by ſupplying the vain with the neceſtaries of 
life; tor it ſo happens, that thoſe who ſupply ſu— 
perfluities, are often paid with oftcntatious libera- 
lity and alacrity; while he who ſells bread, meat, 
and raiment, 1s obliged to take out a commiſſion 
of bankrupt, or ſue in vain for his juſt due by a 
tedious and vexatious procets of the law. 
| The children of ambitious paubers ſuſſer cruelly, 
They are introduced into a walk of life which they 
muſt relinquiſh for ever on the departure of their 
parents, The money that ſhould have been kept 
as a reſervoir to ſupply their wants, during like, in 
adverſity, and in old age, has flowed in profuſion 
to furniſh ſuperfluitics in the tcafon of health and 
| youth. Their ſentiments, habits, pleaſures, and 
= proſpects, are all in high life; yet their fortunes 
are ſuch as mult detain them in a ſtate of depen» 
dence, if not of ſervitude. But ſuppoſing enough 
left to enable a large family to live in competent 
plenty, yet, as they have been uſed to oſtemation 
and luxury, that plenty which would otherwiſe 
have attorded comfort, and been conſidered as a 
blefling, is viewed in the light of penury and mean= 
nels;. an | that middle ſtamon, in which they were 
born, and might have enjoyed as much happineſs 
as belongs to human nature, is deplored by them 
as a fallen ſtate, Conſequently, inſtead of feeling 
and per a cheerful and contented gratitude, 
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they murmur and repine throughout their lives, at 
their unfortunate degradation, 

I knew a family, the father of which had an old 
paternal eſtate of five hundred a year. There were 
five children to enjoy it with him while he lived, 


and to inherit it when he ſhould die. But his lady 


was of opinion that he would ſerve his family moſt, 
by introducing them into company and life, and 
forming valuable connectious. The truth was, flie 
loved a gay and diſhpated ſcene, and was but too 

ſucceſsful in perſuading her huſband to adopt het 
plan. A ſtyle and mode of living were imme— 

diately engaged in, which would require, on the 
moſt moderate computation, one thouſand a year. 
There was no mode of increaſing the income, the 
father having no profeſſion, and being above trade. 
The whole time and attention of tlie family was 
devoted to dreſs, faſhionable diverſions, and viſit- 
ing a circle of neighbours, ſome of whom were 
_ Faſt India nabobs, baronets, and lords, The con- 

ſequence was unavoidable. On the death of their 
parents, the children found that every foot of laud, 
and all the goods and chattles, belonged to impor- 


tunate creditors, who, after having ſuſtained 2 


_ heavy loſs, eagerly ſeized all the remainder of pro- 


perty; ſo that they ſaw themſelves, literally, not 


worth a ſingle ſhilling, They might, with much 
reaſon, be unhappy in their ſituation, as their hopes 
and proſpects had once been fo elevated; but their 
| miſery was much increaſed by their inability to 
render themſelves uſeful in ſociety, and to com- 
penſate the unkindneſs of their fortune by per ſonal 
exertion; for they really had learned nothing but 
the arts of dreſs, and the expenſive modes of 
faſhionable life. Two of the ſons were ſent to the 
Eaſt Indies by rhe intereſt of a compaſſionate neigh- 
bour; one took to the highway, and, after a nar- 

5 | row 
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row eſcape, was obliged to tranſport himſelf into 
Africa: the daughters went into ſervice, but being 
above it, were diſcarded with inſults; till ſick of 
attempting in vain, one died of diſappointment, 
and the other ſought diſhoneſt bread in the miſery 
of proſtitution. So ended the f. plendour, the lux- 
ury, the pride of a family, which, it it could have 
been contented with the comforts of a moſt valu— 
able competency might at this time have been 
flouriſhing in reputation, plenty, and proſperity. 
Many ſimilar cafes occur, where the miſery of in- 
nocent children has been cauſed by the vanity of 
unthinking parents, led aftray by the ignis fatuus of 
vanity, aping the manners of high and fathionable 
life, 
But what? is there no ſuch thing as ſolid com- 
fort with a moderate fortune, and in the middle 
ſtate ? Muſt we for ever labour to leave the rank 
in which Providence has placed us, in order to re- 
lich our exiſtence ? Muſt we be guilty of injuſtice 
and cruelty, in order to be happy? Believe it not. 
Things are not ſo conſtituted. But the votaries of 
vanity, though they may poſleſs a good ſhare of 
natural underſtanding, are uſually furniſhed but 
ſlenderly with philoſophy and religion. They 
know not how to chule for themſelves the. IE 
coop; but, blindly following the multitude, ſuffer 


themſelves to be led, in the journey of life, by the 


falſe light of a vapour, rather than by the certain 
guidance of the polar ſtar, or the magnetic needle, 
TI with J could induce them to conlider duly the 
nature and value of $0LID coMrorRT, But we do 
conſider it, fay they; we conſider what pleaſes our- 
ſelves, and we purſue it with conſtancy. Are you 
convinced, I atk in return, that what you purſue 


atfords you pleaſure? Is it not true, on the con- 


wet that you live rather to pleaſe others than 
your- 


- 
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yourſelves ? Vou certainly live in the eyes of others; 
of others, as vain and proud of externals and of 
trifles as yourſelves; and in their applauſe or ad. 
miration, you place your felicity, So long as you 
can diſplay the tinſel appearance of gaiety and eaſe, 
you patiently ſubmit to the real and total want of 
the ſubſtance. I urge you then again, te purſue 
ſolid comforts, and relinquiſh vanity.. You aſk me 
to deſcribe what I mean by ſolid comforts. It is 
eaſy to conceive them; but as you deſire it, I will 
attempt the obvious enumeration, and then leave 
you to your own diſpaſſionate and unprejudiced re- 
flections. | | 

Solid comforts may be copiouſly derived from 


the following ſources: a quiet conſcience, health, 


liberty, one's time one's own, or if not, uſefully, 
innocently, and moderately employed by others; 


a freedom from inordinate paſſions of all kinds; a 
habit of living within one's income, and of ſaving 


ſomething for extraordinary occaſions ; an ability, 
ariſing from rational economy, to defray all neceſ- 
ſary and expedient expences; a habit of good hu- 
mour, and aptitude to be pleaſed rather than of- 


fended; a preparation for adverſity ; love of one's 
family, ſincerity to friends, benevolence to man- 
kind, and piety to God. | 

Compare this ſtate and theſe diſpoſitions wit 
_ thoſe of aflected people of faſhion, embarraſſed in 


circumſtances, difirefied by vain cares, toſſed about 
by various paſſictis and vain fancies, without any 
anchor to keep their frail bark from the violence of 
every guſt, But it is not neceflary to dilate on the 


compariſon ; let the hoarts of the deluded votaries 


of vanity decide upon it in the ſilence of the night 
ſcaſon, when they recline on their pillows, when 


the lights of the aſſenbly are extinguiſhed, and 


the rattling of carriages is heard no more 


Ev. XVI. 
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Ev. XVI. on THE RETIREMENT or 


TRADESMEN AND PERSONS LONG USED 
TO BUSINESS AND ACTION, TO RURAL 
LIFE AND THE EMPLOYMENTS OF ACRI· 
CULTURE. | | 


_—_— - 


—— — 


— 


HE pleaſures of rural life form one of the com- 
mon-places of the poets, and they have adorned 


it with the richeſt colours of fanciful deſcription. 


He who believes their repreſentations, will deem 


nothing more conducive to his happineſs, than to 
fly to the remoteſt wilds, to foreſts dark with ſhade, 
to rivulets gliding over pebbles, to plains clothed 
| with verdure, covered with flocks, and reſounding 


with the ſhepherd's pipe. That paſtoral poets 


| ſhould indulge in ſuch luxuriant deſcriptions, is 
not wonderful: but even Horace, a man of the 


world and the poet of common ſenſe, has, in ſome 
pattages, yielded to the deluſion, and endeavoured 


to extend it. 


The employments of agriculture, and the! life of 


| the huſbancdman, have been alfo deſcribed by the 


pocts, to uſe the language of Addiſon on another 
occaſion, as 


Profuſe of bliſs and pregnant with delight, 


Under theſe two prepoitelIi-ns, the one in favour 


| of rural felicity, and the other o the joys af farme 


ing; the man of buſineſs in town, whether pro— 
fen onal or commercial, has to! d for gain, with 
the obe of retiring into the cou::try in middle or 
declining, life; which he indulges with no leſs 

„ dor, 


of thoſe who are commonly unwilling to labour 
hard fer a gentleman, or man of fortune, and 
who, under te appearance of ruſtic ſimplicity 


| honeity, The defective work, the exhorbita':t de- 


mands, the diſcontented diſpoſitions of theſe per- Wille 
ſons, ſoon give a very different idea of rural ſwains, 


pation of uninterrupted tranquillity. "Though hs 
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ardour, than if he were going into Elyſium cn the be a 
day of his long-withed-for retreat from Cheapfid: WM Inc 
But the blaze which imagination kindled ba comb 


een extingrt ſhed on approaching it; the viſion d prod. 


happineſs has v. niſhed like a dream, on halter. little 
ing to its actual enjoyment. 


objec 

It is natural to enquire into the cauſe of the "ew 
diſappointment. Rural delights are certainly grem; Wheart 
though exaggerated by the poets* fancy. Rural Wars, 1 
employments are certainly natural, amuſing, and Was 
healthy; though exto led too highly, when 10 pecte 
preſented as furniſhing delight unalloyed with ve the d 
ation Eve | 

Perſons who retire to al life raiſe their ex. Has it 
pectations too high, abꝭ ve the pitch which human ue 
enjoyments are ever found to attain. A golden hind 
age, when the earth brought forth her fiuits with N delio 


ſpontaneous exuberance, muſt be revived to ſatisfy WM If 


the ideas of felicity which they have connected plagt 
with the operations of ag riculture. port 

Succeſs in farming, and without ſucceſs there Wpart: 
can be no plcaſ{urc in it, depends on the !abours Hon 
Neit 
curit 
but 
poae 
tenc 


conceal a low cunning ſcarcely compatible with 


Hhinds, and ſhepherds, than was received {rom the 
poets, Theſc alone are able to convince a man 
of his error « ho retires to a farm as to an occu- 


circumſtances ſhould. be ſuch as cannot be affected 
by their injurious treatment, yet his temper will 
probably be tried by their perverſe behaviour, 
He may not be Geeply wounded but his caſe u 1 
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Joe effectually deſtroyed for a time, though he 
Should be only ſcratched by a bramble, or pricked 
Eby a thorn. | 
S Inclement weather and unfavourable ſeaſons, 
combining with improper management, render the 
produce of the farm, after great expence and no 
little ſolicitude, ſcanty and ill-conditioned. The 
o ect, in a lucrative view, is perhaps inconſider- 
able; but diſapointment even in trifles, when the 
heart is ſet upon them, is bitter. Thorns and bri- 
Bars, thiſtles and nettles, are the crop where wheat 
vas cultivated, or where figs and grapes were ex- 
pected. Inſtead of ſeeing lands laughing with corn, 
the diſappointed gentleman-farmer hangs, in a pen- 
ire poſture, over the gate of the ficld, that ſmiles, 
X Jas it were in mockery, with the red poppy, the 
an due bugloſs, the yellow charlock, the white bear- 
en bind, the ilk y mallow, and the feather-topped dan- 
th [action. 
th W If he has purchaſed a little manor, the poacher 
ed plagues him with his wires, and the unqualified 
ſportſman haraſſes him with treſpaſſes. Every hare, 
ere partridge, and pheaſant, that he ſees diſpatched to 
is London, he believes to be ſtolen from himſe f. 
ur Neither night nor day can be ſpent in perfect ſe- 
nd Weurity, keis money he can lock up in his cheſt, 


iy; bar patridges have wings, hares are fleet, and 


ih Wpoachers ſubtle and indefatigable The carp and 


* {Wench are ſtolen from his ponds. School-boys and 
er- Wille neighbours enſnare his trout, and troll for his 
n Whike, without his permiſſion, All theſe things 
he render what amuſes and profits others, a morti- 
an Whication to the poor poſſeſſor “. 

N If he delights in a garden, there alſo vexation 
1s 
ed * Er dominum fallunt et proſunt furibus, Hos. 


VIII The owner loſes and the thief obtains, 2 
e Vill 


| 
| 
4 
j 
N 


will ſpring up among the choiceſt fruits and flower 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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See yonder wall moſt beautifully covered wit fer 
peaches, that bluth like the cheeks of Hebe or M. 
ria, He has cholen the trees with the niceſt juch. ane 
ment, trained them with inceſſant care, and no "IF 
they are ripe; and to-morrow the fineſt ſhallyM ane 
culled, for it is Maria's birth-day, To-morrom th: 
fun ariſcs, and, lo! the wall is ſtripped, Sone! . 
caitiff, at the midnight hour, plucked them all v of 
unrelenting hand, and by this time they are Caf MW ho 
lodged in Covent Garden market. wt 
He delighted in poultry, He fed the chicken ſq: 
and ducklings with his own hand. He choſe de hi, 
moſt beautiful in plumage, the largeſt in ſize, che of 
fineſt for the table. But the ſoldiers quartercd en b. 
the neighbourhood, and that varlet, Reynard, hatt T} 
ſtolen them Il, but a few that were hut up in 4 0 
coop to be fattened for new year's day, The, 
however, he preſerves; but upon computing the ;. 
expence, he finds that he might have bought then N. 
much fatter and finer of farmer Hodge at half fre 
the expence. th 
He fattens his own hogs, and every bit of ore | _ 
ſtands him in double the money he could bu! 1 
for at the butcher's. He keeps a dairy, but e tn. 
cows die wich diſeaſe, the calves are ftill-born, hi 
the butter rancid for want of care, and the mk 
four. Judge would fupply his table with ery = 


article, cent per cent cheaper than he can make it 
at Le, without trouble, or the hazard of a bad 
commodity. 


Fortunately for the crows and the dogs, he keeps ! ar 
2 little flock of thecp, with the prettieſt muſical lik 
bells ever heard in the country, But for want af te 
fill and care in the management, half of them de 
of the rot, or are worried by the maſtiff to deb. dr 

Thoſe W ax 
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Thoſe which he kills, furniſh his table with an in- 
ferior mutton as dear as veniſon. | 
He brews his own beer, preſſes his own cider, 


| and bakes his own bread; but three times out of 
fur the beer has an ill taſte, through want of {kill 


and cleanlineſs of the caſks; the cider is yapid z and 


the bread, luckily for the pigs, heavy. 


Add to this and a thouſand other mortifications 
of a ſimilar kind, that the comforts of ne ghbour- 
hood are often deſtroyed by cauſes which appear 
trival, but are very momentous in a village. The 
{quire rides over his ſeed in hunting, breaks down 
his painted Chineſe pales, and ſaws off the firſt rail 
of his ſeven-barred gate, which he had cauſed to 
be made, with great taſte, by a London carpenter, 
The clergyman demands tithes of his ſheep, pigs, 
poultry, eggs, and milk; and as he is determined to 
reſiſt extortion, he gots to law for five ſhillings, and 


is caſt with coſts that amount to a hundred pounds. 


No neighbourly intercourfe can continue. So far 
from a comfortable reciprocation of good offices, 
that ſcarcely common civility is obterved. Not 


even a bow at church, or the common ſalutation of 


a « how do you do?” when the parties meet by 
the caſualties of the day. Rural! ſociality is often 
bound by cobweb bands. | 

Thus uncomfortable, he is ready to exclaim 
with ſighs, | 


Vitæ me redde priori. | Hos. 
0! make me what 1 was before. 


and looks back with regret on the eaſe, plenty, 
liberty, and ſociety of the city which he once de- 

wnted, | a | 
But I do not mean that a concluſion ſhould be 
drawn, that the country and ruial employments 
are not able to furniſh much pleafure. My with | 
is, 
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is, to convince perſons who retire into the country 
late in life, for EasE ONLY *, that they mult not 


raiſe their expectations of rural happineſs too high; 


and that in purſuit of eaſe, they ought not to en. 


gage in farming to any great extent, becauſe it is an 
employment full of anxiety and care, ſubject to 
much diſappointment, and as little adapted to pro- 
cure eaſe, as the commerce of the buſy trader, the 


employments of the ſtateſman, the lawyer, or the 


phyſician. He who wiſhes, on retirement, to en- 
joy all the tranquillity which the country can afford, 
ſhould rather be a ſpectator than a ſharer in the 
employments of agriculture z and be ſatisfied with 


inhaling the ſweet air, and viewing the delightful 
ſcenes of the country, without troubling himſelf, un. 
leſs he is ſkilled in huthandry, to raiſe and produce 

thoſe neceſlary commodities of life, which he ma 


purchaſe at the market EVEAPET and better with. 


out any anxiety. 


3 ö ——— —ę— * a — — — 
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Ev. XVII. on xXENOPHON'S xEMOIRS or 
SOCRATES, AND THE INF ERIORITY OF 
TRANSLATIONS TO THE ORIGINALS, 


* 


A PERSON 1 ſhould walk about the ſtreets of 


a great city like Athens or London, and g gie 


his opinion on all ſubjects to thoſe whom he might 


happen to meet, would be thought, 1 in the preſent 


age, a ridiculous enthuſiaſt, or a pitiable madman, 


Yet it it is certain, that he whom the world has loug 


* Aut in otia tuta. recedaut. | Hor, 


To find a faſ# receſs. 


revered, 


C1 


revered, as the wiſeſt of mortals, diſpenſed his ad- 
vice in this manner, and was, while alive, the ob- 
ject of envy rather than of contempt, as he has 
Veen ſince his death, of admiration. | 

Socrates committed not the philoſophy which 
he thus diſſeminated, to writing z and the world 
would have been deprived of the ineſtimable trea- 
ſure, if his grateful ſcholars, Nenophon and Plato, 
had not preſerved it, 

Xenophon's Memorabilia or Memoirs of him 
abound with a moſt admirable morality z yet I hope 


the admirers of ancient wiſdom will pardon me, 


when I preſume to ſay, that many of the conver» 
ſations are tediouſly protracted, and that the great 
Socrates, in the abundance of his good-humour, 
trifles egregiouſly, It is however equitable to ſup» 
poſe that, to inſinuate his important advice with, 


ſucceſs, it was neceſſary to avoid alarming the 


minds of his hearers, and that the beginning of 
his converſations ſhould have an air of alluring 
levity. This levity was probably in uniſon with the 
minds of thoſe careleſs paſſengers whom he ad- 
dreſſed. It drew their attention. They would 


have ſhut their ears againſt every thing which he 
had to offer, if he had begun by profefling a de- 


ſign to reclaim them from vice and folly, in a for- 
mal and ſevers harangue. They would have 
haſtened from him, — turned his attempts to ri- 
dicule. But his jocularity detained them, and his 
good ſenſe, in the concluſion, pointed out their errors, 
and taught them the expediency of a reformation. 
Yet though this may apologiſe for levity and tri- 


fling, in the actual converſations of the living So- 


crates, it cannot render them entirely agreeable to 
A judicious reader of modern times, for whom the 
artifice is not neceſſary. 


| read Xenophon's Memorabilia! in Greek, while at 


Vor. J. . ſchool, 
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ſchool, and I was delighted with them. Fread them 
_ afterwards in an Engliſh tranſlation, and I found 
them in many places tedious and inſipid. The 
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tranſlation was apparently performed with ſufficient 


fidelity ; but it did not affect or ſtrike with an 
| pecuBar force. I have experienced effects exactly 


ſimilar to this in the peruſal of other books in the 
moſt celebrated tranſlations. To what ſhall ] attri- 
bute them ? Are there ſuch charms in the Greek 
language, as are able to give a value to ſentiments 
which of themſelves have no recommendation ? 
Certainly not: But there is a conciſeneſs, and, at 


at the ſame time, a force and comprehenſion of ex- 


preſſion in the Greek language beſides its harmony, 


which, I think, the Engliſh cannot equal. On the 
mind of a reader, who completely underſtands the 
language of a Greek author, the ideas are ini- 


preſſed with more vivacity and perſpicuity by the 
original, than by any tranſlation into modern lan- 
guages. The ancient Greek authors, it is acknow- 
ledged, paid great attention to the art of compoſi- 
tion, to the choice and arrangement of words, and 
to the ſtructure of periods; 10 as to communicate 


the idea, or raiſe the ſentiment intended, with 
peculiar force and preciſion. Xenophon is known 


to have been one of the moſt ſucceſsful cultivators 
of the art of compoſition z and it cannot be ſup- 


| Poſed, that all who have undertaken to tranſlate 


his works, though they might underſtand the mat- 


ter, could have equalled him in ſtyle and exprefſion, 


for which his country and himſelf were remarkably 


celebrated. 'To repreſent him adequately they 


muſt have poſſeſſed a ſtyle in Engliſh equal to 
his ſtyle in Greek. 


The pleaſure which a reader feels i in the peruſal 


of a Greek author, has been attributed to the pride 
of conſciwus ſuperiority, over thoſe who are not 


e to unlock the treaſures of which he hore a 
ej. 
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key. This opinion has owed its origin to the poor 
appearance which ſome of the moſt celebrated 


authors of antiquity have made, when preſented to 


the public in the dreſs of a modern language, 


The Engliſh reader has read tranſlations of the 
claſſics, without being able to diſcover any excel- 


lence adequate to the univerſal reputation of the 
authors, The tranſlator, though he comprehended 
his author, and was faithful as to the meaning, was 
perhaps a poor auriter, unable to communicate pro- 
perly, the thoughts which he conceived with 2 
ſufficient degree of accuracy. The blame unjuſtly 
fell on the original author, and on his admirers, 
He was ſuppoſed to have written poorly, and Zhey 


to have admired him only from motives of pride 


and pedantical affectation. Some, whoſe igno- 


rance prevented them from deciding fairly, rejoiced 


to ſee that antient learning, which they poſſeſſed 
not, deſpiſed z and eagerly joined in attributing to 
arrogance and pedantry, all praiſe of Greek and 
Latin, to which they were inveterate enemies, as 


well as perfect ſtrangers. Thus Greek and Latin 


ſtudies fell into diſrepute. 


But the ſuppoſition that the pleaſure which men 


feel in reading authors in the antient languages, 
ariſes ſolely, or chiefly, from the pride of poſſeſſing 
a {kill in thoſe languages, is too unreaſonable to be 
generally admitted. Of the many thouſand ad- 
mirers of the ancients, who, in every part of their 
conduct and ſtudies, diſplayed great judgment and 
love of truth, muſt we ſuppoſe the greater part, 
cither deceived in the eſtimate of the authors whom 
they read, or actuated by pride, and miſtaking the 


ſelf- complacency of conſcious learning and ability, 


for the pleaſure naturally ariſing from the ſtudy of 
a fine author? Why is not a man, who under- 
ſtands Welſh, German, Dutch, or any other 

| 7 F 2 3 language 
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language not remarkable for literary productions, 
as much inclined to extol the writers in thoſe lan- 
guages, as the reader of Greek and Latin, if the 
motive for praiſe conſiſts only in poſſeſſing a know- 
ledge of a language unknown to the majority of 
his countrymen or companions ? 

In accounting for the great eſteem in which the 
Greek and Latin authors are held, much muſt be 
attributed to the LANGUAGES SOLELY, excluſively of 
thought, doctrine, or method. Many mere Engliſh 


readers who are but poorly qualified to give an 


opinion on the ſubject, will impute it to pedantry, 
when I ſay, that thoſe languages poſſeſs inherent 
beauties, and an aptitude for elegant and expreſſive 
compoſition, to which the beſt among modern lan- 
guages can make no juſt pretenſion. Till, there- 

ore, an ancient Greek author can be tranſlated 
into a language equal to his own, it will be unjuſt 
and unreaſonable to form a final judgment of him 
from the beſt tranſlation. It is better to read a 
good author in a tranſlation, than not to read him 
at all. I only contend againſt the injuſtice of con- 
demning original authors in conſequence of the 
unavoidable imperfections of all tranſlations into 
the modern languages of Europe. 


But, to return to Xenophon's Memorabilia, with 
the conſideration of which I began this paper, I 


has been uſual, among the admirers of Socratic mo- 
rality, to compare it with the evangelical, I am 
ready to acknowledge the great excellence of it; 


but I ſee clearly, that it is no more to be compared 


to the goſpel, than the river Nile to the Pacific 
Ocean, It ſeems not to flow from the heart, and 


it cannot reach its recefles. It knows little of uni- 
verſal charity. It taught not the golden rule of doing 


to others as we wiſh they ſhould do unto us. 


I cans 
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| cannot, however, avoid recommending the 
Scraticæ Charte, or the fine Ethics of Socrates, as 
preſerved by Xenophon and Plato, to every ſtudent 
who is deſigned for the ſacred profeſſion. He will 
there find a ſtore of fine obſervations, maxims, and 
precepts, which he may recommend with authority 
and ſucceſs to his people, under the ſanction, and 
with the improvements, of Chriſtianity *. 

Dr. Edwards's attempt to diſcover a em in the 
Memorabilia of Socrates, notwithſtanding its inge- L 
nuity, ſeems to be unſucceſsful, It reſembles the g 
ingenious efforts of many critics to reduce Horace's 
Epiſtle ad Pifones on the art of poetry, to the me- 
thodical regularity of a technical recipe for making 
poems. Some critics, like the old gardeners, have 
no idea of beauty, unleſs every thing is laid out by 
the line and rule, the level and the ſquare. But 
mathematical precition is not required in moral diſ- 
quiſition. | | | 


— — — —— — 


Ev. XVIII. on ASsYECIES OF INJUSTICE 
IN PRIVATE LIFE, IN A LETTER, 


. 8 — 


SIR, 


THERE is a ſpecies of injuſtice and cruelty in 
parents to their children, which has not, I 
think, been ſtigmatized with the infamy which it 
juſtly deſerves, It is not uncommon in fathers, to 
permit the viſits of a lover to his daughter, till the 
attections of both are engaged, and a clandeſtine 
Socraticæ Chartæ quem non fecere diſcrtum ? Hon. 
Secratic lore with * inſpircs, „ 
| 3 2 7 marriage 
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marriage takes place; and then to profeſs a great 
diſlike to the match, and a very warm diſpleaſure, 
merely to avoid the payment of a portion, If the 
father is aſked, why he encouraged the lover 
at firſt ; he anſwers, that he did not imagine that 
he viſited as a lover, though it was evident enough 
to every one elſe, and could not, from the atten- 
tion paid, be unobſerved by the father. The truth 
is, that he ſaw with pleaſure the mutual paſſion, 
and gave every opportunity for its increaſe, 
by furniſhing opportunities of intercourfe, by 
ſtudied occaſions of abſence ; and even knew of 
the intended marriage, and took care to be from 
home at the time he expected it to be celebrated, 
leſt by ſome accident he ſhould be obliged to make 
the full diſcovery, which would fruſtrate his pur- 
poſe. This diſingenuous and crafty conduct is often 
productive of great miſery, 


Mr. Marſton was a young ſurgeon of good con- 
neCtions, good abilities, good perſon, and with a 


competent income, from a place under govern— 
ment. Having a proſpect of ſettling very advan- 
tageouſly in a Nen neighbourhood, he thought 
it proper to ſeek a matrimonial alliance. He viſited 
in the family of a phyſician of no great practice, 
who had ſeveral very accompliſhed and beautiful 


daughters, the eldeſt of whom, Eliza, ſoon at- 


tracted his particular attention. He made no ſecret 
of his attachment, but openly avowed it, and be- 
haved with all the frankneſs of an honourable lover, 
He could not but conſider the father's tilence as a 
tacit conſent; but, after the expiration of two years 
afliduous and ſucceſsful courtſhip, he atked the 
permiſſion of the father to fix a day for the celc- 
bration of the nuptials, The father, at the men- 


tion of it, ſtarted back with affected aſtoniſhment, 


and peremptorily inſiſted on his diſcontinuing to 
8 VVV. | vitit 


_ 9 a R 9 


to his door. 


as he ſignified an intention to give his daughter a 


bal meſlage was ſent by the Father, informing 
F 4 
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viſit at his houſe, No intreaties could avail, and 
Mr. Marſton retired in diſconſolate acquieſcence. 
But the links of love were not to. be broken. 'The 
father went a journey into the North, and the 
lovers ſeized the opportunity of cementing an union 
by marriage, which they did not doubt would ſoon 
be ſanctioned by the approbation of a parent, who 
could not but have obſerved the commencement 
and increaſe of their mutual affeftion. 

The father returned. The young couple wanted 
only his approbation to complete their felicity. 
They waited upon him together, and in terms of 
affectionate duty, ſolicited his pardon and his bleſſ- 
ing. He received them with a haughtineſs and 
ſeverity which he had never before diſplayed z and 
told them, on their departure, never more to ap- 
proach his houſe, for he ſhould give orders to his 
ſervants to deny him, whenever they thould come 


After the lapſe of ſome time, when they expected 
his ſeverity might be migitated by reflection, they 
applied to him by a letter, expreſſing their hope, 
that as he had not diſcouraged Mr. Marſtons's firſt 
viſits, but ſuffered a paſſion to grow under his eye, 
he would not be implacably angry with them, for 
a conduct which was the natural conſequence of 
ſuch indulgence, A reſpeCful hint was added, that 


ſmall fortune on their marriage, it would now be 
particularly acceptable, as Mr. Marſton wanted to 
take a gentecl houſe and furnith it, without which 
meaſure it would be difficult, if not impoſſible, to 
enter on the practice of his profeſſion with a proſe 
pect of ſucceſs, 

No anſwer was given to this letter during ſeveral 
months; when, on a ſecond remonſtrance, a ver- 


them, 
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them, that as theyhad followed their own inclinations 
without conſulting him, they muſt take the confe. 
quences, and live upon love if they could, for that 
he ſhould not give them a ſingle penny before his 
deceaſe, It was added, that they need not apply 
any more; for this reſolution was not the effect of a 
momentary fit of difpleafure, but the reſult of the 
matureſt deliberation. 


Mr. Marſton, rather . involve himſelf in 


debt, retired to lodgings in a little village, hoping 
that time would effect a reconciliation, and produce 


2 that pecuniary aſſiſtance, without which he found it 


impoffible to be eſtablithed. Year after year elapſed, 
with an increaſe of family, and a conſequent increaſe 
of expences, He endeavoured to obtain a little 


country practice, but though he was much reſpected, 
the profits of a ſurgeon only, unconnected with, 


the buſineſs of an apotheeary, added but little to 


his income, and he was obliged to incur debt, which 
notwithſtanding the utmoſt frugality, amounted in 
time to a conſiderable ſum. No afſfiſtance came 


from the father, who loving money above all things, 
continued to accumulate his ftore with the moſt 
miſerly parſimony. But as the father was old, Mr. 


Marſton thought he could not long be kept from 


that portion which he thought himſelf entitled to, 


and which was indeed now become neceſlary to his 
family's ſubſiſtence. Many years had paſſed in this 
uncomfortable ſituation, when grief and anxiety, 


which had long preyed on Mr. Marfton's boſom, 
put a period to his exiſtence at the age of thirty- 


ſix, and left a widow and eight children, with 


ſcarcely enough to procure the neceſſaries of the 
day. The old gentleman now relented; but it 


was too late, He, who by his abilities in his pro- 


feſſion, might have raiſed his family to opulence, 
Was * for ever; and his b agitated by 


every 
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every feeling which wears away a tender frame, 
ſoon followed him. Eight orphans ſtood round the 
grave in which the tendereſt of parents were both 
depoſited. Every ſpectator was affected with fym- 
pathy except the father, who, while the _— 
man performed the office, was railing at the under- 
taker in the church-yard, for ſupplying a hand- 
ſomer and more expenſive coffin than he had or- 
dered. | 
The children, whom he would not ſpeak to, 
were ſent to the houſe of a poor mechanic, with 
orders to clothe them cheaply, and take care of 
them, till they were reſpectively of age to be put 
out apprentices. Deſtitute of education, and with- 
out a true friend to guide them, they turned out 
unfortunately, ran away from their trades, entered 
in low ſituations into the army and navy, married 
imprudently, or died early of intemperance. Thus 
2 family became wretched and extinct, which, if it 
had been foſtered, as it ought to have been, by 
the parent who encouraged the firſt advances of 
a lover, from the mean idea of getting rid of the 
expence of a daughter, would have probably lived 
in a reſpectable and happy condition. 
Wretched avarice ! deſpicable cunning ! which 
can thus diſſolve the cloſeſt bands of nature, and 
produce miſery of the deepeſt kind, among thoſe 
whom a parent is bound by all that can bind the 
human boſom, to render as eaſy and happy as the 
condition of humanity will allow. 
Let the trick of a father, who encourages or 
connives at the viſits of a lover till mutual affection 
is rivetted; and, and after the conſequent marriage 
atfects anger as an excuſe for ſaving his money, be 
henceforth conſidered as infamous; and let young, 
men, who have a juſt value for their own happi- 
| 1 YN F 5 OR] nels, 
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| neſs, and the happineſs of the women whom they 
love, be henceforth on their guard, leſt they fall 
into a ſnare ſo contemptible and miſchievous. 


— ——— 
— — : 


Ev. XIX. ON THE RASHNESS OF YOUNG 
AND ADVENTUROUS WRITERS IN MEDI». 
CINE, | | 
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| W HENEVER men of liberal education and long 


experience have preſented their medical re- 
marks to the public, they have juſtly obtained the 
praiſe of ingenuity and benevolence. Fame in- 
creaſed their practice, and practice rewarded them 
with well- earned opulence. Who can deſerve it 
better, than he, of whom it can juſtly be ſaid, that 
he is“ oPIFER FER URBEM, in his practice, and PER 
ORBEM, in his communications to the public) 
But others, obſerving that ſuch have owed their 
celebrity, and conſequently their fortunes, to a 
pamphlet or treatiſe, on ſome particular diſcaſe, 


have reſolved, at all events, to write and publiſh a 


pamphlet or treatiſe, as ſoon as they have bought 
their diploma, or as an introduction to that honour, 
In order to attract notice, it became neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh their works, among a multitude of others, 
by ſome extraordinary doctrine or poſition; and I am 
informed, that things of a moſt dangerous tendency, 
and ſometimes certainly fatal, have been plauſibly 


recommended by fool-hardy or knaviſn candidates 


22 Opiſer per Orbem” is the motto of the Apothecary's company. 
It is ſaid of Apollo in Ovid's Metamorphoſes. Appliedto the medica] 


aſſiſtant ; it ſiguifies © one ready 40 afford univerſal medical allill. 


ance.” | | 
| for 
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for medical popularity. AuDE Anm“, ftrike a 
bold ſu role, ſeems to be conſidered by many as a pre- 
ſcription for procuring practice. 

The great object of ſuch perſons is to recommend 
ſomething new, ſomething extraordinary, ſomething 
that marks a genius, either as a medicament, or as 
a chirurgical operation. If poiſon can be admini- 
ſtered, in any form, without certain and immediate 
death, it is ſoon advanced to the rank of a panacea, 
and the inventor hopes to equal Radcliffe in riches, 
and Heberden in fame. 

Time ſhews the inefficacy of the boaſted inven- 
tion; but it is to be feared, that many fall victims 
to it, before the full diſcovery of its ill effects, or 
the danger of relying upon it becaule of its inutility, 
in extreme or difficult caſes. 

Whoever takes a retroſpective view of medicines 
which a few years ago were highly extolled, and 
generally uſed, will find many of them at oreſent 3 in 
total difrepute, Yet, if you will believe the writ- 
ings, which recommended them on their firſt ap- 
pearance, their beneficial efficacy was indubitably 
conſirmed by innumerable caſes. If they were 
ellicacious once, they are probably ſtill efficacious,; 
for it is not to be believed that, by any cauſes what- 
ever, the human body can have undergone a total 
change ſince their introduction. But they are now 
perhaps pronounced by the beſt judges utterly in- 

efficacious or pernicious ; and there is reaſon there- 
fore to conclude that they were always ſo; and 
owed their popularity and ſucceſs to novelty, or to 
the activity, addreſs, and recommendation, of ſome 
artful profeflor of medicine. | 

But though the world might profit by uniform 

experience of the fallacy of medical pretenſions, yet, : 


Aude aliquid brevibus gyaris vel carcere dignum. Joy. 


Dare ſomething worthy of the hulks er gaol 
Ur Botany's famed bay, 7 5 
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as there is always a new generation riſing, the ſame 
arts are again practifed, and practifed with danger- 
dus ſucceſs. In nothing are men more eafily de- 
luded than in the pretenſions of medical practi- 
tioners, | | 


It muſt be acknowledged, that the temerity of 


making experiments may caſually lead to improve- 
ments in medical ſcience; but it is a cruel temerity; 
for experiments in medicine are made on the ſick 
at the hazard of life. A young man who haſtily 
recommends to the public a powerful medicine, 


without due experience of its effect, which is too 
common in the prefent times, may be guilty of 
homicide, in a thouſand melancholy inſtances, 


when he intended only to advance his own. fame 
,, 0 IRE, 

The ſpirit of reſearch and adventure is indeed 
laudable in young men; but, when it produces 
works to the public which endanger health and life, 
it ought to be under greater reſtraint, than the 
ſanguine diſpoſition of raw practitioners, inventors, 
and projectors, is willing to allow. I appeal however 
to their humanity ; and hope they will condeſcend 
to fubmir their treatiſes, previouſly to publication, 


to three or four of the moſt eminent and oldeſt. 


plryſicians (or ſurgeons, if the ſubject be chirurgi- 
cal), and even after that, to expreſs themſelves with 
doubt and diffidence on the certainty of their diſ- 


coveries and the infallibility of their remedics. 


They will act humanely, as well as prudently, by 
adding a Chapter of Cautions in the uſe of whatever 
mer remnant: EN 5: 
| Indeed, if medical publications were read only 
by medical profeſlors and practitioners, there is rea- 


ſon to hope, that the raſhneſs of a writer might. 


be corrected by the caution and. ſkilful experience? 
of the profeſſional reader. But, in theſe times, every 
man and woman reads a book, in which they think 


S322 F.48 them- 
„Nein 
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themſelves intereſted ; and the ſanguine pamphlet of 
a young phyſician, who is able to dreſs his fancies 
in a language tolerably agreeable and perſpicuous, 
falls into the hands of thoſe, who are totally igno- 
rant of medicine, both practical and theoretic, and 
who, imagining their own caſe to be exactly de- 
ſcribed in the book, take the medicine, juſt as it is 
preſcribed, without regard to the difference of 
age, ſeaſons, or ſymptoms. Conſtitutions are thus 
ruined by thoſe who ſpeciouſly pretend to have 
diſovered their preſervative. 

It is a fad inſtance of human depravity, that, 
from motives of ſordid intereſt or fooliſh vanity, 
men will trifle and tamper with the health and lives 
of their fellow-creatures, eſpecially when their pro- 
feſſion is to cheriſh health and prolong life. 

But fince there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that raſh 
phyſicians will diſcontinue the practice of publiſhing 
their crudities, it is certainly right to adviſe invalids, c 
and all inexperienced perſons who are not in the 
medical and chirurgical profeſſion, not to read any 
books whatever on the ſubject of phyſic. This advice 
is indeed proper, even when the books are acknow- 
ledged to be ſolid, and known to be authenticated 
by the long practice of the writers; for, ſuch is 
our weakneſs, eſpecially in the hour of ſickneſs, 
that we are apt to imagin? every bad ſyptom, and 
almoſt every difeaſe of which we read, to be our own: 
and the power of the imagination in augmenting 
diſeaſe, is not only well known to phyſicians, but 
felt by general expericnce. 

After all that can be fd in praiſe of medicine, 
it is confeſſed, by the moſt ſenſible phyſicians, to 
be a very doubtful point, whether, upon the-whole 
it has been more beneficial or injurious. It is an 
uncertain art. This point however is not uncer- 

tain, but very clear, that in the hands of the young, 
the inexperienced, and the raſh, it is dreadfully de- 
ſtructive 
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ſtructive of the human race. What muſt. it be 
then, when every man is his own phyſician ? When 
he reads a crude pamphlet on a diſeaſe under which 
he ſuppoſes himſelf to labour, and, without any 
preparatory knowledge, adminiſters boldly what- 


ever is recommended in the confidence of igno« 
rance, or with the ſpecious perſuaſion of a ſelt-in- 


tereſted writer? Abſtain therefore from medical 
books; and apply, in ſickneſs, to the heſt phyſician 
or apothecary within reach of your ſituation. Pro- 
feſſional men themſelves do not uſually prefcrib: 
for themſelves or families, in extreme caſes ; but 
call in the aſſiſtance of thoſe who, with every ad- 
vantage of ſpeculative and practical 1kill, have alfo 
the additional advantage of being able to act with 
a cooler and more deliberate judgment than any 
man can uſually exert, when his own health and 
| Hhappinels are deeply intereſted. 


Among the 1 inconveniencies attending the 3 


tude of books in the preſent times, it is one, that 
every man is inſtructed by ſome intereſted divulger 
of myſteries, to be his own operator or counſellor 
in every department. Every man may be his own 
Lawyer, Phyſician, Divine, Gardener, Broker, and 
Builder, This, it might be ſuppoſed, would injure 
the ſeveral profeſſors; but experience ſeems to prove 


that it ſerves them; every man attempting every 


thing for himſelf, without experience, and ſolely 
by the partial and imperfect directions of books, 
renders every thing he undertakes worſe ; and the 


profeſſor is called in at laſt, and finds much more 


employment, than if his aſſiſtance had been ſought 


before the bungling efforts of i Ignorance had raſhly 
interpoſed. 


— I 


Ev. XX, oN THE BOOKS AND FUGITIVE 
WRITINGS WHICH ARE PROPER FOR THE 

AMUSEMENT OF SMALL PORTIONS OF 
LEISURE. | 


* — — 


HERE are fragments of time in the life of every 
man, in which, from ſome inconvenience of his 
circumſtances, he is unable either to read with con- 
tinued attention, or to enjoy the advantages of ſelect 
company. In thoſe intervals, ſuch books are plea- 
ſant as amuſe and inform, in very ſhort ſections or 
chapters, and in an eaſy and perſpicuous ſtyle, re- 
ſembling, as much as poſſible, the variety and fami- 

liarity of converſation. D | . 
Many of the French books, under the title of 
Axa, are, I think, particularly uſeful for the pur- 
poſe of filling up a vacant interval. They are lively 
and various. They treat of hiſtory, literature, arts; 
ſubjects which amuſe, without intereſting in ſuch a 
degree, as to fatigue or excite the mind, beyond 
the pitch of a pleaſant and equable tranquillity, 
There is a great difference in the numerous ana. 
The beſt I ever read are not entitled ana indeed; 
but they are exactly the ſame in their kind; Imean 
Melanges d'Hiſtoire et de Literature, par Monſieur 
Vieneul Marville. The name of the real author, 
it is ſaid, was D' Argonne, The work abounds with 
pleaſing anecdotes, written with grace and vivacity, 
The part I am diſpleaſed with is, the ſevere hyper- 
criticiſm on Bruyere. It is ingenious but uncandid, 
and could proceed only from pique and prejudice. 
But I am ſpeaking of amuſement ; and even miſ- 
1 taken 
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taken criticiſm, written in the lively manner of 
D' Argonne, cannot but form an agreeable diverſion 
in an interval of calm leiſure, 

Gel 1er recommends ana for the hore ſubſecive, 
and alſo Choflin's Amuſemens Philologiques, Martial's 
Select Epizrams, Owen's Epigrams, Epictetus, Bou- 
hours's Penſees Ingenieuſes, Phædrus, De la Motte, 
Fontaine, Valerius Maximus, Eraſmus's Apoph- 
thegms, andall other ſimilar and detached pieces. 
None of theſe require great attention or exertion, 
and yet they amuſe and inſtruct in a very agreeable 
manner, 

Selden's « Table Talk,” would be called according 
to the French faſhion, Seldeniana, and it 1s very pro- 
per for a pocket companion. Maxims and reflec. 
tions, collections of poetry, letters and fugitive 
Pieces, with which this country abounds, are well 
adapted to the purpoſe of occaſional amuſement, 
Indeed, the kind of books is ſufficiently obvious; 
and it is not neceſſary to enumerate them. 'They 
muſt occur ſpontaneouſly to every man acquainted 
with books; but in the prefent times, they are al! 
in danger of being entirely ſuperſeded by the new{- 
papers. 

Ihe newſpapers as they are now e are 
indeed Melanges of literature, of hiſtory, of criti- 
ciſm, of biography, of politics, of philoſophy, of 
religion, and of every thing that buſy mortals pur- 
ſue with ardour and ſolicitude. 
Their original object was the communication of 
political news; but they have increaſed in number, 
and in ſize, to ſuch a degree, that, to fill them all 
with a due variety of news, properly ſo called, is 
impoſſible, That ſource was ſoon dry, and other 
_* fountains were therefore broken up. There can 


indeed be no good objection to the deviation from 
the original purpoſe of political news; for the in- 


tention 
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tention of that was to amuſe by the gratification of 
curioſity; and if innocent amuſement, of a ſimilar 
kind, can be obtained in the heterogeneous matter 
which they exhibit, they are ſtill valuable and wor= 
thy of encourgement. 

But in purſuit of di ſtinction and variety, in the 


gratification of party reſentment, and as the tools of 


faction, many of them have diſplayed a foul maſs of 
falſehood, malignity, and folly; ſuch PERSONAL 
calumny and detraction, as degrades human nature, 


and could only have been expetted from the agency 


of infernal ſpirits ſupplying the preſs of a FPande- 
monium. 

It is therefore become deſirable to turn the eye 
from the public waſte in which nettles and weeds, 
at once poiſonous and putrid, vegetate, to culti- 
vated gardens and encloſures. Such are moſt of 


the. French ANA, the Melanges and miſcellanies 


of literature, hiſtory, and morality, which I re- 
commend, as the proper amuſement of a vacant 
hour, 

The undertaking may be thought to reſemble the 
cleanſing of an Augean ſtable, and to require an 
Herculean ſtrength, elſe one might endeavour to 
produce that defirable object, a reformation of 


renal and corrupt newſpapers. The channels which 
convey polluted waters might be taught to devolve 


a pleaſant and ſalubrious ſtream. 
The conductors of newſpapers, as many of them 
are moſt reſpectable men, would probably rejoice 


to ſee ſuch a reformation, as might enable them to 


purſue their uſeful occupations, and promote their 
private intereſt, without the neceſſity of being in- 
ſtrumental to the diffuſion of poiſon through the 
various ranks of ſociety. 

Suppoſe then that, by mutual agreement, they 


mould wy. themſelves to admit nothing which 


could 
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could degrade eve/l-earned dignity, or injure repu- 
tation, or interrupt the peace of families, without 
aſcertaining the truth of it, by requiring its authen- 
ticity to be confirmed by the name of all parties, 
ſhould who defire to inſert. a defamatory letter 
or paragraph. 

This precaution would exclude fome truth ; but 
it would, at the fame time, exclude more falſehood 
and miſrepreſentation; and new{papers would riſe 
in value and repute, as they would be conſidered 
as authentic and reſpectable records worthy of | De- 
ing conſigned to poſterity. 

If the papers were not of ſo large dienten 
as they are, there would not be a neceſſity of ſup- 
plying a quantity of matter merely to fill the co- 
lumns; and, conſequently, a more l le- 
lection might take place. 

The King for the time b and the Judges 
his repreſentatives, the Church, and all its mi- 
niſters, as well as all religious inſtructors, of 
whatever denomination, ſhould always be men- 
tioned in reſpectful terms. Their titles and ho- 
nourable additions ſhould be joined to their names, 
wherever it can be done without affectation, or 
tedious formality, It ſhould be conſidered, that 
newſpapers go into the hands of the vulgar, the ig- 
norant, the idle, the profligate, the theiviſh, and the 
abandoned, of every degree and ſpecies z and that 
when once theſe are taught to ſpeak diſreſpectfully 
of their ſuperiors, whether eccleſiaſtical or civil, 


much of that ſubordination is diſturbed, which was 


ſettled for the benefit of all; and much of that 


reſtraint infringed, which rented to keep them 


within due limits for the general advantage. L: W. 
leſs principles naturally produce lawlefs actions; 


and there is every rcaſon to believe, that much of 


the diſhoneſty of the lower orders, much of the 


riotous . 
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riotous ſpirit of modern times, has been cauſed by 
the corruption of newſpapers. I ſpeak my thoughts 
freely, though I know the editors of newſpapers 
have vengeance in their own hands, and are able to 
repel their affailants, with a laſh of ſcorpions, But 
the ſhield of truth is a ſufficient defence, and in- 
deed a wound, in a good caule, makes an honour- | 
able ſcar, 

Affairs of gallantry, as they are called, ſhould 
be mentioned, if mentioned at all, with great de- 
licacy. 'The mention of them at all, unleſs in cafes 
of particular notoriety, tends only to confirm the 
impudence of parties concerned, and to increafe 
debauchery by the ſeduction of example. It was 
lately uſual to fill half a column in certain papers, 
with paragraphs, to puff the faſhionable courtezans 
of the time, and to ſerve their intereſt, It is won- 
derful that papers, abounding in theſe ſubjects, can 
find admiſſion into regular families, where there 
are wives and daughters of unſullied reputation. 

There are ſome advertiſements ſo evidently frau- 
dulent, and others ſo groſsly indecent, that he who 
aſpires at the character of a good citizen, will find 
it difficult to render the publication of them con- 
ſiſtent with ſuch a deſcription. 

It is not difficult to point out the Jeformaies of 
ſome among the public papers; for the features are 
prominent; but it is unneceflary. All conſiderate 
perſons muſt have conſidered ſome prints, par- 
. ticularly where important truth is ſuppreſſed by in- 
fluence, and defamation paid for with public 
money, as peſts and nuiſances. I quit the ſubject, 
aſſuring the reader, that I have no perſonal cauſe 
of ditlike to any of them. I diſapprove of thoſe 
which to ſerve a party, ſacrifice truth, juſtice and 
mercy, becauſe 1 think them publicly injurious, 
They have been inimical to all order, propriety, 

moderation; ; 


| 
| 
| 


neglected. 
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moderation; to virtue, to learning, and to re. 
Iigion : therefore an endeavour to reform them can 


want no apology. I will add only one hint to the 


conductors of them which may avail when others 
are ineffectual, Let them confider, that by degrad. 
ing newſpapers from that dignity which they might 


poſſeſs, as pleaſant and uſeful vehicles of authentic 


information, and as the moſt eFettual defences 
againſt violence and deſpotiſm, they may pradually 


render them too contemptible for general notice, 


The wickedneſs of mankind, and the corruption 
of ſociety, may make ſuch an event not very pro- 
bable at preſent ; yet it is certain that, in proceſs of 


time, newſpapers may become ſo worthlefs, ſo 


utterly deſtitute of truth, as to be univerſally 


If manners do not effect the reformation of 


"newſpapers, laws may hereafter intervene to ſup- 


ply the defect: and ſince it is the part of the legit- 
lature, and of all good government, to fupprets 


every general nuiſance, it may be apprehended that 
the preſs may be unfortunately reſtrained, and 
_ newſpapers aboliſhed or diſcouraged by an enor- 
mous impoſt. Nothing but the revenue ariſing . 
from them preſerves them at preſent from ſome 
limitations, and which would render them bene- 


ficial to ſociety, without that commixture of evit 
which almoſt overbalances their advantages. | 
With all their imperfections on their heads, they 


are upon the whole the beſt bulwarks of our liberty, 
and the ſureſt defence of the helpleſs againſt the 


proud man's contumely and the oppreſſor's wrong. 


They ſound the alarm bell throughout an empire, 
and no influence is great enough to ſtifle the 
ſound, before the people examine into its caule. 
Jet us bear all their evils, rather than endanger 


the liberty of the preſs. 


Ev, XXI. 
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Ev. XxxI. ON IMITATING A MODEL FOR 
THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. | 


— ——_— 


MANY of the ks af. r contribute 


little to the improvement of the orator, and 
ſerve only to diſplay the profeſſor's ſubtility. But 
the advice, which they give on 5e ſubject of i mita- 
tion, is truly valuable, as it conduces immediately 
to facilitate practice. They inſtruct their ſcholars, 
after the preparatory learning is acquired, to chuſe 
a model of ſtyle, according to which they may ſhape 
their own; and not only the beſt writers and ora- 
tors, but alſo the beſt painters, ſculptors, and archi- 
tects, have found that the eaſieſt and moſt infalli- 
ble mode of acquiring, what the Greek call ibu, 


an habitual eaſe in the practice of their arts, is to 


. follow the footſteps of ſome excellent predeceſſor. 


The art of lite may derive advantage from rules | 


intended only to facilitate the acquilition or practice 


of thoſe humbler arts, which adminiſter to pleafure, 
to pride, or to convenience, Let him who wiſhes. 


to live well, like him who wiſhes to write well, 
ehuſe a medal) ; which he may imitate with a jade dns 


and diſcriminating, and not with a blind and ſer- 


vile, imitation. 

A caution is neceſſary, leſt the imitation recom- 
mended ſhould become an odious ſpecies of af- 
fected reſemblance, leſt it ſhould be ſo cloſe as to 
deſtroy all originality, and leſt it ſhould degenerate 
to an apiſh mimicry *. 


* Simia quam ſimilis, turpiſſima beſtia, nobis! ExNxIus: 
How like the ape, that filthicſt beaſt, to man! 3 | 
contemptible. 


Such an imitation muſt be 
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contemptible. Seneca gives a good idea of the ſort 
of reſemblance to be ſought, when he ſays, « the 
« jmitator of a ſtyle ſhogld endeavour to be like 
cc the original, not with the ſame exactneſs as 3 
& picture is, ike the perſon repreſented, but as a 
&« child reſembles the features of its parent.” Simi. 
lem eſſe te volo, quomodo filuum, non quomodo imaginem. 
I would have you Jie, as a fon; not as a ſtatue, 

The firſt care is to ſelect a proper perſon for a 
pattern, and then to diſcriminate between the qua- 
lities in his character which are ſuited to our ge- 
nius, fituation, rank in life, and profeſſion, and 
thoſe which, however admirable in him, would be 
ill- placed and ridiculous in us. Without this atten- 
tion, we ſhall fall into the error of thoſe whom an 
illuſtrious pattern leads into an imitation of its faults 
together with its beauties; we ſhall be affected, 
and loſe our native character, without gaining in 
its place, an adſcititious one of equal value. 
Yo judicious | man will naturally ſelect ſome 
perſon for imitation in the ſame profeſſion or em- 
ployment, of ſimilar views, and of eminence in the 
particular walk of life, into which himſelf has 
entered. Common ſenſe directs to ſuch a choice. 
A clergyman, for inſtance, will imitate a clergy- 
man; a lawyer, a lawyer; a phyiician, a phyſician; 
and ſo in all other departments of life. 

The character, which forms the model, may be 
ether living or dead, There are many lives of 
men in all profeſſ'ons written with accuracy, and 
with a minute detail of particular circumſtances. 
Such models as theſe may be often better known, 
and more eaſily imitated, than living characters, 
eſpecially by young men, who cannot be much ac- 
quainted with the world, at leaſt with eminent per- 
ſons, in a degree ſufficient to know all the requitte 
circumſtances concerning them. 15 

wi 
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I will deſcend to particulars, Suppoſe the young 
man in orders, and that he fixes upon ſome eminent. 


character, by which to regulate his private life and 
his parochial conduct. Suppoſe that perſon to be 


Biſhop Wilſon or Dr. Hammond, or Dr. Iſaac 
Watts, or any others of thoſe many exemplary chriſ- 
tians wheſe bodies are buried in peace, but whoſe names 
live for evermore *, 

In every ſituation of life which appears parallel 
to theirs, he will aſk himſelf how they would have 
acted, and he will find an anſwer by obſerving how 
they really did act. Two or three ſuch models 
will furniſh precedents which, with a little adapta- 
tion to modern times, will afford a directory for 
conduct, under all emergences. Great judgment 
is certainly neceſſary even here; and I have already 
ſaid, that a blind imitation of any model Whatever 
is not to be approved. 


Some have recommended not only the imitation 


of a perſon of excellent character, but the habit 


of ſuppoſing him always preſent, ſeeing and hear- 
ing us on all occaſions. We may thus make bim 


our privy counſellor, aſk ourſelves what he would 


ſay on ſuch a point, what advice he would give, and 
whether we ſhould be aſhamed to act as our incli- 
nation prompts us in his real preſence, Thus he 


may become the guide of our Ives, and the * 


lator of our behaviour. 


What I have ſaid of a clergyman's chuſing a mo- 


del may be applied to all other profeſſions, and 
indeed to all occupations, from the king to the me- 
chanic, A good model once choſen will lead them 
in the journey of life, as a hand- poſt directs the 
traveller over a wide waſte or foreſt, or as the lamp 
from the beacon guides the mariner on the ocean. 
They muſt {till uſe their own Gelcernments and 


9 Eccleliaficus. 
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exert their own efforts, or they may loſe their way, 
even in full view of Eddyſtone light-houſe. 

Civil or general hiſtory has always been extolled 
as the great teacher of wiſdom. But its leflons are 
_ chiefly political, and kings and ſtateſmen are princi. 
pally concerned in them, Biography is the ſpecies 
of hiſtory beſt adapted to teach wiſdom in private 
life. There are many lives of Engliſh worthies, 
which cannot be attentively read by an ingenuous 
young man, without exciting an ardour of virtue, 


But living models may be alſo very advan- 


tageouſly ſelected by the aſpirant after excellence, 
The danger is, leſt the choice ſhould fall on a wrong 
character. Splendour of rank, riches, honours, 
ſtation, are too apt to recommend patterns which 
exhibit only a vicious exemplar, whitened and gilded 
by the hand of faſhion, Envy and prejudice are 
alſo prone to add deformity to characters really 
beautiful. So that the choice of living examples is 
more difficult than that of the departed, whoſe 
fame is fixed by death, 

But, fo long as a good model is choſen, there 
is little doubt but that the means of arriving at ex- 
cellence will be facilitated, whether the choice fall 


on the living, or on thoſe who are out of the reach 


of envy. 


The precept of Quintilian in the art of rhetorie 
muſt be obſerved in life. At firſt, and for a long 
time, only the beſt writers, and ſuch as will not 


- miſlead him who implicitly confides in them, mult 
be ſelected for imitation *, 


But let not the imitation even of the beſt authors 


or the beſt men become a plagiariſm either in 
writing or in life. There is a noble originality, che 


Characteriſtic of genius and the parent of all cxcel- | 


lence, 


* Diu non niſi optimus guiſque, et qui eredentem, ſibi minim 
fallat, leg: ndus ej}, | 


1 
5 
Þ 
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Ev. XXII. oN DR. JOHNSON'S PRAYERS, 
| WITH A REMARK ON HIS STYLE. 


THE hs part of thoſe writers, who have 
lately arrived at any very diſtinguiſhed degree 
of fame, have favoured the caufe of infidelity. It 
is therefore the more pleaſing to the friend of re- 
velation and of mankind, to obſerve one of the 
moſt popular authors of our own country, and one 
of the ableſt men that ever exiſted, zealouſly re- 
ligious. Every one had heard that Dr. Johnſon 
was devout ; but I believe, few entertained an ade- 
quate idea of his warmth and ſcrupulous regularity 
in the offices of devotion, till the publication of his | 
Prayers and Meditations. 
They exhibit the writer in a light in which he 
has ſeldom appeared to his readers, He uſually 
puts on a garb of dignity and command.. His 
Rambler is written in the ſtyle of authority. His 
prefaces to the Poets are dictatorial. The reader 
is caſily induced to believe that pride is a ſtriking 
frature in his character. But he no ſooner opens 
the book of Prayers and Meditations, than he ſces 
him in a ſtate of true humility. No affectation in 
the ſtyle, No words of unuſual occurrence. Every 
expreſſion is ſuch as is well adapted to a frail mor- 
tal, however improved by art or favoured by na- 
ture, when he approaches the mercy-ſeat of the 
Almighty. 
The reader is thus in ſome degree ratifled, by 
obſerving a man, who had always appeared to him 
as a ſuperior mortal, and exempt from human infir- 
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mities, feeling and acknowledging, with all humi- 
Iity, the common weakneſſes of all human crea- 
turcs. | | ; | — h - __ 

it would be the partiality of prejudice to affirm, 
that the volume which I am now conſidering is free 
from all marks of ſuperſtition. To be uneaſy be- 
cauſe one has, through miſtake, drunk a ſpoonful of 
milk in a cup of tea on a fait day, argues a mind 
Not entirely under the regulation of right reaſon, 
To pray for the dead is, I think, at leaſt venial 
but I am apprehenſive that it will ſubject the de- 
votee to the charge of ſuperſtition among the {trict 
and ſevere in dectrinal religion. 

Upon the whole, though there are many ap- 
parent weakneſſes in the volume, which render it 
A cauſe 'of wonder, debate, and offence among 
many, yet it does honour to the writer of it, as 
a proof of remarkable picty. And with reſpect to 
weakneſſes, alas! what is man but a complication 
of them? And indeed, who ſhall preſume to de- 
termine deciſively that the eccentricities of this 
book are weakneſſes? Many of thoſe who cenſure 
them as ſuch, are probably far leſs capable of judg- 
ing than Johnſon, to whom they certainly did not 
appear in that light. | „„ 


If he was ſincere, and there is every reaſon to 


believe it, the moſt ſcrupulous particulars in the 
performance of his religious duties deſerve a name 
far more honourable than that of acts of ſuperſti- 
tion. Man is a moſt wretched being unaſſiſted by 
the protection of divine favour; how can it then 
be wondered that he is ready to attend to the mi- 
nuteſt cirumſtance which, in the hour of diſtreſs, 
appears likely to ſecure it? 


Before we condemn Johnſon, let us examine our 


own conduct, and conſider whether the confidence 
in which many of us live, and our -neglect of re- 
8 | ligion, 
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ligion, is not a weakneſs more deplorable than any 
thing in what is called the ſuperſtition of this pious 
man. 

While I am ſpeaking of Johnſon, I cannot re- 
frain from adding an obſervation on his ſtyle. It 
always appeared to me, and I believe is now _ 
generally thought, that he had ſelected Sir 'Thomas 
Brown as his model of ſtyle in the compoſition 
of the Rambler, 

I ſelect a few phraſes from the VVL GAR Errors 
of Brown in confirmation of my opinion, 

cc Intellectual acquiſition is but reminiſcential 
c evocation . 

« We hope it will not be unconſidered that we 
« tind no conſtant manuduction in this labyrinth.“ 
Por not attaining the deuteroſcopy, they are 
ec fain to omit the ſuperconſequences, coherences, 
« figures, or tropologies, and are not ſome time 
« perſuaded by fire beyond their literalities.“ 

« Their individual imperfections being great, 
they are moreover enlar ged by their aggrega- 
6“ tion.“ 

« A faraginious concurrence of all conditions” 
« Being divided from truth themfelves, they are 
yet further removed by advenient deception.” _ 
« Dcluding their apprehenſion with ariolation.“ 
Theſe paſſages I have ſelected, not becauſe they 
arc the moſt ſtriking, but becauſe they ſirſt occurred. 
A thouſand inſtances of ſimilarity might be pro- 
duced, if the whole volume were ſearched, and it 

te limits of my paper would admit them. 

Though Brown is an excellent writer, yet it 
mult be allowed that he is pedantic ; and that he 
preferred poly ſyllabic expreflions derived from the 
language of ancient Rome, to his vernacular voca— 
bula ary, even in inſtances, where it was equally ele- 
gant and ſigniſicant. Had he tought the fountains 

OS! = 0E: 
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of antiquity only when thoſe of his own times were 
dry, he would have deſerved eſteem for enrichin 

the Engliſh language, and he might have been juſtly 
held up as an example for . imitation ;, but he ap- 


pears to uſe ſingular and magnificent words from 


oſtentatious motives ; and what, after all, does the 
uſe of them prove? That he was acquainted with 


the Latin and Greek languages, and that he was a 
learned etymologiſt. Senſible readers are not per- 
ſuaded of another's general learning, or ſolid wiſ- 
dom, by the pomp of exotic language, 


But, notwithſtanding this cenſure, Brown muſt 

be acknowledged to have contributed much to the 
copia verborum, by introducing words which in his 
age were uncouth, but which are now become ele- 


gant and familiar. Johnſon, conſidered as a lexi- 
cographer and improver of the Engliſh language, 
did right to ſelect an author for imitation, who 


preſented him with a model for coining new words, 


Perhaps he was led to ſtudy Brown, among others, 


in order to qualify himſelf for the compilation of 
his lexicon, and in ſtudying him, for this purpole, 


caught his ſtyle ; but, after all, it is certain that his 


- moral writing would have been more extendec, 


and conſequently done more ſervice, had he choſen 
a ftyle more ſimple, and leſs obſcured to vulgar 
readers, by polyſyllabic words of Latin and Grees 


etymology. | | 
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Ev. XXIII. ON LONG PRAYERS, AND ON 


THE DEVOTIONS OF BISHOP ANDREWS. 
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C (IVE me,” ſaid an ancient, & whatever may 
« > be good for me, though I ſhould neglect to 


« pray for it; and deny me whatever may be * 
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ct ful, though I ſhould ignorantly make it the ob- 
«6 ject of my ſupplications,” T“ J 
This may be called a laconic prayer. It has 
always been much admired, The perfect reſigna- 
tion to the Divine Will which it implies, renders it 
a model for the imitation of Chriſtian piety. 
Our Saviour himſelf ſeems to have difapproved' 
of long prayers; and the invaluable prayer which 
he has condeſcended to dictate to.erring mortals, 
is remarkable' for its beautiful brevity, It might 
have been reaſonally ſuppoſed, that the pious cc m- 
poſers of prayers would have been deſirous of imi- 
tating their great Maſter, in the conciſeneſs of their 
petitionary compoſitions. But diffuſion and re- 
petition have been one of their moſt conſpicuous 
blemiſhes. There is no doubt but that the practice 
which prevails among ſome reſpectable ſects, of 
filling up a long portion of time in their public 
ſervice, with extemporary prayer, has contributed 
greatly to increaſe the length of prayers, beyond 
the limits both of reaſon, and of fincere and atten- 
tive devotion. 
The human mind is ſo nen as not to be able & 
to retain any ſentiment during a long time, in a 
great degree of fervour. But prayer without fer- 
vour is, I fear, an unacceptable ſervice, And this 
is the reaſon why brevity in prayer is expreſsly ap- 
proved by Him, to whom prayer is to be offer ed, 
and who conſequently muſt know what is moſt 
agrecable to himſelf, and what ſort of ſervice is 
the moſt expreſſive of man's ſincerity, _ 
The greater part of the Engliſh liturgy is very 
juſtly admired, as furniſhing a fine example of ſup- 
plicatory compoſition. The collefts are remark- 
ably excellent both for conciſeneſs and fervour of 
expreſſion, But it may be doubted, whether the 
yhole of the ſervice, comprehending three parts, 
2 G 3 intended 
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intended at firſt to be ſeparately uſed, is not longer 


than can be attended to devoutly even by the beſt 


diſpoſed. The compoſition of moſt of the prayers 


is fo well adapted to human wants and infirmities, 
that it might perhaps ſuperſede the neceſlity of 


any other prayers, were it not found that the fre- 


quency of their uſe diminiſhes conſiderably the 


warmth and ſeriouſneſs which otherwiſe they are 


calculated to inſpire. 


Books of prayers compoſed for private devotion 
are therefore very uſeful; and they are certainly 
not to be examined with great ſeverity of criticiſm. 
But there is a little volume, entitled, Devotions of 
Biſhop Andrews, tranflated from the Greek by 


Dean Stanhope, which lately attracted my particular 
attention, as my expectations were raiſed to an un- 
common height by the following paſſage in the 
Preface : : 
The heart, already enlightened and inflamed 
« with piety and charity, will here find ſomething 


« exactly ſuitable to its inward motions, and the 


« moſt Significant and beaut iful avords wherein to utter 


« its holy deſires, and thoſe gracious ſentiments, 
« which, without this help, would perhaps break 
« forth with leſs accuracy beth of method and expreſſion, 


« , , . . But the lefs perfect Chriſtian, who has 
* not yet made ſo much progreſs in the fchool of 


« picty as the former, may reap ſtill greater benefit 


« from this work. It will tend to improve him in 
« knowledge and pradlice, e e een What 
60 leſs can be expected, when a book of this nature 


« is compoſed of materials taken out of the Holy 


e Scriptures, and very ancient liturgies, which bear 
« the names of St. James, St. Baſil, and St. Chry- 
e ſoſtom, collected and put together by the molt. 


&« judicious workmen in this way; ſuch as were the 


perſons mentioned in the 180 ge, Dr. Andrews, 


60 once 
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te once Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Dr, Stanhope, 
te late Dean of Canterbury. Þ "i 
After reading theſe and other paſſages in the 
Preface, which are equally ſtrong in the praiſes of 
this little manual, it will not be thought extraordi- 
nary, that I took up the book with great avidity. 
I admired the pious ſtrain of ſome of it; but 1 
could not help thinking that the valuable parts of 
it are diſgraced by ſome paſſages almoſt ridiculous, 
I tranſcribe the following from the cloſe of Ax 
ACT OF FAITH FOR FRIDAY. 
« O, deareſt Saviour, impart to me thy whole 
« ſelf; and let every part and act of thine have 
et its ſaving influence over me. CE On 
« Sanctify me by thy Spirit; feed and ſtrengthen 
« me by thy body; ranſom me by thy blood 
cc quaſh me in thy water; heal me by thy ſtripes ; re- 
« freſh me with thy ſweat ; hide me in thy wounds,” 
I take the liberty of aſking any candid reader, 
whether ſuch petitions are the natural effuſions of 
ſincere devotion 3 whether they are not rather of a 
trifling and whimſical turn; and whether they do 
not open a door for the ſcorner? Let us pray 
with the ſpirit, but let us pray with the underſtanding 
alſo, 7 5 8 hk 
” know it will be ſaid, that while a form of prayer 
gives no offence to the ſimple and well-meaning de- 
votee, for whom it was chiefly deſigned, it is a mat- 
ter of little moment whether it pleaſe or diſpleaſe 
the faſtidious critic and the captious wit. But to 
this I muſt reply, that it is certainly of importance, 
not to furniſh in any religious compoſition, real 
_ occaſion either for cenſure or deriſion and I might 
add, that it appears to be an affront to the Majeſty 
of heaven, to offer up a petition to God in a ſtyle 
and manner, in which we ſhould be aſhamed to MW 
addreſs an earthly potentate. A trifling, a quib- 
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| Bling, a nonſenfical prayer can never be the pro- 


duction of a mind warmed with a devotion at once 
rational and fincere. | | 

I T preſume not to cenſure the editor, whom] con- 
ſider as one of the beſt ornaments of our church, 
The blemiſhes of this little book came not from 
him, I venture to affirm, but from Dean Stanhope, 
from Biſhop Andrews, or from ſome older writer. 


I have no copy of the original, and cannot therefore 


diſcover whether the above prayer is faithfully 
tranſlated from it, But I think it cannot proceed 
from Dr. Horne, whoſe judgment and beautiful 
{tyle in the expreſſion of devotional feelings, J have 
often admired. _ | 1 
The language of a prayer ſhould be natural and 
warm from the heart, yet at the ſame time re- 
ſtrained and chaſtiſed by good ſenſe, otherwiſe it 
muſt degenerate to the nonſenſe of the dotard, 


or the madneſs of the enthuſiaſt, Dr. Johnſon 


de ſerves great praiſe for the ſimplicity and energy 
of many of his prayers. Nothing of his pompous 
{tyle, his long words, or formal periods, is to bz 
obſerved in them, His good underſtanding ſug- 
geſted to him the impropriety of all affectation, 


when he laid aſide all pretenſions to wiſdom, and 


with an humility, which muſt always become the 


grcateſt of mortals, approached the throne. of the 


* 


; Almighty, 


After all that taſte and criticiſm can ſuggeſt, it is 
certain that uprightneſs of intention and fervent 


F * 


piety, are the beſt beauties of ſupplicatory writings, 
He 1e whom prayer is addreſſed, conſiders not the 
form of words, and the ſtructure of periods; but 


the faith, the ſincerity, the charity of the poor pe- 


titioner. If the heart be right, the errors of the 

underſtanding and of the lips will paſs unnoticed. 

Yet it is decent and reaſonable to take care, ac- 
' 5 i. 5 = 


cording 
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cording to the beſt of our knowledge, not to offer 
up prayers in which there is any known defect un- 
worthy a creature furniſhed by the Creator with. 
thoſe intellectual powers, which ſurely can never be 
more honourably exerted than in the ſervice of 
Him who gave them. FR og 
« I uſe not to run raſhly into prayer,” ſays 
Howell, «without a trembling precedent medita- 
ce tion; and if any odd thoughts intervene and grow 
« upon me, I check myſelf and recommence; and 
« this is incident to long prayers, which are more 
« ſubject to man's weakneſs and the devil's malice.” 
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INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS, CALLED SUMMER 
READING. % Cs : 
Belli libeMi, lepidi, novi libelli. IcNORAMUS. 


—— — 


Six, 


AS! came to this water-drinking place to relax 
myſelf from the fatignes of a profeſſion which: 

requires great application and confinement, I am 
reſolved to make uſe of all the methods which an 
ingenious and polite place has invented for the va» 
Juable purpoſe of killing time. Accuſtomed to read- 
ing as I have always been, I cannot omit books, 
while I ſeek the means of amuſement ; but I am 
forbidden by my phyſician to read any thing but 
what is called ſummer. reading, and therefore I am 
a frequent lounger at the circulating library, By 
the way, I beg leave to give you a hint, that if 
you do not contrive to make your Winter Evenings, 
ſummer reading, they will not be much noticed 
in the repoſitory of knowledge, where I am now 
writing you this letter. 5 

As I often fit and read in the library, I have an 

Re T oppor- 
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opportunity of hearing what books are in the moſt 
requeſt; and I am frequently not a little diverted. 


with obſerving the great eagerneſs with which 


tomes, totally unknown to me, who have made 
books the ſtudy of my life, are demanded of the 
librarian. The firſt queſtion on entering the ſhop 
I found to be univerſally —Have you any thing 
new? I ſhould have ſuppoſed that the publica- 
tions of the laſt year would have deſerved this epi- 
thet ; but I found by obſervation that ſcarcely any 


thing is eſteemed new, but what is juſt advertiſed, 
and almoſt wet from the preſs, Curioſity ſeems to 


be the great ſtimulus of the ſubſcribers ; idle curio- 


ſity, as I may call it, ſince it ſeems to ſeek its own 


gratification independently of all deſire of increaſ- 


ing the ſtore of knowledge, improving the taſte, 


or confirming the principles. 85 

I have ſmiled at hearing a lady admire the deli- 
cacy of ſentiment which the author of ſome novel, 
which ſhe had juſt been reading, muſt poſſeſs; 
though I knew it to be the production of ſome poor 


hireling, deſtitute of learning and taſte, knowledge 
of life and manners, and furniſhed with the few 


ideas he had by reading the novels of a few pre- 


ceding years, He had inſerted in the title-page, | 


By a Lady; and various conjectures were often 
 hazarded, in my hearing, concerning the authorcis, 
Some hinted that they were acquainted with her, 


and that it was a lady of quality. Others knew it 


to be written by an acquaintance of their own; 
while all agreed in aſſerting, it mult be by a lady, 


the ſentiments were ſo characteriſtically delicate 
and refined, You may conjecture how much I | 


was diſpoſed to laugh when I was informed that it 


was the production of a hackney ſcribbler in Black | 


Poy Alley, 5 | 
I confeſs I had been much more converſant in a 


college library than in a circulating one, and could 
| | not 
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not therefore but be aſtoniſhed at the number of 
volumes which the ſtudents would devour. The 


Hellus Librorum, or Glutton of Books, was a cha- 


racter well known at the univerſity, and mentioned 
by the ancients; but I believe their idea of him is 
far exceeded by many a fair ſubſcriber at the circu- 


lating library. I have known a lady read twenty 


volumes in a week during two or three months ſuc- 


ceſſively. To be ſure they were not bulky tomes, 


ſuch as thoſe of which it was predicated ' that u 
great book was a great evil. The print in the pages 


of moſt of them, to ſpeak in the mechanical ſtile of 


menſuration, were three inches by one and a half, 
and the blank paper exceeded the printed in quan- 
tity by at leaſt one moiety on a moderate compu- 
tation. FFV es 

Now, Sir, I am not one of thoſe who mean 
auſterely to cenſure this mode of reading; for 1 
am of opinion that it is often very mnocent, and 


ſometimes not without conſiderable advantage. 


There are certainly many novels which, though]: 
little known in the literary world, are not without 


merit, and of a very virtuous tendency. Mott of 
them tend to recommend benevolence and libe- 
rality ; for it is the faſhion of the age to affect thoſe 


qualities; and I really think, as converſation is 
uſually conducted, ſcarcely ſo many opportunities 


occur of imbibing benevolent and virtuous ſentt- 


ments from it, as from the decent books of a circu- 
lating library: I ſay decent, for I am forry to 
obſerve, that in the multitude of new books which 
the librarians are obliged to purchaſe, ſome have a 
tendency to diffuſe every kind of evil which can 
miſlead the underſtanding and corrupt the heart. 


The danger of indiſcriminately reading what- 


ever has the recommendation of novelty, induced 
me to take up my pen and write to you, hoping 
that I might ſuggeſt a caution on the ſubject to 


k 
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ſome of your fair readers, who, I am ſure, have 
recourſe to a circulating library ſolely to improve 
and amuſe themſelves while under the hair-dreſfſer's 
operation. 


They would, I think, do right to inquire the 


character of every book they read, before they take 
it into their dreſſing- room, and to ſhew the ſame 
caution in the choice of their circulating-library 
books, as they would in the ſelection of their com- 
pany. x | 

| Your's, &c. 


SENEX, 


— — — 


Ev. XXV. oN BEING DISGUSTED WITH 
BASHFULNESS IN BOYS. 


- ſt 


8 


1 things beyond their ſtrength, nature ſeems to 


have given many animals that inſtinctive knowledge 


of their want of ability which produces caution, 


The bird, while it is callow, never leaves the neſt, 
_ unleſs by an accidental fall; and when its plumage 
is grown to a conſiderable degree of perfection, it 
takes but ſhort flights at a time, and ſeems un- 


willing to loſe ſight of its parent and nurſe, It is 


not till the wings have acquired ſtrength and agi- 
lity, that it leaves the branches or the ground, and 
| dares to ſoar undauntedly in the fields of air, un- 
mindful of the neſt and the foſtering feathers, 
which lately ſupplied it with warmth and protec- 
tion, | Ss 

Something of a ſimilar diflidence, ariſing from 


conſcious immaturity of power, appears to me to 


take place in the human mind at the puerile age 3 


„ nt; py. © 
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and I cannot help thinking it truly amiable ; yet 
it is ſtigmatized with the odious name of ſhyneſs 
and ſheepiſhneſs, and many parents appear more 
ſolicitous to diveſt their children of it, than to fur- 
niſh them with any grace, virtue, or accompliſh- 
ment. By dint of great pains, they often ſucceed, 
in thus forcing the roſe-bud to expand its imma- 
ture leaves; but I fear they are greatly miſtaken in 
their management, and that their uneafineſs at 
ſeeing their children diffident is totally miſplaced. 

If indeed the difidence, which they lament, were 
likely to continue through life, I agree with them, 
that it would be a great misfortune. It would pre- 
vent exertion, in a thouſand inſtances, where exer- 
tion would be rewarded with profit and honour; 
and it would occaſion the child much cauſelefſs 
anxiety, But in general, there is no danger of its 
continuance beyond the period of immaturity, at 
which it is certainly natural, and rather pleaſing 
and graceful, in the eyes of ſenſible obſervers, I 
contend that it is cauſed by conſcious inability 
ariſing from youth, and that it will of itſelf give 
place to a proper confidence, as ſoon as it feels a 
conſciouſneſs of power matured and confirmed by 
age. 
8 believe I may go farther, and aſſert, that this 
unfaſhionable diffidence, which many fathers and 
mothers labour to remove, even in the tender pe- 
riod of early infancy, is favorable to growth in 
mental vigour and virtuous principles. All who' 
are to excel in future muſt devote a previous time 
to diſcipline. He who would one day ſpeak muſt 
firſt liſten, And, to return to the bird, to which 
I have already alluded, it is well known to the ſtu- 
dents in ornithology, or at leaſt to thoſe admirers of 
the feathered race called bird-fanciers, that the fineſt 
finging-birds liſten when young to the old ones, 
and cven when they have learned their notes, ven- 

ture 
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ture only to record, as thoſe een expreſs it, 


that is, to ſing in a ſoft low tone, almoſt as if they 


were aſhamed of being heard, I have often heard 
the blackbird, who has afterwards made the woods 
reſound with his melody, trying his ſkill or record. 
ing, under the covert of a hawthorn, in ſo low a 
warbling, as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed amid the 
concert of the grove. 

The mind collects images of things, and forms 
opinions during the immature ſtate, at which it 
ſcarcely ventures to employ the tongue in utter- 


ance. And when a ſtore of ideas is at laſt accu- 


mulated, it feels a ſpontaneous confidence founded 


on conſcious merit; and ſhines, at a mature age, 
with a luſtre which it would never have diſplayed, : 


if, inſtead of collecting ideas, it had been in- 


dulging its own pride in uttering vivacious non- 


ſenie, - 


I amof opinion that men of the greateſt g genius, 


of ſine imagination and ſenſibility, were of neceſ. 
ſity timid and diffident in the puerile period; and 
L wiſh parents not to infer, from the diffidence and 


ſtlence of their children, that they are naturally 


ſtupid. There is indeed an appearance of diffi- 
dence which ariſes from real dulneſs; but there is 
a. real diflidence cauſed by exceſs of ſenſibility, and 


it is a favourable preſage of all that is lovely and 
excellent in human nature. Parents will therefore 


endeavour to diſcriminate duly, before they decide 


on the abilities of their children, from the appear- 


ance of timidity or ſhyneſs in company, and their 


diflidence in ſaying or doing any thing which their 


age has not afforded them opportunities to learn, 
They will be cautious of removing this veil w. LCN 


nature furniſhes for defect, as ſhe guards the bloſſom 


before it has acquired ſtrength ſufficient to admit 


of full expanſion. If the bud, which would natu- 
_ expand in April or May, were rudely dene 


in 
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in March, what fruit could Juſtly be d expected i in 
Auguſt and September? 

Nothing is more common than, to obſerve pas» 
rents introducing a boy of eight or nine years old 
into company, to balls, and to aſſemblies, with the 
profeſſed intention of wearing off that ſheepiſhneſs 
(for ſuch is the ignominious term) which he may 
have unfortunately contracted at ſchool or in the 
nurſery, Neither is he ſuffered to be ſilent, 1cſt 
his friends ſhoutd attribute ſilence to dulneſs. Con- 
trary to his inclination, the poor boy muſt force 
himfelt to be pert and loquacious to all whom he 
encounters, or he will be ridiculed and reproached 
for ſtupidity, Unfortunate miſtake } If he ſhould 
become a proficient at this early age, in the ſchool: 
of audacity, to what a height of impudence will he 
arrive in manhood ? of impudence unſupported by 
knowledge, or any real merit which can juſtify 
even confidence. Too many in this age, are 
trained in this miſtaken plan, which is the reaſon 
why we commonly meet with forward young men, 
who overpower all around them with note, who 
are incapable of rational converſation, who are 
avoided by all ſenſible perſons, and who affociate 
with the only characters, who can enjoy their com- 
pany, gameſters, horſe-jockies, phaeton=-drivers, 
drunkards, and 'debauchees. Their miſtaken pa- 
rents ſucceeded too well in diveſting them at an 
early age, of that diffidence which was natural, 
which was becoming, and which would have been 
the means of preſerving their innocence, their cha- 
raters, their health, their fortune, every thing 
by which life is honourably embelliſhed, ang death 

render ed leſs formidable. 
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Ev. XXVI. ON THE EFFECT OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN MUSIC, 


— 


= a * ardour of a Whole people in the pur- 


ſuit of excellence be likely to obtain it in its 
higheſt degree, it might reaſonably be expected 
that the Engliſh nation ſhould at this time be ſin- 
gularly diſtinguiſhed for a {kill in muſic. The mu- 
fical mania, if it may be ſo called, has diffuſed itſelf 
from the court to the cottage, from the orcheſtra 
of royal theatres, to the ruſtics in the gallery of a 
country church. As Juvenal ſaid of the Greeks of 


his time who migrated to Rome for intereſt, that 


it was a nation of comedians, we may ſay of the 
Engliſh, that they are a nation of muſicians. 

| But has this general ardour produced that ſtupen- 
dous, unexampled, excellence which might have 
been expected? I allqw the effect only to be an 
adequate criterion of that-excellence. And what 
is the uſual effect of a concert? It is in general an 


admiration of the performers, of the {kill in exccu- 


tion, the volubility of fingers, the quickneſs of the 
eyc, and the delicacy of the ear. But how are the 
paſſions affected? Look round the room and ice 
the index of the pailions, the eyes and the counte- 
nances of the audience. Smiles and complacent 


looks abound ; but theſe are no indications of thoſe 


ſudden Wade valine emotion, which muſic 
is ſaid to have charms ſufficiently to excite. A few 


may ſometimes appear Mected; but there is realun 
to ſuſpect that it is too often an affeFation, not the 


moſt laudable or amiable, 


Among the ancients, the effects of muſic are 


ſaid to have been almoſt miraculous, The cele- 
brated Ode of Dryden has made every one ac- 
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quainted with the magic power of Timotheus over 
the emotions of the human heart. And all, who 
have read any thing of ancient hiſtory, muſt have 
remarked the wonderful effects attributed to the 
muſical inſtrument in the hand of a maſter. | 
Among a hundred other ſtories, which evince' 
the power of muſic, I recollect the following: Py- 
thagoras was once likely to be troubled at his lec- 
ture, by a company of young men, inflamed with' 
wine, and petulant with the natural inſolence of 
youthful levity. The philoſopher withed to repreſs 
their turbulence ; but forbore to addreſs them in 
the language of philoſophy, which they would 
either not have attended to, or have treated with 
deriſion. He ſaid nothing; but ordered the muſi- 
cian to play a grave majeſtic tune, of the Doric 
ſtile. The effect was powerful and inſtantaneous. 
The young men were brought to their ſober ſenſes, 
were aſhamed of their wanton behavionr, and with 
one accord tore off the chaplets of flowers, with 
which they had decorated their temples, in the 
hour of convivial gaity, They liitened to the phi- 
!oſopher. Their hearts were opened to inſtruction 
by muſic, and the powerful impreſſion being well= 
timed, produced in them a permanent reformation. 
How deſirable is it to revive the muſic of Pytha- 
goras ! How conciſe a method of philoſophizing 
to the purpoſe! What ſermon or moral lecture 
would have produced a fimilar effect ſo tuddenly ? 
But nothing of this kind was ever produced by 
the moſt ſucceſsful efforts of modern muſic, Let us 
ſuppoſe a caſe ſomewhat ſimilar to the preceding. 
Lt us imagine a number of intoxicated rakes enter- 
ing the theatre with a profeſſed intention to cauſe a 
riot. Such a caſe has often been real. The mu- 
ſic in the orcheſtra has done all that it could do to 
ſooth the growing rage; but it was as impotent and 
contemptible as a piſtol againſt a battery. It would 
N 2 
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be a fine thing for the proprietors, if a tune or two 
could ſave the benches, and the fiddlers preclude 
the carpenters. But Timotheus and the Doric 
ſtrains are no more; yet ſurely in fo general a ſtudy 


of mulic it might be expected that ſomething of 
their perfection might be revived. 


That the muſic of the ancients,” ſays Jeremy 
Collier, “ could command farther than the mo- 
« dern, is paſt diſpute. Whether they were 
« maſters of a greater compaſs of notes, or knew 
6 the ſecret of varying them more artificially; 
« whether they adjuſted the intervals of fi lence more 


% exactly, had their hands or their voices further 


«& improved, or their inſtruments better contrived; 


„ whether they had a deeper inſight into the chi- 
_ & loſophy of nature, or underſtood the laws of the 


« union of the ſoul and body more thoroughly; 
« and thence were enabled to touch the paſſions, 


« with greater advantage; whether they excelled 
& us in all, or in how many of theſe ways, is not 
« ſo clear; however, this is certain, that our im- 


« provements in this kind are little better than ale- 


- 
* 


© houſe crowds (fiddles) with reſpect to theirs,” 
J muſt leave it to the Burneys and the Bateses of 


F the; age to determine to what cauſe the little effect 


f muſic on the paſſions is to be aſcribed. In re- 
\iving and performing the works of Handel, they 
have done much towards vindicating the declining 
honours of impaſſioned muſic, Put ſtill the com- 
manding effect recorded by oy. ſeems to re- 


main a great deſideratum. 
I profeſs to conſider the ſubject not as a muſician, 
but as a moraliſt ; in which character, I cannot help 


withing to find that ſort of muſic cultivated, which 
poſſeſſes an empire over the heart, and which, like 
oil poured on the troubled waves of the fea, can 
ſooth the tumultuous paſlions | to tranquillity. [ 

| | - „ WI 


cc ſtrengthen the ſenſe, or prepare the medium 
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wiſh to ſee the muſician, who not only pleaſes my 
ear by his ſounds, and delights my eye by his leger- 
demain, but who, in the words of Horace, irritat, 
mulcet, enrages or ſtills my emotions at his diſcre- 
tion. I wiſh to hear muſical Shakeſpeares and 
Miltons touch the lyre, or infpire the _ 

I ſhould have ventured to conclude, from the 
univerſal application to muſic, from the perfection 
of the inſtuments, and the ingenuity of the compo- 
ſitions, that the art is at this time arrived at its ul- 
timate excellence. It is not eaſy to conceive, that 
much more can be done; and I am very doubtful 
whether the ancients had equal excellence in theory 
or in execution, Yet, after all, when I conſider 
the effect, I am compelled, however reluctantly, to 
deplore the great inferiority of the modern to an- 
cient muſic. As I am no artiſt on the pipe or on 
the lyre, I can only ſufpect that the defect ariſes 
from the want of ſimplicity. It may not, after all, 
be unjuſt to ſurmife that the accounts handed donn 
of the ſtupendous eſfects of muſic among the Greeks 
are exaggerated by Gracia mendax, or that diſpoſi- 
tion of ancient Greece to fiction, which gave riſe 


to the nonſenſe of mythology. | 
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Ev. XXVII. ON THE EFFECT OF CARI= 


CATURAS EXHIB! TED AT THE WINDOWS 
OF PRINTSE LLERS. 
ee paſeis. VII. 


— Ü— 


5018ON may be converted into medicine ; ; and 
ridicule, which, when directed againſt morality | 
and religion, operates like a peſtilence, may be uſed 
to expoſe vice and folly with peculiar efficacy, 
The mode of ridiculing by prints has ſome 2d 
Vantages over that by writing and argument. Its 
ettect is 5 inſtantaneous; 3 and they who cannot read, 


1. Or 


mate malignity. 
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or have not ſenſe enough to'tomprehend, a reſined 
piece of raillery, are able*to ſee a good caricaturay 
and to receive a powerful impreſſion from it. 
The lower claſſes in London, it may be ſuppoſed, 
have not time, inclination, or ability, to read much, 
but their minds are filled with ideas, not only by 
the multitude of occurrences, but alſo by the prints 
which are obtruded on their notite, in the windows 
of ſhops conſpicuouſly ſituated in the moſt fre- 
quented ſtreets. And believe, they often receive: 
impreſſions either favourable, or unfavourable, to 


their honeſty and happineſs, as they loiter at a win- 


dow, with a burden on their' backs, and gape, un- 
mindful of their toil, at the comical productions of 
the ingenious deſigner. ' Every benevokent man 
muſt wiſh, that whatever repreſentations have a 
tendency to corrupt and miſlead them, might be 
kept out of ſight ; and only ſuch exhibited in the 
window, as may divert them innocently, or con— 
vey ſome uſeful inſtruction. I ſay nothing on the 


| ſubject of indecent prints at preſent, as every one 


muſt acknowledge that they infuſe a poiſon, the 

had effects of which none can trace to their ulti- 
os 5 EIT: 

But it appears to me, that the exhibition of the 


firſt magiſtrate, and of great ſtateſmen, in carica- 
tura, muſt contribute to Ciminiſh or deſtroy that 
reverence, which is always due to legal authority, 


and eſtabliſhed rank, and which is confeſſedly con- 
ducive to the molt valuable ends of human ſocicty. 


The virulence of party heſitates not to. repreſent 


royalty itſelf in ſituations, which muſt render it 
contemptible in the eyes of kennel-rakers, ſhoe- 
blackers, chimney-ſweepers, and beggars. Thcir 


contempt, it will be ſaid, is of little conſequence, 


and yet theſe perſonages made their power felt in 
the memorable month of June 1780; and riot and 
diſorder are greatly promꝭted by emancipating them 
5 : irom 
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from all reverence for their ſupgriors; and how can 
they reſpect the ſubordinate dignities, who, are 
taught to defile the fountain of pn Ga? and to ma- 
lign the author of all civil dignity ? Beſides, the 
effect is by no means confined to their order. The 


contempt muſt have been diffuſed through the 


higher and middle ranks, before it deſcended to 
them; and there is great reaſon to believe, that 
the turbulent oppoſition to authority which has diſ- 
graced the preſent reign, originated and grew from 
the contempt thrown on the higher orders by vari- 
ous methods, and, among others, by ludicrous re- 
preſentation on the copper- plate. 

Our laws have been careful of the reputation of 
the ſubject, and libels cannot be publiſhed without 
the peril of a proſecution. But the framers of the 
laws did not perhaps foreſee, that the engraver, as 

ell as the writer, might be guilty of defamation, 
and would deſerve to be reſtrained by the terrors, 
and the penalties of legal controul. Our love of li- 
berty is ſo ardent, that, like other violent paſſions, 
it overſhoots its mark, and loſes the object at which 
it aims. Elſe a practice which infringes on private 
liberty, more than any act of any king in this coun- 
try, could not be ſuffered to prevail without re- 


ſtraint, and with triumphant impunity. What can 


ſavour more of the oppreſlion of wanton tyranny 
than not to permit a man to be ugly in his perſon 
without exhibiting him as a pectacle and a laugh- 


ing-ſtock, in the ſtreets of the great city ? Is a 


man to he put to ſhame, to ſtand, as it were, in the 
pillory, a mark for ſcorn to polnt her finger at, be- 
cauſe nature has given him a long noſe, a protube- 
rant belly, or an ill-ſhapen leg? 
Indeed, of all ſatire, none is ſo ungenerous, as 
that which reſlects on perſonal deformity, one of 


the principal of the Tz ovx @ , the things ie te 


not in our own power, and for which we are often no 
more 
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more accountable than for bad weather, peſtilential 
blaſts, or inundations. But the inventors of caricature 
are not contented with repreſenting the deformity, 


as it really exiſts, but glory in their ability to add 


to diſtortion, and render an irregularity, or de- 
fect, which would paſs unnoticed, eminently and 
ridiculouſly conſpicuous. A man of ſenſe and for- 
titude, it will be ſaid, may deſpiſe a contempt, 
which ariſes from circumſtances, for which he can- 
not be blamed ; but is the very perſon, who urges 


this, poſſeſſed of ſuch ſenſe, and ſuch fortitude, as 


to deſpiſe any kind of ridicule which will adhere to 
Tim, as a ſtigma of reproach? With all our pre— 
tenſions to wiſdom, there are none but thoſe who 


have loſt their ſenſibility, who can patiently bcar 


to become objects of public deriſion, cither for ſin- 
ularities of the mind, or the body,  _ 

The practice of exhibiting all perſons of conſe. 

quence, in caricatura, may therefore not only injure 


the public, by diminithing the reſpect due to official 


authority, but cruclly invade the peace of families, 


and diſtreſs the boſom of an unoffending individual, 
It deſerves, then, to be reprobated, by all good and 
thinking men, who are unwilling to ſacrifice, for 


the ſake of a laugh, public welfare, and private 
tranquility, . . 
Ridicule has been always ſuppoſed peculiarly in- 
jurious, as it is confeſſedly indecent, in the affairs 
of religion. I believe wiſdom will always be juſtified 
by her children, and that Chriſtiany is founded on 
a rock ſo ſirmly, that the gates of hell ſhall not pre- 


vail againſt it; but yet, I am convinced, that to 


treat its miniſters or ordinances with contempt, 
may do it great injury among the lower orders and 
weak minds, who will be thus led to deſpiſe what 
cannot be deipifcd with fafety. There are few fub- 
jects which the deſigners of ludicrous prints take 


More Uchighit in, than to repreſent clergymen in a 
| | laughable 
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hugbable ſituation and figure. I mention one in- 
ſtance of a print, which would hardly deſerve no- 
tice, if it had not become popular among the vul- 
gar. The print of the Vicar and Moſes is often 
hung up on the walls of the farm houſe, where the 
clergyman of the pariſh uſed to be reverenced as a 
ſaint, and conſequently was able to do great good 


butisit to be ſuppoſed that this reverence will not be 


diminiſhed, among the children at leaſt, who from 
their infancy are accuſtomed to behold theparſon 
an object of deriſion, a glutton, and a drunkard? 
Any mode of affording innocent diverſion, of ex- 
citing mirth without giving pain, is not only allow- 
able, but deſirable, in a world abounding with evil, 
and in a ſtate of exiſtence, which is, of neceſlity, 
burdened with care. But all human things require 
limitations. | 
The genius of a Hogarth | is certainly worthy of 
admiration, as an excellence; and of honour, as 
having been made a vehicle of great good to ſociety. 
Hogarth finely moralized his pencil. His imitators 
have not reached his excellence in art, they have 


| ſcarcely aimed at his morality, but they have abuſed 


their petty talents in lowering every thing great 
and venerable, | 

Some late deſigners in caricatura have mer its 
and if they would confine their ridicule to vice and 
villainy, they would add to the praiſe which 1s due 
to them, as men of {kill and genius, that which is 
ſuperior, the praiſe of benevolence, and the virtue 
of doing good in their generation. 

Many may be diſpoſed to conſider ludicrous | 
prints as trifles ; but apparent trifles are acknow- 
ledged by all wile men to lead to ſerious evils, and 
they ought to be carefully ſuppreſſed, while they 
continue trifles, and while the {uppreflion is there- 
fore practicable, Every good member of ſociety 
muſt acknowledge the value of dec ency, good order, 


public 
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ublic tranquillity, and private ſecurity ; z and every 
Tenſble and obſerving man may obſerve, that all 
theſe may be deſtroyed by the libels of the pencil. 
No one knows whoſe turn it may be to ſuffer next, 
and it is therefore the intereſt of all, even of the 
perpetrators of the miſchief themſelves, to diſcous 
rage the prevalence of wanton aſſaſſination. 
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Ev. XXVIII. on 3 HEROISM 
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Ir! is ſaid by the learned, that the age of heroiſm 
is no more; but ! beg leave diſſent from their 
opinion. An age, I ſuppoſe, derives that appellation 
from its abundance of heroes. If ſo, then the pre- 
ſent age may be ſtyled heroic. I cannot ſay that 
we have many Alexanders, Cæſars, and Charles's; 
but, if what the world call ſpirit, fire, and genius, 
conſtitute a hero, we certainly abound in heroes, 

Ihe name, indeed, hero, is not uſually adopted, 
becauſe it is become a little unfaſhionable. But the 
character cxiſts at preſent under the title of a 
DasninxG Fellow. 

The etymology of the word Gas. is doubttul; 
but among other explanations of its meaning, Our 
lexicographer ſays it ſignifies, “ to fly off in % 
with a loud noiſe.” In this ſenſe, it is very ap- 
plicable to the character of the true daſhing fellow. 

The object of this Kind of hero, is fame, or rather 
diſtinftion, He ſcorns inglorious eaſe, though ac- 
companied with health, plenty, and thc eſteem of 
his acquaintance. Health, plenty and eſteem, what 
are ye to public renown ? Think of the blifs of he- 


ing admired at horſe-race, pointed at im a ther * 


and daily celebrated in the paragraphs of a 4. 
new oper + | 


1 
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The daſhing fellow, as great genius uſually ſhews 
ſtrong indications of it at the earlieſt age, begins 
his career of glory at the public ſchool, to w hich 
he is ſent by his parents, to rub off ths lhynets 
incident to natural modeſty and the immaturity of 
youth. At ſchool, he ſcorns to pore over mufty 
Greek and Latin, but gloriouſly aims at being pre- 
eminent in every miſchievous trolic, ſcorning g the 
control of his maſter, and taking the lead in every 
attempt to revolt againſt authority, and in lupp Ort 
of liberty, « that goddeſs heavenly bright.“ He 
ſpends his money, with which he is plentifully 


_ furniſhed by his parents on purpoſe to diſtinguiſb 
him, not in boyiſh gratiſications, but in hiring 


horſes, keeping pointers and terriers, giving din- 
ners, and in every noble enterpriſe of vice and wan- 
tonneſs, of which his age is capable. Eo 
On leaving ſchool, whence he has deſerved the 
honour of expulſion a thouſand times, though the 
orovelling ſpirit of the maſter would not confer it, 


he aſpires at the ſplendid diſtinctions of- the turf, 


the gaming-table, and the whip; not to mention 
his illuſtrious emulation of the Grand Seignior in 
the eſtabliſhment of his ſeraglio. 

If he is born to a large eſtate, he diſdains to wait, 
like meaner ſpirits, for the death of thoſe on whom 
it depends, or till he comes to age, but munificently 
beſtows premiums on the deſpiſed Ifraclites, to ſup- 
ply his preſent unconfined generoſity, And —_ 
he ſhould borrow and ſpend more than he will 
ever able to repay, he is above ſtooping to the nar- 
row thoughts of pecuniary concerns, With .an 
heroic confidence, he truſts for future ſupplies to 
time, to fortune, to the friendly dice, to any thing, 
2nd to nothing. 

Thus furnithed with money, the ſinews of he- 
roiſm as well as war, he ſallies forth in queſt of 

Vol. I. | H ad ven- 
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adventures, in a high car, ycleped a phacton, 
drawn by fix ſteeds, not bigger than ponies, but 
beautiful enough to attract all eyes, at every inn, 
and through every town he pads, in his rapid pro- 
greſs from horſe-race to horſe-race. The import- 
ance of his objects renders an unparalleled expe- 
dition ſometimes ſo neceſſary, that he condeſcends 
to hire hack-horſes, an inglorious meaſvre, if ſome 
luſtre were not to be reflected on it, by killing three 
or four of them in their harneſſes, that he may 
reach the race-ground at the moment of ſtarting 
from the goal. Fame blows her trumpet through 
all the country immediately, and the newſpapers 
re- echo the report on the morrow, that young Daſh- 


well travelled all night to reach Newmarket, and 


killed fix horſes on the road: glorious atchieve- 
ment, worthy to be recorded in the temple cf 
fame, in letters of gold, on pillars of braſs! 
Arrived- at the race-ground, he diſtinguithes 
himſelf more than any of the paltry fellows at the 
Olympian and Pythian games, ſo celebrated by the 
Theban. He clothes Kimſelf in a leathern cap, a 
ſhort waiſtcoat, long buck-ſkin ſmall-clothes, and 
the neateſt boots and ſpurs !—mounts the racer, 
and rides the race, If he diflocates his ſhoulder, 
or breakes his collar-bone, the little pain is deſpiſed, 
for the ample compenſation of being genera!'y 


talked of and renowned, as the beit gentleman- 


| Jokey in the three kingdoms, | 
But diſtinctions like this are not ſufficient for his 


great ſoul, He muſt fight a due}, before his claim 


to complete heroiſm, or daſhiſm, can be univerſally 
allowed. Nothing more eaſy than to find an oc- 
caſion. His beſt friend will furniſh him with one 
over the next bottle of burgundy. He gives the 
lie direct; a challenge enſues; the parties meet; 


one fires without taking aim; the other, into the 
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air; the ſeconds interfere; the duel is over, the 
account is drawn up, figned by the ſeconds, inſerted 
in the morning papers, and the glory of both par- 
ties eſtabliſhed on a baſis never to be ſhaken. Daſh- 
well's buſineſs is done, his name is up; he has taken 
a degree in glory; he was a daſhing fellow before 
he is now a d—d daſhing fellow, | 
But to the ambitious, Alps on Alps are con- 
tinually rifing. He wiſhes to be renowned for 
his ſpirit at the gaming-table, He ftakes the 
whole reverſion of his eſtate, and loſes it with a 
cool intrepidity that might ſhame the Cato's and 
Regulus's of antiquity. | 
The bottle remains for conſolation ; and great 
arc his atchievements under the banners of Bacchus. 
But his health declines. His hands {hake. His 
legs totter. He wants a wife as a nurſe,, He 
goes, in purſuit of one, into the regions of old 
Drury, and marries an Amazon as common as a 
hackney-coach, She becomes a termagant, IIis 
daſhing ſpirit, unuſed to control, and above ſub— 
miſſion to the loſs of fortune, health, and tranquil- 
liry, finiſhes the career of glory with a piſtol. 
But daſhing fellows are not confined to high life. 
There are multitudes of gentlemen volunteers in 
this honourable ſervice among the lower orders. 
Swindlers, forgers, coiners, and highwaymen, are 
all daſhing fellows. But Eogland, like Athens in 
this reſpect, is ungrateful to her great men. As 
the Athenians baniſhed their diſtinguiſhed wor- 
thies by the oſtraciſm, {o the EL nolith ſend their 
heroes into exile by the rigour of their laws. Bo- 
tany Bay is colonized by daſhing fellows z and 
multitudes are now riding in phactons, galloping 
very ſteeds, and living in ſtyle, as it is called, on 
purpoſe to qualify themielves, on ſome future Joy, 
HA fer 
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for this honourable diſmiſſion from their native 
country. | 3 | 

 _ Even the literary community is not without its 
ſhare of daſhing fellows. They chiefly appear in 
the form of political pamphleteers, paragraph 
writers, hand-bill authors, and philoſephers of a liberal 
way of thinking, One writes a pamphlet full of 
treaſon and abuſe of his Majeſty, that attracts no- 
tice for a day, and immediately thinks himſelf a 
ſecond Solon. Another ſcribbles a paltry ode, or 

poem, in which he aſperſes, with filth and venom, 
the King, and all other virtuous characters, and 
immediately riſes in his own eſtimation to the rank 
of a Swift or a Butler. A third ſcribbles quaint 
paragraphs that would diſgrace a chambermaid, ſa 
deſtitute are they of common ſenſe and compoſition, 
and then deems himſelf the wittieſt and merrieſt 
wight in all Chriſtendom, A fourth, being a phi- 
loſopher, aims a deadly ſtroke at Chriſtianity, and 
riſes in his own eyes a polemical Goliah, though the 
firſt ſtone in the ſling of a true man, with no higher 
pretenſions than to common ſenſe and common 
honeſty, brings him to the ground. All theſe are 
daſhing fellows, great in their own opinion, and in 
the opinion of the little circle connected by ſimilar 
principles and practices ; but great as they appear, 
the community would feel itſelf relieved by thei: 
honourable baniſhment to Botany Bay, as the ſto- 
mach is refreſhed after the evacuation of an emetic, 
Theſe daſhing characters may be compared to a 
daſhing torrent, all noiſe, all foam, all violence for 
moment, and then ſpent and exhauſted for ever; 
be to a comet, attracting all eyes for a ſhort time, 
but cheering no ſyſtem, and perhaps endangering 
allz or to a kettle-drum, which owes its power of 
making a noiſe to braſs and emptineſs; or to _ 
| | | vue 
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vile liquors, hot in the mouth, but without a 
body. $ | i 
A daſhing fellow, indeed, however he may ad- 
mire himſelf, or be gazed at by the public, diſplays 
| ſo many ſymptoms of inſanity, that, if his real 
friends were to put him on a ſtrait waiftcoat, feed 
him on bread and water, or take out a ſtatute of 
lunacy againſt him, they might be juſtified by the 
circumſtances, and would probably prevent muclr 
injury to himſelf and to the public. 
It is greatly to be wiſhed, that young men who 
are actuated by the perverſe ambition of being di/- 
| Finguiſhed for a conduct and qualities which are 
miſchievous and irrational in the higheſt degree, 
would conſider that diſtinction is then only ho- 
nour, when it is founded on eſteem; and that to 
de talked of, and ſtared at for extravagance and 
folly, are but poor compenſations for the loſs of 
honour, fortune, health, peace, and life. 
True heroiſm is beſt diſplayed by acting a Ra- 
TIONAL, manly, uniform part; and by thewing 
_ ſenſe to deſpiſe the applauſe, and ſpirit to defy the 
ſneers, of faſhionable folly, however it may be 
eountenanced by the example of the rich and the 
noble, by the favour of the great, and the patron- 
age of the powerful. It is meanneſs and cowardice 
to yield reaſon and right to ridicule, It is a ſpirit 
worthy of a man, to proceed in the path of recti- 
tude, under the guidance of principle, careleſs of 
undeſerved cenſure, and unſolicitous for the ad- 
miration of an unthinking multitude. Contraſted 
with this, the falſe fire of the daſbing fellow is like 
the blaze of a handful of ſtraw compared to the 
undiminiſhed radiance of the veſtal flame. 


—_— 
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EV. XXIX. oN THE ART WHICH HAS 
LATELY BEEN HONOURED WITH THE 
NAME OF PUOCILIS M. 


—— 


FE UMANE and conſiderate men cannot obſerve, 


without concern, the prevalence of a taſte for 


7 1 diverſion which contributes to the degradation 


£ human nature. That the taſte for boxing, un- 


| 9 5 revived in the preſent age, has ſuch a ten- 
deny, cannot be doubted by thoſe who duly reflect 
on the principle from which it proceeds, and the 


conſequences it tends to produce. 
It originates in a ferocious diſpoſition, and a 


CONE MPTUOUS OPINION OF MAN. No 


gentle and benevolent mind can derive amuſement 
and delight from a ſpectacle, which muſt cauſe pain 


and danger to thoſe who exhibit it; and none but 


' thole who conſider man as an animal, not at all 


ſuperior to the beaſts, can endeavour to engage two 


{cllow-creatures in a combat, which, in cool blood, 


may cauſe the loſs of limbs, and the lofs of life. 


Can he have any idea of the ſouls immortality; ct 
man's being made a little lower than the angels; 


and of the ſuperintendance of the deity; "who 


views with joy, approaching to extaſy. two pcor 


wretches endeavouring to deſtroy cach other for 


hire; who makes it the principal buſineſs of his life 
to ſee ſuch fights, and to promote their frequent 
repetition 3 who derives gain from them as well as 
pleaſure, and purſues them with the fame ardour | 


and conſtancy, as others proſecute the ſtudy of un 
honourable profeſſion ? Such a taſte muſt pr occed 
from a grols Ignorance of better and more manly 

pleaſures, 
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pteaſures, and from a ſavage heart, reftramed only 
by human laws, from the actual perpetration of the 
worſt cruelty. 

'The conſequences of this taſte, to individuals and 
to ſociety, are truly deplorable. When the com- 
bat is announced, all the vileſt members of the 
community are eager to partake in an amuſement 
congenial to their corrupted natures, The ſcene 
of action is crowded with an aflemblage of wretches, 
who conduct, under their triumphant banners, 
riot, intemperance, violence; who defy all civil 
order, all decency, every thing for which laws were 
enacted, and ſociety eſtabliſhed. A ſucceisful ex- 
ample is given of diſobedience to law, which pa ves 
the way to anarchy, revolt, and rebellion. An in- 
ſult is offered to the civil magiſtracy, which thoſe 
who encourage it may hereafter rue, when they 
feel the conſequent depredations on their property, 
their perſons, and their peace. | 

The lower orders are taught to believe, what in- 
deed they are at all times ready to ſuppoſe, that 
there is an excellence, which the greateſt men in 
the nation may admire, in the exerciſe of a mere 
brute force, in defeating their neighbour by vio- 
lence, without equity; and in ſtriking a terror into 
the minds of the good and orderly, who are not 
endowed with muſcular vigour and ſuperior ſize. 
Government was inſtituted to proteèt the weak 
againſt the ſtrong; but the boxing rage contri- 
butes to increaſe the tendency of the ſtrong to in- 
jure and oppreſs the weak. rs 

| It has been the ſcope of all who have laboured 
in the civilization of mankind, to ſoften the native 
ferocity of the human heart, to control its pro- 
penſity to violence and cruelty, to infuſe a ſpirit of 
mutual benevolence, and teach a willingneſs to 
leave the redreſs of private wrongs to public juſtice. - 
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But the boxing mania does all that can be done in 
the preſent enlightened times, to bring back man 
to his original barbarity, to ignorance, to ſelfiſh— 
neſs, to injuſtice, to contempt of laws, to infringe- 
ment of property, to every baſe and deſtructive 


action and inclination which the laws of God and 


manhave uniformly prohibited, 3 
But ſtrongly as the lovers of law and order ex- 
preſs themſelves againſt this ſavage taſte, there are 
not wanting men pretending to political wiſdom, 
who advance arguments in its favour, Let what 
thay have urged be fairly conſidered. _ 
It is ſaid, that the encouragement of boxing pro- 


motes a martial and a manly ſpirit, among thoſe 
whom the nation may one day call forth to ſupply. 


her armies and her navies. Pe Og. 
I believe it is not agreed that thoſe who excel in 


muſcular ſtrength, or in the {kill neceſſary to exert 


it in ſingle combat, are ſuperior to others in cou- 
rage or conduct during the heat of action with a 
public enemy. A boxer, or a lover of boxing, is 
not a better ſoldier or ſailor than the hardy huſ- 
bandman or manufacturer. Superior ſtrength or 


bulk is not required to pull a trigger, fire a cannon, |» 
or to clirab up a rope. A fiſt, though tutored by 


the beſt rules of ſcience, 
| Quatia vincant 


Pythagoran Anytique reum -— _ Hon. 


avails little againſt a ſword, a muſket, or a bayonet, 
in the hands of a dwarf, or a man who never heard 


of the name or the art of a pugiliſt. And, as to the 
manlineſs of ſpirit which boxing, and the love of 
it, are ſaid to promote, is it not rather a proof of 
meanneſs, than manlineſs, to fight a man in cool 


blood, for lucre, and to afford amuſement to thoſe 
who pay for admiſſion to the ſpeCtacle ? Perſons 


ho 


—— n a 
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cho did this, were always numbered among the 
meaneſt of mankind, and certainly have no right 


to be conſidered of nobler diſpoſitions than tum- 


blers, rope- dancers, riders of three horſes, and 
fire-eaters, all whoſe pranks are attended with dan- 
ger, voluntarily incurred for the ſake of lucre. 

To bear blows without regarding the pain, to in- 


flict blows without feeling reluctance or compaſſion, 
argues, indeed, an inſenſibility of body and mind; 


but inſenſibility can never be deemed a perfection; 
can never produce that ſort of courage which de- 


rives force from conduct, that ſort of manlineſs 


vhich owes its value to its origin in reaſon. An at- 

tempt to reduce men merely to machines, in the 
hands of their ſuperiors, is of ſo baſe and un- 
generous a nature, that ir ought to be reprobated 


by all who have any real manlineſs in their cha- 


racter. 


The plough and the anvil, the axe and the ham 


mer, will always ſupply a race of men with finews 
ſtrong enough to undergo all the hardſhips and 
labour of war; and the native ſentiments of ſuch u 
race, in a land of liberty, will always produce 
a ſpirit ſufficiently manly, without encouraging any 
practices which are, of neceſſity, cruel and ſavage. 


Cruelty, of every kind and degree, has in it lome- - 
thing inherently baſe-and daſtardly, and never can 


be compatible with real heroiſm, It may make a 


bully and an aſſaſſin, but neither à warrior nor 
2 patriot. 3 ; 


I., is alſo ſaid, that boxing is the natural mode of 

_ terminating thoſe diſputes which will always ariſe 
in the collifions-of human intercourſe, . I grant that 
in the ſavage ſtate it may appcar to be the natural 
mode of deciding quarrels; but England las long 


been in a ſtate of high civilization; and they who, 


by any mode, endeavour to bring it back again to 
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what 1s called the ſtate of nature, muſt give up all 
pretenſions to philoſophy and wiſdom, and deſerve 
to be marked as the enemies, not only of their 
country, but of their ſpecies. I have heard it even 
denied that the fiſt is the natural inſtrument of at- 
tack and defence, ſince the hand is evidently formed 
to hold a weapon with greater effect, and ſince all 
nations, in the moſt uncultivated ſtate, uſe weapons, 
from the patoo patoo of the South Sea Iſlanders, to 
the broad {word of the Britiſh ſoldier, But this I. 
only mention as matter of curious ſpeculation ; for 
the fiſt being leſs offenſive than the fword, would 
be preferred by the philanthropiſt. 8 
It is further contended, that, allowing the boxers 
themſelves to be a mean and pitiable race, their en- 
gagements furniſh a manly and improving ſpectacle 
to gentlemen who have leiſure to ſeek their own 
amuſement from every thing that can afford it, 
That it is not a manly ſpectacle to behold two fellow- 
creatures injuring each other as much as they can, 
by brute force, is, I think, evident from what has 
been already ſaid; and that it is not an improving 
ſpectacle, is equally clear, if it be true that tlie 
heart, by becoming familiar with ſcenes of ſuffar— 
ing and violence, becomes obdurate at the ſight; 
forgets its beſt quality, compaflion; and feels less 
_ reluctance at inflifting pain when under the influ— 
ence of iraſcible affections; and that this is true, 
none will deny, who knew the force of habit, and 

the proneneſs of the mind to evil, 5 
1 believe that thoſe who endeavour to find poli- 
tical reaſons to juſtify the prevalence of a taſte for 
boxing, are ſcarcely in earneſt, and mean little 
more than to palliate with ſophiſtry, what reaſon 
cannot approve. The taſte ariſes among the lower 
orders, from natural brutality, or a wiſh to get 
money by entertaining their ſuperiors in * 
who 
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who have dif gracefully profeſſed themſelves amateurs 


of the practice. In the higher ranks, it ariſes from 


thoughtleſſneſs, wantonnels, and a groſs ignorance 


of better modes of ſpending time, filling the chaſms 
of ſcience, polite arts, and philoſophy. 
But whatever it originates in, I ſhall not heſitate 


to aſſert, that it is unworthy of a gentleman, un- 


worthy of a good citizen, unworthy of a chriſtian, 
and unworthy of a man. 
I have ſaid little of it in a religious view; though 


much might be ſaid, for chriſtianity muſt condemn 


it entirely, without reſerve, and without exception. 
Put it is to be feared, that the fraternity of boxers 


and their followers will not lend a willing ear to the 


{till {mall voice of religious conſcience, Indeed T 
do not flatter myſelf with the idea of making con- 


verts of them by any thing which can be addreſſed to 


them in writing; for it is extremely probable, that 
thoſe who are ſunk ſo deeply in wy. an, as 10 
delight in this irrational and Altre ul amuſement, 


take no delight in reading any thing but a ſportinr | 
calendar, a book of farriery, or a treatiſe on te: 
ſcience, as they call, by way of eminence, the ther ny 
and ſublime art of bruiſing the fleth, bre akivg 


the bones, and ſewing up the eyes of their fellow- 
creatures. 


But there is one great I who will be heard; 


and whoſe arrival may probably be accglerate 1 by 


reducing the ſcience, which they admire, to practice, 
His inſtructions will cauſe them to ſee their condi 
in a new light, and to deſpiſe their choice of ſpend- 
ing the ſhort ſpace of life allotted to man in a be- 
haviour more brutal than that of the heaſte why 
periſh, but who never exhibit the bloody ch ets of 
rage, except when they are impelled by real paſtion, 
in defence of their young, or the neceſlitics of 
hunger. 
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Ev. XXX. oN ASSOCIATING WITH EQUALS 
FOR THE TRUE PLEASURE OF FRIEN D- 
SHIP, | 
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| THE expcrience of the world has long pronounced 


thoſe marriages the happieſt, in which the con- 
tracting parties are of a condition ncarly equal; fo 
that, when the firſt ardours of love are abated by 


time, neither can aſſume a ſuperiority, or think it 


a condeſcenſion, to have acceded to the nuptual 


This obſervation, which is juſt in matrimony, 
is no leis true in friendſhip; of which, ſimilar in- 
clinations and ſimilar averſions are ſaid to conſtitute 
the only firm foundation. But to like and diſlike 


the ſame or ſimilar things, is not uſual in perſons 
widely ſeparated from each other by birth, rank, 


and fortune, A preat diſparity in all theſe circum- 
ſtances, cauſes things to appear in different colours, 


opens diverſified proſpects in life, and renders the 
ſame objects, to one deſirable, and to the other, in- 

Wherever, therefore, what the world, in common 
language, terms friendſhips, are made detween in- 


feriors and ſuperiors, plebeians and patricians, the 
connection is not properly what the ancients under- 


ſtood by friendſhip, but a coalition formed by ſolici- 
tation on one ſide, and condeſcenſion on the other, 


between an exporting dependant, and a powerful pa- 


tron, An alliance of this kind, though not abound- 
ing in the pleaſurcs of true friendſhip, may be very 


uteful to both parties, it may ſerve the neceſlities 
or convenience of the ſuperior, and contribute to the 
intereſt, preferment, indul.ence, and luxury of the 


inferior; 
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inferior; and is therefore very ardently and con- 
ſiſtently purſued by thoſe to whom theſe are the 
ſole or principal objects in the eſtabliſhment of an- 
amicable intei courſe. 

But there are ſome who purſue fuck connections 
excluſively ot all others; and not ſo much for the 
ſake of advancing their intereſt, as gratifying their 
pride and vanity. They frorn to admit their equals 
in birth, rank, fortune, and education, to that fa- 
niiliarity which true friendſhip requires, Th 
hunt for men adorned with titles, or furniſhed 
_ with property, not in the leaſt regarding the re- 
commendation ot perſonal worth. When admitted 


to the tables and company of ſuch men, they became 


flatt ers and humble ſervants, but cannot be con- 
ſidered as friends, in the juſt and honourable ſenſe 
of that appeilation. They are not in a ſtate of li- 
berty. They dare not expreſs their real ſentiments, 
leſt they ſhould give ollence, and be excluded from 
the table, to fit at which, they conſider as their 
chief good, their higheſt honour. 
the privilege of being allowed to leave a card at a 
great man's door, or can ſay among thoſe whom 
they conſider as their inferiors, that, the other day, 
they dined with their friend, Lord Slender, and. 


muſt abſolutely ſup to-night with Lady Rout, where 


they expect to ſhake hands with an old friend, 
whom they have not ſeen ſome time, the Duke of 
Dolittle ; they are ſupremely happy; they have not 


lived in vain ; heaven has at laſt rewarded them 
amply for the pains they took in ſtudying the open 


countenance, and thoughts clofe ; the graces of the 


perſon, and the various modes of limulation and 
diſſimulation. 


After all, this lord, lady, and duke, only laugh 
at the poor fellow's folly, admitting him now and 
then to fill a chair, becauſ. lie Plays cards pretty 
well, 


If they poſſeſs 
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well, ſings a good ſong, blows the German flute, 
talks nonſenſe Duently, or romps with the chil- 
dren, 

He, poor mortal! thinks his fortune made. No 
place becomes vacant, but he imagines his greattriend's 
may procure it for him. He knows they mean to 
do him ſome ſervice by ſurpriſe, while they ſcarcely 
ever think about him, and would not give {1x-pence 
to ſave him from a priſon, As to the little power 
they poſſeſs in procuring places, it has been all en- 
gaped for years to come, in ſecuring the intereſt 
of two or three boroughs ; and their good friend, 
ho is ſo proud of their friendſhip, ſtands no more 
chance of preferment from them, than the pious 
and learned curate of their pariſhes, with forty 
pounds a year, and a wife and ten children. 

What advantage, then, has he derived from his 
ſplendid connections? Good dinners, good wine, 
ſometimes good company, much amuſement, and 
ſome improvement in the airs and manners of a man 
of faſhion, What have theſe advantages coſt him? 
The loſs of the real pleaſure and benefits he would 
have derived from his own family connections, 
from ſeveral of his ſchool-fellows, and his neigh- 
bours; every one of whom he has aftronted, or 
deſerted, ſince he firſt aſpired at friendſhip with 
people in high life. He meets them either with a 
ſupercilious air, and a ſtrut of felf-conſequence, or 
with that prodigious affability, and outrageous 
condeſcenſion, which proud people often diſplay 
while they affect humility z and with which they 
inſult and hurt, while they compliment and careſs 
their dependant, His old friends, thus deſpitcd, 
retaliate upon him richly, and have long ſtigmatized 
the would-be-great man, with the mock title of a 
Count. 
 Vlealure be may have enjoyed from ſach con - 
nections; 
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nections; pleaſure ariſing from the gratification of 
pride and vanity 3 but not the pleaſure of cordial 
friendſhip. This is only to be found among perſons 
whoſe condition in life is nearly equal; I lay nearly 
equal, for a mathematical equality can never be 
found between any two perſons, neither is it re- 
quired for the eſtabliſhment and enjoyment of 
friendihip. A very conſiderable latitude muſt al- 
ways be allowed to the word equals, when applicd to 
friends; but not that latitude, which feparates them 
at ſo great a diſtance, as renders condeſcenſion on 
one part, and ſubmiſſion on the other, neceſſary 
to form the unnatural coalition, In the phyſical 
attraction of coheſion, two drops containing a quan- 
tity of matter nearly equal, will mutually move to- 
wards each other; but if one drop is much larger, 
it will abſorb the ſmaller, and aypropraat- it entirely, 


Wood of any kind may be joined to wood, by the 


common cement of the mechanic; but would will 
not coaleſce with gold and diamonds, without par- 


_ ticular contrivance; and a light accident will uſually 


diflever the union. 
The genuine pleaſures of converſation are much 


diminiſhed by reſtraint, awe, ov{equiouſnel>, and a 
fear of hurting one's intereſt in maintaining the free 
ſentiments of conviction. Reaſon feels itſelf, in 


ſuch circumſtances, confined by trammels, which, 
while they confine the motions, gall by their pref- 


ſure. Freedom is loſt ; and it is an old obſervation, 


that flavery contributes to degeneracy of nature, 
as well as to miſery. And I think it probable, that 
voluntary ſlavery is more degrading than com- 
pelled, fince it argues a natural propenſity to that 
„ which coercion is laid in time to pron 
Ce. 
= Bat notwithſtanding an that may be ſaid, chav 
art perions who makc it tac firit objects of 3 ir 
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fuperiors; and who avoid. familiarity with their 
equals, with as much ſolicitude as they would ſhun 
a peſtilence. They cultivate the external graces, 
which in them are unbecoming; they engage in 
expenſive purſuits, which their fortunes cannot 
ſupport; they waſte their time, which might be 


life, who often deſpiſe their meanneſs, while, for 


a one has ſpent his life in purſuit of glittering phan- 
toms, and lived to repent, in old age, poverty, and 
deſertion, that he did not cultivate thoſe friends, 


by their proximity of ſituation, and ſimilitude of 
manners, rank, and objects in life. Had he choſen 
his friends in his own ſphere, he might have lived 
in a ſtate of competency, and with reſpect ;. but as he 
choſe to ſoar above them, with wings too feeble to 
_ ſupport his flight, he fell unpitied by thoſe whom he 
deſerted, and contemned by thoſe whom he vainly 


humble companion, are appcliations which no man, 
who has a ſenſe of real honour, would chuſe to poſ- 
ſeſs ; but theſe are the beſt names beſtowed upon 
men who {pend their lives in courting the great by 
all arts, but thoſe of truth and virtue. | 
Every man ſhould reipc&t himſelf as a man. 
The conſcious diguity which, in the loweſt ſtation, 
preſerves the mind from unmanly meanneſs, is not 


chriſtian meekneſs revolts. All reſpect, indeed, 
ſhould be paid to ſuperiors in civil rank, which the 
love of order dictates, which local cuſtoms, or na- 
tional inſtitutions require ; Which decorum, and 

5 | | cven 


Tives to ſeek the friendſhip of perſons greatly their 


ſpeut in honourable and lucrative employments, 
| ſolely that they may dangle after perfons in high 


their own accommodation or amuſement, they ad- 
mit their viſits, and accept their attentions. Many 


whom Providence had pointed out for his choice, 


attempted to reach. A toad cater, a led captain, an 


the pride againſt which philoſophy proteſts, and 


even faſhion, when ſhe is not exorbitant, may di- 
rect: but no man who has a juſt idea of what it is to 
be a man, will facrifice his liberty, his freedom of 
thinking and ſpeaking, all the frank joys of ſocial 
intercourſe, to a fellow-creature exalted above him, 
not by perſonal worth, but by adventitious and 
hereditary honour z and one who probably never 
intends to reward the ſacrifice, by any thing but a 
nod and a ſmile. For ſuch a ſacrifice, indeed, no 
man, however elevated, can make an adequate re- 
muneration. 
There is certainly no reaſon to avoid, but many 
to ſeek, the notice and patronage of the worthy 
great, by worthy conduct; but it the aſpirant is a 
gentleman, by which I mean a man of real honour,, 


duly accompliſhed by education, he muſt be ad- 


mitted to their friendſhip on terms of perfect 
equality, as a gentleman ;z and the diſtinction of the 
nobleman muſt be abſorbed in the cordiality of the 
friend, Otherwiſe the connection, however gloſſed 
by ſpecious names, is like that of the old feudal 
times, between the lord and his vaſſal,, 
What has been ſaid on the neceſſity of a nearly 
__ equal condition, to the exiſtence of true friend{hip, 
muſt be extended to connections with thoſe too 


much below, as well as thoſe too- much above 


us. But pride is ufually a ſufficient guard againſt 
exceſlive condeſcenſon, in the ſelection cf cordial 
friends; and it is, indeed, experimentally certain, 
that low connections are uſually the deſtruction of 


all the improvements of education, and the refined 


poliſh of higher life, But let it be remembered, 
that when /ow is. ſynonymous with vulgar, there 
are many perſons very low, who yet are bigh in 
rank, and affluent in fortune, | 

It ſeems to be no improper concluſion, that, if 
preferment and promotion are our objects 1 in forming 
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nections, we ought to ſeek them rationally and hy 

worthy conduct, from ſuperiors ; if the enjoyment 
of ſocial delight and hearty friendthip, from our 
equals; if opportunities of doing good molt effec- 
tually, from our inferiors; but that no object what. 
ever in forming conncétions, can juſtify the ſacrifice 
of freedom, reaſon, aud conſcience, which conſti. 
tute the true dignity of human nature, 


” ———ñ— — ——. 


Ev. XXXI. oN THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS 
OF THE MARINE SOCIETY, 


1äü»%„¶4«“k——b,— . 


SIR, 


-J/ OU deſired me to write down the few parti. 


culars of my life, that you might be able to 
communicate them to a member of the Marine 


Society. I comply with your requeſt moſt reedily; 


but, at the ſame time, muſt intreat you to put my 
narrative into better language than I am able to uſe, 
ſince I never was ſcholar enough to indite a letter 


ft for the inſpection of any body, but one of my 


ſhipmates. 


My parents, during the winter, lived in a garret 
in Kent-ſtrect, and followed the employment of 
raking kennels, picking up rags and bones, and 


Hiting cinders in a neighbouring brickfield. In 
the ſummer, they took a journey into Kent, and 


procured a precarious livelibood by hay-making, 


harveſt work of all kinds, and picking of hops, 


They journeyed in a decent ſtyle, for folks in their 


condition, having an afs, a pair of panniers, an a 

„„ 5 | 
The tirit event of any great importance to me, 
Whick 


comforts in all ſituations, The neighbouring brick- 
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which I can remember, was a violent diſpute be- 


tween my father and mother, while they were 


making tea under a hedge, by the fide of the Kent- 
road. Ny mother, it ſeems, uſually kept the mo- 


ney, and as the hop-picking was juſt ended, the 


ſtore was pretty plentiful. My father inſiſted on 
taking out of the leathern purſe enough to fupply 
him with a dram of gin after tea. My mother pe- 
remptorily refuſed, as the had formed a deſign of 
buying me a pair of breeches, as ſoon as we ſhould 
reacii London, Words were high. My father 
ſwore terribly ; and after obtaining the purſe, by 


intimidating my mother with an up-lifted hedge 


itake, walked away, ſolemnly vowing that he would 
0 en ſhip-board, and never ſee us more. My mo- 
ther, putting the panniers on the aſs, and me into 
one of them, ſet off in immediate purſuit; but my 
father, as we ſuppoſed, turned out of the road, and 
we were never able to find him. We purſued our 


'onrney, and arrived at our old quarters in Kent- 


ſtreet, at midnight. It was too late to be admitted; 
and we remained cold and hungry in the ſtreet all 
night. In the morning we expected admiſſion to our 
lodgings z but the pay being exacted previouſly to en- 
trance, and it being diſcovered that we had loſt allour 


money, the aſs, panniers, and kettle, were ſeized 


tor an old debt, and we ourſelves turned from the 
door to ſeek our fortune. 
Beggary was now our only reſource, As I had 
neither mirt, breeches, ſtockings, nor ſhoes, and 
indeed no covering ee but an old ragged pet- 
ticoat of my mother's, thrown over my ſhoulders, 
I moved the compafſion of many paſleny: Ty, and 
carned, upon the average, four pence a day. This 
ſerved to keep us from ſtarving, but could not tur- 
nith us with a lodging at night But there are 


Hill 
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hill furniſhed us with a warm ideas, at nc ex- 
pence. Hither we uſed to retire, as ſoon as it was 
dark, and often ſlept more ſoundly than the rich 
on their beds of down. One morning, however, 
to my great grief and ſurpriſe, I found my mother 
dead by my ſide. She had drunk a little too much 
gin on the preceding evening, and her health being 
impaired by grief and want, the fell alleep to wake 
no more. I knew not what to do, Hunger im- 
pelled me to return to the ſtreet and beg. I ſallied 
forth, with an intention to return again in the 
evening, and ſce whether any care had been taken 
of the corpſe ; but as I was rambling about, 1 met 
a boy of fimilar appearance with myſelf, and we 
foon entered into familiar converſation, I told him 


my wants. He could not relieve them, for his own 
diſtreſſes were equally great; but he undertook to 


conduct me to the quays, near the Cuſtom-houſe, 
where, he ſaid, I might live moſt luxuriouſly on 
ſugar, by watching my opportunities to pick and 
ſcrape the hogſheads, as ſoon as they were landed. 

L liſtened with delight; ; and we ran with eagerneſs 


to the place where he ſaid he had lived pleaſantly 


for ſome months. I found his repreſentation true, 
Sugar, treacle, and raiſins, were our delicious vi- 
ands, They were often mixed with dirt, for we 

chiefly picked them from the ground; but hunger 
is not nice; and though they were filthy, they 
were ſweet. The only misfortune was, that we ſel— 


dom could procure enough to ſatisfy the demands 
of nature; and we were nearly ſtarved to death in 


the midſt of our luſcious repaſts. 
One day, as I was buſy in ſcraping the inſide of 


an empty hogſhead, I was accoſted by a fat, ruddy, 


old woman, decently dreſſed, in the following 

words: « Child,” ſaid the, « you ſeem to be of an 
Aue diſpoſition, You might earn a better 
25 60 livelihooc 


chief department, 
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« livelihood than this, if you were inclined to be 
« induſtrious. If you will come along with me, I 
« will clothe you, and ſet you up in a buſineſs that 
« may make your fortune; and as an earneſt of my 
« favour, take this roll and cheeſe.” 1 ſeized the 
food, with the voraciouſneſs of a hungry lion, and 
devoured 1t before I made the leaſt reply. She re- 
peated her queſtion, whether I was willing to go 
home with her? I ſcarcely anfwered for joy; but 
leaping out of the hogſhead, with the utmoſt agility, 
placed myſelf at due diſtance behind her, to follow 
wherever ſhe might pleaſe to lcad. She walked cn 
through various turnings and windings, till ſne 


came to a little houſe in a blind alley, which I have 
| ſince learned is called Cut-throat Corner. 


As ſoon as had eaten and drunk ſufficiently, ſhe 
cauſed me to be waſhed perfectly clean, and my 
hair to be cut of almoſt as cloſe as if I had heen 
ſhaved, She then clothed me from head to foot, 
in old and dirty garments, but tolerably tight and 
warm. You may eaſily ſuppoſe that I was delighted 
with this change of fortune. I was put to bed on a 


flock bed, which appeared to me moſt delicately 


ſoft; but I could not fleep for thinking of the hap- 


pineſs I enjoyed. 


The next morning, my patroneſs told me that 
ſhe had choſen me from many others, whom the 
had ſeen on the quays; becauſe the had obſer ved my 
great activity, and particularly admired the nimble- 
neſs of my fingers; that the thought me perfectly 


well qualified, by nature and genius, for the em- 


ployment ſhe intended me, and that a few leſſons 
would complete me in the practice; that my buſi- 
neſs was to eaſe careleſs gentlemen and ladies, in 
crowds, of their watches and pocket-handkerchiefs; 
and that I muſt begin with the pocket-handker- 
Foun this, ſhe ſhewed me her 

pocket, 
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pocket, and made me take out her handkerchief a 
hundred times, till I could do it with a kind of 
legerdemain, without her perceiving it. I was no 
unapt ſcholar ; and on the firit day of my noviciate, 
arrived at a conſider able degree of dexterity. 

c Well,” ſaid ſhe, „“ I will accompany you this 
c evening to the play-houſe door, and continue in 
cc the neighbourhovd till the time of buſineſs is ex. 
« pected. If you bring home one handkerchief, 
« [ ſhall continue you inmy ſervice ; but remem— 
ec ber, if you have no ſucceſs, I will cauſe you to 
« be taken up as a pick-pocket, and ſent to priſon, 
« Go*,” faid ſhe, “ and profper. Improve in your 
« new art; thus may you arrive at riches. Re- 
&« member that all depends upon your merit,” 

I arrived at the ſcene of action, and, with great 
fear and trembling, began to think of reducing my 
theory to practice. Cften 1 attempted to dive, and 
as often withdrew my trembling fingers. At laſt I 
ſaw an elderly gentleman, very handſomely drctle 
in a bag-wig, his hat under one arm, and an um— 
brella in the other hand. New, ſaid I, is the time. 


Now mult J ſucceed in bearing of the prize, Or a 
priſon, and poverty, and hunger, will be my lot.“ 


This thought urg ged me to the attempt. I plunged 


my hand into his pocket. I pulled the handker- 


chief, but it was pinned to the bottom, The ful 
den jerk rouſed the gentleman's attention. 11: 
ſer-ed me by the collar, and dragged me, without 
making any diſturbance, into a bh, ſtreet in the 
neighbourhood, 
« My lad,” faid he, I ſee you are very young 

& and your countenance, as far as I can judge by 
« this light, looks ingenuous and honelt. I pry 


« you, Perhaps you may have found a friend in 


«© me, Tell me by what circumſtances YOu were 
40 led to this life of villainy'f” 


Fl, pode auf 
Nacte nova viriute, Puer. 3 
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-Ifell down upon my knees, implored his pardon, 


and told him, in as few words as poflible, the heads 


of my hiſtory. 

Upon my tiniſhing it, I thought I faw lim wipe 
a drop from his cyes with his white handkerchief; 
but he turned aſide leſt I ſhould difcover it. 
Aſſuming a ſtern manner, which I could ſee was 
the effect of his judgment acting againſt his nature, 
he told me, that though my crime deſerved the 
ſevere punithment of the law, yet he would en- 
deavour to reform, rather than torment me, if 1 
were good enough, and ſenſible enough, to ſuffer 
him to ſnatch me trom deſtruction. 

He added, “ As you have no friends, or parents, 
« to diftreis by your abſence, you fhall go home 


« with me to-night; and to-morrow, I will take 


« ſuch meaſures with you as I thall ſee proper.” 
90 laymg, he called a coach, and making me en= 
ter it with him, he ordered it to drive to his 
houſe. | 


culars, he recommended me as an object of charity 
to the Marine Society; and while he related my 
misfortunes, kindly concealed my crime. 
I was cleanſed, clothed, inſtructed, and ſent to 
ſea. I enjoyed a happineſs which no language can 
deſcribe, in obtaining the means of carning an 
honeſt livelihood, I felt a ſentiment of religious 
gratitude to the Author of my bang and the pre- 
ſerver of my life. I withed to read the ſcriptures, 
and was furtunate to find a . who beſtow- 
ed great pains upon me, in a long voyage, and 
taught me, cager as I was to learn both to read 
and write, My regularity and diligence gained 
the eſteem of the ollicers; and whatever favour 
could be thewn me, whos blamcable partiality, I 


received, I had been curly trained in the {chool 


of 


Not to tire you with an enumeration of Parti- 
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of adverſity, and was therefore the better prepared 
for the ſchool of virtue, 1 diſtinguiſhed myſelf in 
ſeveral engagements in the laſt war, and had the 
honour to loſe my leg in the ſervice. When the 
firſt pain and ſuffering was over, I felt great con- 
folation in finding myſelf enriched by a pretty 
Mare of the prize-money, With this I took a 
pood-accuſtomed ſhop in the chandlery line. It 
ſuccceded to my wiſh, I have been married ſome 
years to a moſt induſtrious woman, I have three 
boys, all of whom are ſent to ſchool, and can read 
and write well, though the eldeſt is not nine years 
old. I am reſpected by my neighbours ; I am in 
a ſtate of plenty; I am happy. 

And now, Sir, give me leave to requeſt you to 


make my acknowledgements to the leading men of 


that admirable ſociety, to which I am indebted for 
my reſcue from all the wretchedneſs of extreme 
poverty, united with temptations to extreme wicked- 
_ neſs; and for opportunities of becoming an uſeful 
member of the community, inſtead of a bane and a 
curſe. O, Sir! none but thoſe who have actually 
telt the beneficial effects of this inſtitution, can con- 
ceive of them as they deferye. I have felt them; 
therefore can form an adequate idea of them; 
but I want language for expreſſion, Let me con- 
clude my long epiſtle with a hope, that all who 
have the ſuperfluities of life, will beſtow ſome of 
them on the ſupport of a ſociety which patronizes 
the outcaſts of the human race, the naked, the 
hungry, the vagabond infant, who cannot help 
bimfelf, and has none to help him; too loathſome 
with filth, to be borne by delicacy; too obſcure 
and concealed, to be ſeen by the eye of grandeur. 
Since my writing-the above, I have heard of the 
Rrroxu in St. George's-fields, God proſper it. 
Pray preſent it with the incloſed guinea, 
| ___ EvenixG 
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this effect is ſometimes beneficial, and ſometimes 


of the influence of Profe on on character, afford mat- 
ter of curious and important ſpeculation. 


the profeffions of dwinity, law, hyfic, and of the 


in purſuit of truth, the odium reſulting from its 


number in the community. Liberally educated, atten- 
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Ev. XXXII. on THE1NFLUENCE OF TUR 
PROFESSION ON THE MANNERS AND 
THE CHARACTER OF THE PROFESSORS, 
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HAT the daily actions and profeſſional em- 
ployments, in which men are converſant, 
Ar an effect on their manners, ſentiments, 
and diſpoſitions, is an opinion which none will be 
inclined to controvert, Experience evinces that 


injurious. The immediate cauſes, and the nature 


In conſidering the ſubject, I ſhall take a view of 
military life. The ſubject is rather invidious: but 


diſcovery, muſt be borne with patience. 

It is certain that no aſſertions can be made on 
great numbers of men, which will continue to be 
true of every individual. If they are true in general 
the exceptions will not diminiſh their importance. 

The clergy of England, conſidered as a body, con- 
ſtitute a moſt reſpectable claſs; not to be excelled, 
in all that improves and reflects honour, on 
human nature, by any other body of the ſame 


tive to character, converſant in acts of Chriſtian bene- 
volence, employed in acquiring and communicating 
knowledge of the moſt important kind, they ſhine 
as lights i in the world, diffuſing, like the great lu- 
minary in nature, a radiance to guide, and a warmth _ 
to foſter the erring multitude, Their office, con- 
Vol, I. 1 ſidercd 
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fidered ſpeculatively, is moſt honourable and bene- 
ficent; and without flattery, it may be affirmed, 
that the clergy of England have acted up to it in 
practice, with a comparative uniformity of wifdom 
and virtue, which bears ample teſtimony to the 
truth of their religion, and refutes the infidel more 
eftectually than all the folios of polemic diſputa- 
tion. 

Thus they appear in their official or profeſſional 
capacity. In familiar life, and the common inter- 
courſe of vicinity, they are ſocial, pleaſant, elegant, 
improving, and charitable, They cultivate every 
thing that can embelliſh and refine, together with 
all that can enlighten, ſoften, civilize, and purify 
the manners of ſociety. 

The important buſineſs of education has devolved 
upon them almoſt entirely, by the tacit conient 
even of the irreligious; a conſent ariſing from 
conviction, that their morals and attainments uſual. 


ly render them the fitteſt perſons to conduct it, 


with the greateſt {kill and fidelity, The princes 
and nobles of the land derive from their in{truc- 
tions, the wiſdom and the eloquence neceſſary to 
govern nations; and the union of thoſe brilliant 
and ſolid accompliſhments, which add freſh luſtre, 
and intrinſic weight, to crowns and coronets, {tars 
and ribbons. The loweſt of the people find from 
the exertions of the clergy, an education ſuited 0 
their humble ſphere, leading to uſeful qualifications, 
inſpiring religious principles, and all the humbic 
Virtues of induſtry. The clergy have confeſſediy 
handed down the torch of ſcience from generation 


to generation, which, without their care, migut 2 


have been long ago extinguiſhed. 
They are, indeed, philoſophers diſperſed over 


the nation ; philoſophers, but with all the pride of 


Philoſophy melted down by the charity and hu- 
mility 
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mility of the chriſtian ; pee put without 
the uſeleſs ſecluſion of mere contemplative life; 
philoſophers; but ſuch as bring down wiſdom from 
heights inacceſſible to the vulgar, and canſe her to 
walk familiarly in the common road, among all the 
ſors of men, without any excluſive diſtinction of 
"riches and honours, loving and ferving them all as 
children of the ſame Parent, as inheritors of the 
ſame glory. 

But is there no ſhade in the picture ? Is there 
no droſs in the ore? I believe there is as little 
imperfection in the whole order, as the common 
nfirmity of human nature allows; but that little 
is uſually magnified by the tongues of thoſe who, 
unfortunately for themſelves, endeavour to wound 
religion through the ſides of her miniſters. It is 
taſy to account for the malignant repreſentations of 
2 Shafteſbury and a Hume. The cauſe of their 
arid of the clergy, muſt deſtroy its effect on every 
mind, which unites candour with good ſenſe. 

But it ſcems reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſome 
leſs laudable habits and diſpoſitions may be cauſed 
by a few untoward circumſtances attending their 
profeſſion, It certainly affords them much leiſure; 
and leiſure is a temptation to indolence; and indo- 
lence is the parent of luxury, gluttony, and intem- 
perance, It leads to a taſte for trifles, to a love of 
the various games of chance, of field ſports, and 
all the ingenious contrivances for killing time. 
Happy, if it is confined to paſtimes that are jnot- 
fenſive, and negatively good; ſince the experience 
of the world has long eſtablithcd, as an inconteſt- 
able truth, that idleneſs is the root of all evil. It 
cannot be expected, that all the individuals of a 
very numerous claſs, ſhould poſſeſs inclination and 
ability for the purſuits of literature, 'To ſuch, the 
mere butinc{s of ſupplying a church cannot afford 

3 a vocatlon 
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avocation enough to employ their time. As they 


have no faſte for ſtudy or compoſition, they have 


recourſe to the eaſy modes of ſupplying their pul- 
pit, which modern contrivances amply furniſh; 
and after expending a few pounds in this way, they 
have little to interrupt the ſtudies of the card-table, 
and the amuſements of the gun, the dog, the horle, 
and the bottle, 
The love of money, as well as the love of pleaſure, 


in exceſs, has been laid to their charge. Appcar- 


ances may ſometimes confirm the imputation. Their 
incomes are often ſmall, and drop at once ou their 


demiſe. A deſire, therefore, to obtain indepen- 


dence in old age, or to provide for a family, leads 
to a parſimonious attention, which, by a haſty judg- 


ment, will be pronounced avarice. 'Their claims 


for tithes are made on thoſe who, from their for- 
Jid diſpoſitions, pay with reluctance, and are glad 
to reſent a juſt demand, by ſtigmatizing him who 


makes it, with the epithet, covetous. The charge 


is often unjuſt; but yet it is eaſy to obſerve that 


frugality commonly degenerates in old age to 


downright and extreme avarice. 
A mean ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors, for the ſake of 


emolument, is another characteriſtic which has 


been ſuppoſed to mark the profeſſion. While men 
are actuated by the hope of gain, and the ſpur of 


ambition, they will take the moſt effectual method; 


of obtaining the object of their deſire. And it hap- 
pens unfortunately, that thoſe who beſtow prefer- 


ment, are not ſo likely to beſtow it on merit, of 


which they are often but incompetent judges ; as 
on a ſubmiflion to their will, and a ſubſerviency to 
their purpoſes of pleaſure, avarice, and ambition. 
The dog that fawns, it. is remarked gets more bone; 
and fragments from the maſter's table, than the 


ſurly maftiſf who barks and growls, yet guards the 
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honſe from the midnight depredator. W nmanly 
obſequiouſneſs in this profeſſion, may be eatily ac- 
counted for; but cannot be palliated in any other 
way, than by pleading the intirmity of human na- 
ture, 

Much has been ſaid on the odium theal ologicum, 
or the bitter hatred of divines, as if they were, 
above all men, implacable in their reſentments. 
This aſperſion might adhere to them in times of 
ignorance and barbarity ; but in the pr eſent times, 
15 totally inapplicable. The opinion aroſe from the 
unhappy virulence of controverſialiſts. But among 
them alfo, the charge admits of extenuation or ex- 

cuſe. It was thrown upon them by their enemies; 
and if they gave any apparent occaſion for it, which 
I fear muſt be acknowledged, let it be candidly be- 
lieved, that their intemperate zeal aroſe from their 
carneſtneſs and ſincerity; honeſt qualities, and re- 
ſpectable even in a miſtaken cauſe. 

If theſe, or any other circumſtances of the the- 
ological profeſſion, lead to foibles or faults; to 
2vities or vices; to pride or meanneſs; it will be 
right to guard with double vigilance againſt an aſ- 
{lt in the weakeſt place. « Let not your good | 
« be evil ſpoken of,” is a ſcriptural caution. It is 
peculiarly neceffary to avoid this evil in the church; 
becauſe not only the individuals who arc cenſured, 
ſitfor, but the church itſelf, and thoſe over whom. 
they are appointed to watch as thepherds ; and be- 
fore whom they are to wall as exemplary guides, 
Methoditts and infidels are equally extreme to mark 
what. is done amils by that order which is counte- 
nanced and protected by church and ſtate. Their 
leverity is unchriſtian and irrational: but, ſuch is 
the malignity ofmankind, that it is found to ſerve 
their cauſe, by making proſclytes to their opinions, 
and 1 fear, it is not a falſe alarm, nor a needlets 
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admonition, to ſay, that both theſe deſcriptions of 
men haye increated, are increaling, and ought to 
be diminiſhed, But how diminithed ? Not by per. 

ſecution, but by the mild, yet irreſiſtible compule 


Con of found argument, enforce by a brilliant c 
ample of chriſtian perfection. 1 mult retruct the 


word perfection, None of us can reach it; and wor 
to them who. judge others, whether believers or 
unbelievers, clergy or laity, methods or athcills, 
with cxcellive rigour. All men are ſervants of one 
Maſter, by whois judgment they ſhall ſtand or fal! 
Let cach judge himte if with leverity. z but all others, 
with thut ! ys Which himſelf mutt molt devoutly 
with lor, at the tribunal of the vighteoas nge, 
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Ev. XXXIIL. ON THE INFLUENCE. 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION ON THE 
MANNERS, 
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Ir great reſpet] is paid to ſpeculative ſeinwoe, to 

pure mathematics, to aſtronomy, to metaphy- 
ſics, to all the effects of ingenuity which terminate 
in the ſublime and refined plcaſure of intellectual 


exerciſe; how much more juſtly is it due to a ſcience 


which prepares itſelf by ſpeculation, merely that it 
may deſcend to practice; that it may learn to aſſuage 
the agony of pain, reſuſchate the langour of fick- 
nels, prelerve or reſtore the ined ſenſes, render 
old age eaſy, and lengthen life? A ipeculativc 


philoſopher, however excellent, even a Newton and 
a Locke, weighed in the ſcales of reaſon, againſt 


a practiſing phyſician of (kill and virtues like thoſe 


of a Heberden, or a Willis, kick the beam like 


the gotlamer that floats in the air, balanced v ith e 
wedge of bullion, | 
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As life abounds with miſery, they are to be con- 
ſidered as the greateſt men, Shae the moſt honour- 
able members of ſociety, who are beſt abe to re- 
lieve it. What avails it to miſerable man { gras 
mortalibus, as Virgil feelingly exprefſles it) that a 
new planet is d:{covered; or a new moon belong- 
ing to an old planet; or the doctrine of innate 
ideas; or liberty and neceflity, confirmed or inva- 
lidated ? But it concerns him beyond expreſſion, 
when a remedy is pointed ont for the gout, the 
ſtone, a fever; for blindneſs, deafneſs, lameneſs, 
inadne!3; for the preſervation of his life, or the 
lives of thoſe, in whom his whole happinets is in- 
volved, : 
Tue profefſion of a phyſician is, therefore, worthy 
of high hangur, We wall receive it from thoſe why 
| form a jutt idea of real utility, and beſtow their 

eſteem, not on the dazzling objects of empty pre- 
tention, but on that which confers the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial and unequivocal beneßt on the human 
race. 

Thus nable is the profeſſion of 3 and 
the profeſlors of it in England, have uſually adted 
up to its dignity. Deeply learned in philoſophy 
well verſed in polite letters; adorned with arts; 
graced with {ſocial accompliſhments ; and, above all, 
tinctured with humanity; they have charmed in 
the common intercourſe of converſation, and ap- 
proached the fick bed with the appearance of guar- 
dian angels. 
'The common-place wit on the inutility of the 
ſcience, and the vanity and venality of its profeſſors, 
will be little regarded by him who has felt its 
benign operation on himſelf, or feen it diſplayed 
with the {kill and compaſſion of a ſuperior Being, 
on thoſe whom he loved; in the hour of unſpeak- 
able tribulation, when hope, the laſt friend of the 

5 14 diſtreſſed, 
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diſtreſſed, began to ſpread her wings, and prepare 
for departure: who has alſo ſeen the preſerver of 
a family's peace, in his ſocial evening, diffuting the 
brilliancy of wit, and the radiance of knowledge, 


with a gay cheerfulneſs of heart and countenance, 


ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of having ſpent the 
day in alleviating woe. | 5 

Who but muſt lament that any circumſtances 
in ſuch a protefſion, thould lead to a behaviour 
expoled to ſatire or ridicule? Put they /ay (to ute 


a favourite, though rather a detrafting phraſe of 


an ingenious prelate), ey hay, that phyſicians are 
pompous, ſeli-ſufficient, affectedly ſolemn, venal, 
and unfeeling, | | | 
The great reſpect which is uſually and very pro- 
perly paid to their directions, by the anxious per- 


ſons, who ſolicit their aſſiſtance, may, perhaps, 


accuſtom them to conſider themſelves entitled to a 


kind of deſpotiſm. Of the phyſician it may be 


ſaid, be rules der willing ſla vet.“ 


and his air of ſelf-ſufficiency and pomp, though eh 


poſed to the witticiſm of the comic muſe, may pro- 
duce, at the bedſide of the invalid, a beneficial 
effect. Confidence raiſes in the patient and the 
by- ſtanders a high opinion of the doctor; eſpecially 
among the lower ranks of people. They have 


obſerved but little, who have not remarked, how 
much 1magination contributes to give ſucceſs to the 


. curative. power of a medicine, If the pomp and 


ſelf-ſufficiency thus adopted, in the exerciſe of the 
art, are likely to extend themſelves to common 
life, they are in danger of juſt deriſion; and there- 


fore, a ſenſible phyſician will be on his guard, leſt 
a a behaviour, which on ſome occaſions, may be pro- 
per and uſeful, ſhould, by becoming habitual, and 
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appearing at improper times, ſully a charaCter which 
has a right to ſhine with undiminithed luſture. 
The appearance of myſtery, which is often 
blamed, is not without good effects on. patients, 
who, from a natural propenſity of human nature, 
are apt to venerate, and confide in moſt, what they 
leaſt underſtand, Many, if they were fully to com- 
prehend the nature of the remedies adminiſtered, 
wou'd deſpiſe, and refuſe to apply them.. The 
ſatire and ridicule fo liberally, or rather illiberally, 
thrown on the phyſician for theſe appearances, in 
the exerciſe of his profeſſion, is unjuſt; and ought 
then only to be applied to him, when he aſſumes 
them in the ſcenes of domeſtic and ſoclal life. 
That phyſicians are peculiarly venal, is, I be- 
lieve, falſe. Few can be named who do not give 
much of their time and {kill to the afflicted poor, 
to their own profeſſions, and to the clergy, with- 
but accepting the ſmalleit recompenſe. Many have 
been known to return great part of exorbitant fees, 
viven by the greatful rich, endeavouring to pro— 
portion their own remuneration to the good they 
may have been able to do, and the attendance they 
have been obliged to give. But the aflumption of 
a profeſſion will not alter a radical diſpoſition of 
the heart. Some among the medical claſs, as well 
as in all other elaſſes, are naturally covetous; and 
the meanneſs and harpy avarice of a few, has un- 
juſtly been ſuffered to fix a mark of diſgrace on 
all. The common fee of a phyſician, conſidering 
the expence of his education, and that he ſells no 
medicine, is moderate; nor can he be blamed, who 
accepts, under the guidance of diſcretion and huma- 
nity, the recompenſe of an employment by which 
himſelf, and perhaps a family, are to be ſupported; 
That medical men are unfeeling, is an opinion, 
which ariſes from their coolneſs and diſpaſſionate 
15 deport- 


1 
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deportment in the midſt of deep diſtreſs. But this 


command of their feelings is a prime excellence in 


their character. While all around them are embar. 


raſſed and debilitated by ſorrow, they are called 


upon to act with wiſdom and judgment. Were 


they to ſink under ſympathy, the patient whom 
they came to relieve, muſt be neglected, or attended 
to with faculties deranged, confuſed, and unable to 
preſcribe with deciſion. 

But ſtill it muſt be allowed, that an habitual ſight 


of diſtreſs, diminiſhes ſenſibility. Phyſicians, here | 


fore, who act with humanity, as the greater part 
certainly do, are the more to be elteemed, ſince they 
counteract the effect of their familiarity with ſcenes 
of ſuffering, by the control of their reaſon. If 
without feeling, they act with all the kind attention 
which feeling would cauſe, combined with the 
ſteadineſs of cool judgment, which exceſſive feeling 
might ſhake, they are entitled to the praiſe, which 


mere animal or inſtinétive nine can never de- 
ſerve. 


I do not find any peculiar failing originating from 
the circumſtances of the profeſſion, i in the character 
of the phyſician; and thoſe which are alledged by 
prejudice and vulgarity, are either non-Emtitics, or 
ſuch infirmities as fall to the lot of all men. If 


there 1s any thing ſingular in this profcſhon, it is 


fingular ingenuity, fingular politeneſs, and ſingular 
heneficence. As to the empirical tribe, the diſprac 0 
of ſociety; the reverſe of every thing faid in praiſe 
of the phyſician, will, in general, be applicable to 
them; and it muſt be the wiſh of all benevolent 
men, that the deceptions which they obtrude on 


afflicted poverty and ignorance, were by authority 


of law, cognizable by a court of ſworn phylicians, 


and puniſhable by a ſevere penalty. There are few 


greater abuſes in a community, than that of pick- 
ing 
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by penury and diſeaſe united; and preventing them 


ſerviceable in detecting and expoſing one mode of 
_ deceit, by which ignorant HIS impoſe on v vulgar 
credulity. 


next to the phytician, Thei ir ſkill and humanity in 


place in fociety, than they have formerly been 


more plentifully than ever, become, in effeét, and 
in the liberal ſenſe of the term, phyſicians, From 


doing juſtice to the univerſity of Edinburgh, by 
ackowledging that much of that ſuperior excellence 


from the inſtruction it affords. Edinbur h, as a 
place of medical education, has conſeſſedly ſurpaſſed, | 
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ing the pockets of thoſe who are already diſtreſſed 


from applying where relief might be obtained, by 
holding out ſpecious pretenſions corroborated by 
falſe and venal teſtimonies. 'The ridicule and cen- 
ſure which have been unjuſtly thrown on the phy- 
ſicians, arc juſtly due to the quack-doctors. 'They 
are, indeed, pompous, ſelf-ſufficient, affectedly 
ſolemn, ven il and unfeeling with a vengeance. If 
there were a tribunal at which the aſſumption of 
doctor's degrees could be inveſtigated, it might be 


Surgeons and apothecaries regularly trained and 
improved by experience, may certainly take a rank 


the preſent age, entitle them to a more honourable 
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allowed. Men of ſenſe are not guided in their 
judgment by an appellation. Surgeons and apothe- 
caries enjoying and uſing the opportunities for im- 
provement, which, in theſe times, are afforded' 


their math retearches, and from their general 
intercourſe in families, their minds are as en— 
lightened, a: = their converſation as polite and 
agreeable, a5 thoſe of any order in the community. 

I cannot Ciſmifs this part of my ſubject without 


which diſtinguiſhes the medical claſſes in all their 
branches, throughout Great Britain, is derived 


not only Oxford and Cambridge, but the univerſi- 
ties of all Europe. 


16. EvanInG 
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JAY the accumulated iſto, of ages, forms 2 
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Ev. XXXIV. Ta THE INFLUENCE OF 


THE PROFESSION OF THE LAW ON SIEM 
MANNERS, 


* 


— 


ſtately and maſſy pile, which it is irapoſlible to 
contemplate without feeling a reverential reſpcct, 
reſembling, in ſome degree, religious adoration. 


The aggregated deciſions of the wiſeſt and beſt of 


men, augmented, retrenched, corrected by the cau- 


tious hand of experience, and at laſt confirmed and 


compacted by the flow but powerful operation of 
time, demand an admiration of their excellence, 


and an acquieſcence in their wiſdom, almoſt equal 


to the 8 ag ſubmiſſion paid to revelations from 
on HIGH 


Thoſe men, therefore, in ſociety, whoſe office 


it is to preſerve the law, to expound it, and to 


adminiſter it, deſerve, if they execute their office 
well, to wear the robe of diſtinction, and to be 
ſeated at the right hand of the prince. While they 
poiſe the ſcales of equity, and wield the {word cf 
Juſtice, let them be crowned with the wreath of civic 


- honour. 
But a truce with the flights of imaginary ks 
tion. Law, however pure and excellent in itſelf, 


is but a dead letter, till it is called into life by the 
activity of man; of man, weak in his nature, cor- 
rupt in his will, and prone to pervert the beſt things 
for the narrow purpoſes of ſelfiſh advantage. 


Law econſtitutes a venal profeſſion, in which the 


ſublime views of equity are often obſcured and loſt, 
in the miſty mazes of chicane. Cunning, as often 
as widom, aſſumes the office of interpretation, 
and 
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and, by ſucceſsful ſubtilty, riſes to high honours 
among men, wears the trappings, and enjoys the 
recompenſe of that wifdom which the has inge- 
niouſly aped, though the could not equal, 


The great lawyers, who have reached the higheſt. 


| honours of appointment and nobility, began their 
career as advocates at the tribunal, As advocates, 
their ſtudy was not ſo much to point out the law as 
it really exiſted, as to ſophiſticate the letter, and 
miſrepreſent the {pirit of it, in order to ſerve the 


temporary purpoſe of the client who paid the fee. 


s hired advocates, they were obliged in honour 
(a ſort of honour which binds even highway- 


men) to defend, with all their knowledge and elo- 
quence, the cauſe t. hey undertook, whether right 


or wrong; and thus a plauſible fophiſtry was often 


of higher value, and more ardently ſtudied, than 


truth, reaſon, law, or equity. To gain tac cauſe 
was the object; not to illuſtrate law; not to do 
juſtice between man and man; but to gain the 
cauſe ;-which was, in effect, to gain popularity, 
employments, riches, office, and perhaps, at laſts 
titular diſtinction, 

But minds thus habituated to ſophiſtry, are in 
danger of ſuffering cunning to become their pre- 


dominant quality, conſpicuous in every part of life. 


Having found it ſucceſsful in their profeſſion, they 
infer its efficacy in the commerce of ſociety, in 
common intercourte, and in familiar converſation, 
But cunning, it has long been obſerved, is not com- 
patible with greatneſs of mind, or comprehenſive 
wiſdom; and it is renmriable. that the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful advocates at the bar, have not uſually been 


the beſt miniſters of ſtate, members of parliament, 


magiſtrates, patriots, or men. 
Great cunning is, indeed, ſcarcely compatible 


with ſtrict honelty. It terapts to the violation of 
it 
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it by pointing out the means and by ſuggeſting the 
chances of impunity. Characters, therefore, in the 
law, which have been admired for ability, have 
_ often been viewed with ſuſpicion, on the points of 
integrity and principle. The appearances of them 
have been ſuppoſed by the world to be adopted 
from the ſame cunning which has regulated every 
part of their conduct, and laid the foundation of 
riches and honours. Few famous advocates and 
practiſing lawyers, therefore, conſidering the great 
numbers in the profeſſion, are ranked among the 
great benefactors of mankind. After their death, 
and when the intereſted individuals, who have been 
ſerved by their cunning, have been ſilenced by the 
univerſal Leveller, they have been conſidered as 
little more than ar!ful fabricators of ineir own for- 
tune*, No idea has been attached to them, in 
the leaſt reſembling ſuch as are affixed to the cha- 
. rafter of the Solons, the Lycurgi, the Numæ, and 
the Minos's of antiquity. 


It is, indeed, a ſtanding proof of the little in- 


trinſic value of human honours, that they have been 
laviſhed, with peculiar profuſion, on a profeſſion 
ſingulary felfiſh, and ſingularly diſpoſed to injure 
the great intereſts of ſociety, for the advantage of 
particulars, But its ſucceſs in the world is eaſily 
accounted for. It makes cordial friends, by ſerv- 
ing ſecular purpoſes ; by ſecuring victory in doubt- 
ful rivalries z by aſſiſting men in things which they 
are apt to deem paramount to all, in the great con- 


teſts for riches, power, and honour, The glorious. 
uncertainty of the law renders it, in the hands of 
a ſkilful practitioner, an inſtrument to his avarice 


and ambition, in being made to bend, like a leaden 
13 Ss fo >": le 


Fabre qui ſque fortunæ ſux, Cic. 
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rule, to the wiſhes and views of every bountiful 
employer. 

But if the profeſſion of the law has this corrupt- 
ing influence on the minds of the advocates, men 
uſually improved by a liberal education, and ele- 

vated by nobler views, how banefu] muſt be its 
operation on the lower practitioners ! how much 
more ſo on the pettyfoggers ; men, low in rank, 
low in principle, and low in education! But here I 
will obſerve a tender ſilence, I am unwilling to 
inflame that odium, which confounding the inno- 
cent with the guilty, has branded the whole tribe 
with charges of duplicity, management, artiſice, 

and trickithneſs, approaching to the imputation of 
arrant knavery. I mean not to ſatiriſe, but to admo- 
niſh. If there are peculiar circumſtances in the lower 
parts of the profeſſion, which tempt to a diſingenu- 
ous, over- reaching, crooked conduct, let the pro- 
feſſors be doubly guarded againſt them, as men, in 
the firſt place; and in the ſecond, as men in a pro- 
feſſion. It is certain, that a far character, exclu- 
ſively of all ideas of the lovelineſs and virtue of 
rectitude, is the moſt conducive to ſucceſs in the 
buſinets of an attorney. And let no proſpect of 
preſent gain tempt a man to hazard an imputation 
on his character; a loſs, which the gain of diſ- 
honeſt practice can never compenſate. 
The letter of the law allows many things which 
are extremely hard, if not ſtrictly unjuſt. "Thoſe 
who are obliged to act by the letter of the law, un- 
fortunately incur a blame in ſuch caſes, which is 
certainly not their due. But a man of ſenſe and 
humanity, who values his character and conſcience, 
will avoid, as much as poſſible, ſuch practice as leads 
to the doing what is rigid, under the ſanction of 
what is lawful. The levying of diſtreſs, and all 
kinds of petty lnigation, afford very dangerous 
tempta- 


matters, free from juſt reproach. 


torney, there are, doubtleſs, many, who overcome 
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temptations to the commiſſion of cruelty, the ſup- 


preſſion of truth, the propagation of ſcandal, and filin 
the ſupport of plauſible falſehood. Men whoſe na- 
tural diſpoſitions and acquired principles reprobate IO 
ſuch things, are ſometimes enſnared into them by EV 
the bete ward circumſtances of their profeſſional em- 
ployment. The world ſhould make ſome allowances f 
for a conduct, which, though far from laudable, : 
is rendered, by the entanglements of a difficult and 
dangerous bufinefs, not caſy to be avoided. 2 
Unneceſſary reſerve and caution are obſerved to 
mark the converſation of many in this profeſſion; N 
a reſerve and caution acquired by attending to the 
force of words in legal inſtruments, and the various me 
meanings that are often given to little or no mcan- che 
ing in courts of judicature. But theſe frigid qua- bri 
lities caſt a damp on the ardour of cordial famili- ane 
arity, give an alarm of deſign, and either ſhut up uh 
the mouths of the company, or render the diſcourſe plc 
ſtiff, formal, and inſincere, from a ſuperfluity of cir- n 
cumſ pection. | or: 
A diſpoſition to wrangle, contradict, and con- IM ret 
trovert opinions on. trifling ſubjects ;. to argue, not ter 
on points of real conſequence, but about a pins me 
point; a captiouſneſs, a dictatorial air, a ſupercil!- ſte 
ous inſolence, and a perpetual attempt at wit, de- de 
rived from imitating eminent counſellors at the bar, th 
often ſpoil the converſation of men who, from their as 
evident talents in the practice of the law, might be wa 


expected to furniſh improving topics of friendly diſ- 
courſe. But theſe are foibles little to be regarded 
in men, who preſerve their characters in weighter 


And notwithſtanding the dangers peculiar to the 
buſineſs of an advocate, and the practice of an at- 


them all; who walk through the mazes of a wil- 
derneſs, without deviating into crooked paths, with- 
| out 
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out wounding themſelves with the brambles, or de- 
filing themſelves with the mire. 


Ev. XX XV. ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
MILITARY PROFESSION ON THE MAN 
NERS, WITH A GENERAL CONCLUSION 
ON THE SUBJECT. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the hiſtorian records, 
| with all the dignity of language, the atchieve- 
ments of the warrior; the orator celebrates him in 
the moſt ſplendid panegyric; the poet adds new 
brilliancy to his character, by the colours of fancy, 
and the graces of dickion; yet that ſtate of war 
which gives opportunities for all this difplay of 
plory, cannot but appear, in the eyes of philoſophy 
and 1cligion, not only the calamity, but the dif- 
grace of human nature. Neither the purpoſes of 
regal ambition, nor the pretences of political in- 
tereſt and national aggrandizement, nothing, but 
inevitable neceſſity and ſclf-defence, can juſtifiy a 
ſtate of war; that ſtate, Which ſpreads miſery and 
deſolation, and inſtigates poor ſhort-ſighted and 
ſhort-lived fellow-creatures to cut off each other, 
as far as they are able, from he face of the earth, 
on which God placed them to be happy. 

But in vain do reaſon and philoſophy lift up: 
their voices amidſt the tumultuous din of diſordered 
paſſions. War always ſubſiſted on ſome part of 
the globe, and will probably continue, while falſe 
politics and corrupt and malignant paſſions predomi- 
nate, and while the vices of men require a ſcourge. 

Men in the military profeſſion are not culpable 
tor the exiſtence of a ſtate which they found 
crublithed 
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eſtabliſhed before they were born, and which it i; 
not in their power, if it were their inclination, to 
alter. Their profeſſion has always been deemed 
one of the moſi honourable. As things are con- 
ſtituted, and as they have generally conducted them. 
ſelves, their claim to honour may, I believe, re. 
main undiſputed. While we lament that ſuch an 
order of men ſhould” have been found neceſſary, we 
may freely beitow that praiſe which the virtues 
of individuals engaged in it deſerve, 

Conrace is, obviouſly, à prime requiſite in this 
profeſſion. It has, of courſe, been cultivated, ca- 
couraced, and diſplayed by it in hiph perfect 
But cburage, when it does not ariſe from animal in. 
lenfibiiity, is eonthetied with every penerous virtue. 
The joblics hes therefore been dijlingulibed toy 
openneſs, honour, truth, and liberality. To the 
ſolid virtues, he has alſo added the high poliſh of 
-urbane and eaſy manners, His various commerce 
with the living world has rubbed off thole aſperitics, 
and extended that narrowneſs, which tao often 
-aChere to the virtuous recluſe. And perhaps it 1s 
difficult to exhibit human nature in a more amiable 
and honourable light, than it appears in the ac- 
compliſhed ſoldier; in the ſoldier, fully prepared 
for his profeſſion by a liberal education, and finithel, 
through the favourable circumſtances of it, by all 
thoſe qualites which render men generous in priv- 
ciple, and agreeable in converſation, 


But all the profeſſions are found to have ſome 


circuniſtances unfavourable, as well as favourable, 
to rectitude and propriety ;z ſome peculiar temptz- 
tions which lead imperceptibly, without uncommon 
-- caution, to error, abſurdity, and vice, I endez- 
vour to point them out, not with a' defire to di- 
grace, but to add new honours to the profeſſion, 


and. to render what ſullics them more conſpicuous, 
| that 
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that it may be more eaſily avoided. He who fixes 


a buoy over a rock or a quickfand, does not inti- 
mare by it, that navigation is not to be followed 
or encouraged but by pointing out local and par- 
tial danger, facilitates and ſecur es the increaſe and 
ſucceſs of navigation, 

The profeſſion of a ſoldier naturally leads to the 


cultivation of bodily ſtrength, agility, and grace. 
But a great attention to the body, eſpecially at an 
early age, may preclude that attention to the mind 


which is neccflary to ſolid improvement. There is 
therefore danger, leſt only a ſuperſicial knowledge 

of letters, or even ipnorance of a very diſgraceful 
Kind, mould be a characteriſtic of a great number 
in the profeſtion. But ignorance muſt always lower 


ls chürab ter of a gentlvaiaty It map olfo land to 


a variety ot 'tollies, ſcarcely to be avoided by him. 
who, pofleſling a great deal of leiſure, knows not 
how to employ it in the amuſements of a library, 
or in the converſation of intelligent ſociety. 
But excluſively of the general knowledge, which, 


in the preſent age, is neceflary to all who ſupport 


with conſiſtency, the character of a gentleman, there 


is a great deal of profeſſional ſcience required to 
form the accompliſhed ſoldier. Many parts of ma 


thematics, tactics, fortification, geography, and 


modern hiſtory, thoſe parts more particularly 


which deſcribe battles and ſieges, are no leſs ne- 
ceſſary to make an officer, than his commiſſion. 


The lives of great generals are well worth the at- 


tention of thoſe who mean to arrive at a diſ— 
tiuguiſned height in military excellence. The 
writers on the art military {/criptores de re militari) 


both ancient and modern, will alſo claim a conſider- | 


able ſhare-of his application, 


The art of drawing muſt be ſingularly alefal to 


the Joldier ; forming, if be has any natural turn to 
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it, a moſt pleaſing amuſement, and a very valuable 
qualification for the exerciſe of his profetſion. 
The ſoldier who neglects all theſe, to attend 
folely to external grace and bodily exerciſe, muſt 
have a mind empty of every ſolid attainment, and 
open to the admiſſion of vanity and vice, And there 
is great danger leſt he ſhould neglect them, ariſing 
from the uncommon temptations to gaiety and dif- 
pation which ſurround his profeſſion. Acceptable 
to all companies, careſſed by the gay, and admired 
by the fair, he finds it difficult to withdraw h's 
attention from the lively ſcene before him, to de— 
vote it to ſtudy and contemplation. He is in p-- 
culiar danger of falling into licentiouſneſs and liber— 
tiniſm. Experience has conſirmed what ſpeculation 
has ſuggeſted. All the diſſolute manners of idle- 
neſs, habits of exceflive drinking, and debauchery; 
habits of gaming, ſwearing, expence, and contract- 
ing debt, have too often diſgraced a profeſſion, 
which men have ever been inclined to treat with 
honour ; and rendered a mode of life, which is at 
beſt expoſed to many evils and 1 inconveniences, in- 
finitely more uncomfortable, by pecuniary” diſtreſs 
and bodily diteate, 
The naval officer muſt be comprehended under 
the military profeſtion. The ſyn in his whole pro- 
greſs through the heavens does not behold a clafs 
of men more uniformly generous, manly, and brave, 
than tlie accompliſhed Britiſh ſailor, But the cir- 
cumſtances of his profeflion, reſembling in many 
reſpects thoſe of the land officer, lead to a dit- 


regard of prudence and ſobriety, and all thoſe un- 
oſtentatious virtues of œconomy, which, in tle 


exuberant generoſity of his noble heart, he is apt 
to deſpiſe as narrow, ſpiritleſs, and unbecoming lis 
character, The conſequence, however, of neglec - 
mg them, mult of necefſity be the fame in a 

a Pra- 
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profeſſions, embarraſſinent, diſtreſs, ill health, and 
uncaly reflection, 

I have now, according to my deſign, taken a 
curſory view of the four profeſltons ; thoſe of di- 
vinity, of phyſic, of law, and of arms. I have en- 
deavoured to point out a few evils, Which the crR- 
cCUMSTANCESs attending each of them have a ratural 
tendency to produce z and this I have done, not 
with the malignant purpoſe of expoling or reviling 
them, but with the well-intcnded aim of admoniſh- 
ing young men of the danger, that it may be more 
eaſily avoided, | 

To confirm my idea that particular profeſſions 
Are ſubject to peculiar errors, ariſing from their air 


adden to an Academical Life | 
« There arc,” ſays he, © writers of ſoins 8 
« tation in phyſic, who have undertaking to explain, 
« to what particular diſeaſes men are expoſed by 
« each profeflion and employment. Whatever _ 
« their ſucceſs has been, their deſign was certainl 
« good; and if the attempt is not too difficult, it 
« will be uſeful to purſue the ſame plan in our 
« moral inquiries. We frequently exhort every 
« man to obſerve with care, the complexion and 
„ temper of his ſoul, and to apply all ſuch reme- 
„ dies as may either prevent or palliate thoſe diſ- 
orders to which his natural conſtitution makes 
him fubject. But every man is not able to judge 
of his own diſpoſitions; and what we call na- 
« ture, is more often habit. It would be well, 
ther2tore, if we could aflift the diligent ſcarcher 
of his heart, by ſhewing him what vices uſually. 
accompany his ſituation and circumſtances. He 
wil more caſl'y er his own perſonal cha- 
cc racter, 
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« racter, if he is acquainted with that of the rank a x 
| « or order to which he bclongs. « 1 
= « Very little pains have been employed by any « M 
« moral writers to this purpoſe, They have told Pen 
4 *« us, perhaps, what are the faults of youth and of 1 
| | « age, what the dangers of riches and of poverty; Ev 
but if any thing has been ſaid concerning the : 
K | „ characters of particular profeſhons, it has been 
4 « by the ſatiriſt, not the ſerious moraliſts.“ — 
let me be permitted to adopt his concluſion, 
b and apply it to my preceding obſervations. | A 
1 l 00 Ought we not, therefore, it may be aſked, to | 
| « fly from {tations where our virtue and our hap- oy 
| „ pineis are cxpoſed to to many dangers ? Alas! WG 
"4 « whither ſhall we fly? What place, what ſcene N25 
4 | « of life can promiſe us ſecurity ? Each condition Gags 
þ4 « is ſurrounded with different indeed, but almoſt wy 
| % equa}, dificulties, Each, too, has its peculiar the 
if « advantages to compenſate thoſe difficulties, and 185 
bs « poſſivly none may have greater than our own, PP 
I's. « Nor are the foregoing obſervations to be under- 2, 
14 « ſtood fo ſtrictly, as if they never failed in any K 
li | « jnſtance, Let it not be imagined that the faults 1 
11 « jncident to an order, muſt neccefſarily adhere to = 
14 « all the individuals who compoſe it. Few are ſo ws 
14 « unfortunate as to be hit by every weapon which 1 * 
i" „ the enewy aims againſt them. And ſome, per. | 
#1 « haps either by the natural activity and vigour of my 
| « their minis, may avoid, or with the ſhield of = 
„ reaſon and religion, may repel them all. 1! e 
„this were impoſſible, the inquiry in which we 5 
« have been engaged would be uſeleſs. Theſe re- 5 
La « fleftions can ſerve no other purpoſe, but that, J 
1 it knowing to what vices our ſituation inclincs 6 
„ «© us, we may, by continual efforts and firm reſo— 0 
jþ © lutions, bend all our faculties towards the op- 1 


66 poſite | 
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« poſite virtues z and having extricated ourſelves 


« from the fins which moſt eaſt ily beſet us, may Fun 
« with patience the race that is ſet before us.” 


— N — er red 


EV. XXXVI. oN THE AMUSEMENT or 
ARCHERY, AND OTHER DIVERSIONS. 


—_ _— 
* — — * — 


As in every opulent and peaceful country, a 

great part of mankind live in the world prin- 
cipally to take their paſtime in it; it is happy 
when a taſte prevails for ſuch amuſements as, 
while they add grace, health, and vigour to the 
body, have no te adency to enfecble and corrupt the 
mind. The revival of archery has lately received 
the ſanction of faſhion 3 and fortunately, it is a di- 
vertion which deſerves, at the fame time, the ap- 
probation of reafon, It is manly, without partak- 
ing of ferocity; it is pleaſing, though, at the fame 
time, moſt remote from the pleaſures of effeminacy. 
It deſerves encouragement, that it may counteract, 
on one hand, the prevalence of a pugiliſtic taſte; 
and, on the other, of an enervating delight in do- 
neftic games of chance. 

The amuſement of tennis ought alſo to be en- 
couraged, as an exerciſe ; ſince it is capable of be- 
ins enjoyed in the worſt weather, and the worſt. 
ſeaſons ; and in England there is 1o much had 
weather, and ſo long a winter, that archery can 
be purſued but for a {hart time in the whole 
year, Tennis, or the pile ludus, is a truly claſſieal 
game z highly eſteemed by the moſt reſpectable 
Greexs and Romans; mentioned by Homer, He- 
rodotus, Pliny, Horace; and recommended by Ga- 
len as one of the moſt lalutary exerciſes, It ought 
| not 
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not to be forgotten that the ball, the little imple. 


ment which has afforded ſo much health and plea. 


ſure, is {aid to have been invented by Aganella, 3 
beautiful young lady of Corcyra, who preſented 
the firſt ſhe ever made, with directions how to uſe 
it, to the princeſs Nauſicaa, the daughter of Alci. 
nous. Whether it required much genies to invem 


it, is a diſquiſiton into which I ſhall not enter, leſt 


it ſhould terminate in detraction from the beauti— 
ful Apanella, Her memory is entitled to be a 
toaſt of the cricketers and tennis players, without 
any ſuch invidious inquiry. 

Hawking was once as much in faſhion as archery 
is at prefent. No country gentleman could well 
maintain his right to that character without a 
hawk on his fiſt, But it was an expenſive, a 


dangerous, and a troubleſome diverſion. The ſpor . 


men, while their eyes were fixed on the birds in 
the air, often found themſelves plunged into a ditch 
or a horſe-pound. 

There is a pretty diverſion ſaid, in the Relations 
of Sir Anthony Sherlies, to have been followed by 


the Perſian kings, which may be called hawking in 


miniature. Sparrows, inſtead of hawks, are reclaimed, 
as the term 1s, or broken in, and taught to fly after 


butterflies, and bring them to their maſters. If 


our Engliſh ſparrows could be rendered equaily 
_ docile, which I much doubt, it would be a delight- 
ful ſummer amuſement for the ladies in the flower- 


gardens, and a very uſeful employment for thoſe _ 


ſtudents in natural hiſtory, who admire and collect 

inſects of the papilionaceous tribe. 
Angling ſeems never to have been a very faſhion- 
able amuſement, though very ardently purſued by 
its votaries. Some degree of cruelty attending it, 
has contributed to bring it into difrepute. It re- 
: quires a great degree of ſtillneſs, ſilence, patience; 
| And 
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and a ſkill and diſcernment in times, ſeaſons, 
waters, baits, weather, and many minute articles 
which faſhionable people of pleaſure are not very 
willing to exerciſe. For the conſolation of anglers 
I will cite a paſſage on their art from Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, „ Plutarch,“ ſays he, 
« ſpeaks againſt all fiſhing, as a filthy, baſe, illi- 
« beral employment, having neither wit nor per- 
« ſpicacity in it, nor worth the labour. But he 
« that ſhall conſider the variety of baits, for all ſea. 
« ſons, and the pretty devices which our anglers 
« have invented, peculiar lines, falſe flies, ſeveral 
« ſleights, &c. wil ſay that it deſerves like com- 
« mendation, requires as much ſtudy and perſpica- 
« city as the reſt, and is to be preferred before many 
« of them; becauſe hawking and hunting are very 
cc laborious ; much riding, and many dangers ac- 
« company them; but this is ſtill and quiet; and 
« if fo be the angler catch no fiſh, yet he hath a 
« wholeſome walk by the brook fide, pleaſant ſhade 
« by the ſweet ſilver ſtreams ; he hath good air, 
« and ſweet ſmells of fine freſh meadow flowers ; 
« he hears the melodious harmony of birds; he 
« ſees the ſwans, herons, and many other fowl, 
« with their brood, which he thinketh better than 
« the noiſe of hounds, or blaſt of horns, and all 
« the ſport that they can make.“ 

Angling certainly excites the hopes and fears of 
thoſe who purſue it earneſtly, as much as any other 
of the ſports; and therefore anſwers all the pur- 
poſes of rural diverſion: and as to the charge of 
cruelty, I am afraid none of the ſports are more 
entitled to an exemption from it. Angling, how- 
ever, on many accounts, is not likely to become a 
faſhionable ſport ; and is juſtly called, in the title 
of the beſt book upon it, the Contemplative nner $ 
Recreation, It is conducted in ſilence and ſolitude 

Voit. I. K 6. it 
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it makes no oſtentatious appearance; it ſeldom dit. 
plays agility, grace, or ſtrength, and therefore is 


not accommodated to the views of thoſe, who teck 


their pleaſure in the eyes of their obfervers. 

To archery no cruelty can be olyeeted, Noth ig 
is killed; nothing is hunted. here is in it 
trial of {kill which excites a plcating einulatton; 
and hope and fear are gcatly, and therefore agrcce 
ably, agitated, There is alſo an clegance in the 
inſtruments, and a pleaſing imitation of old Englith 
manners in the dreſs and appearance of the huw- 
men. I think it probable that the nation will ſoon 
have a large army of archers, and I with it may 
have no occaſion for any other. 

The revival of a taſte for archery has revived an 
attention to an old book which uſed to fleep on the 
ſhelves, and to be diſturbed by none but a few 
terary virtuoſi; the Toxophilus of Aſcham. It has 
of late been much read by thoſe who hopcd to im- 
prove their {kill in the management of tuc bow and 
arrow, by its inſtructions. In this, I bdlieve, th: * 
Have been diſappointed. Manual dexterity chicily 


improved by practice, Theory and written direc- 


tions oftener puzzle than (plain, when they are 
applied to arts which are moſt cifectually advanced 
to perfection, by what is called a knack, or an ha- 
bitual facility derived from repeated and mechan.- 
cal experience, 

But Aſcham's book deſcrres the attention of the 
ſcholar, not only as a curious, but as an excellent 
ſpecimen ; for excellent it way be proved, if the 
time of its appearance is taken into conſideration, 
Aſcham formed his ſtyle on the model of the an- 

cients. Accuſtomed to write Latin, he caught the 
rhythm of claſſical compoſition, and transferred it 
to his own language. He made a great effort in 


reaching the the excellence he attained; ſince his 
VI 
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own country afforded him no good models. He 
who, under ſuch ditadvantages, could write ſo good 
2 ſtyle, muſt have been poſſeſſed of extraordinary 
ability. But though I deem his ſtyle excellent 
as an imitation of the ancients, and as an early effort 
in Enolith literature; yet, I am ſenſible, that thoſe 
who have been only converſant with the poliſhed 
langnith of later writers, will condemn it as ſtiff 
formal, awkward, and pedantic. It has, on many 
occaſions, a juſt right to theſe epithets. Yet, on 
the other hand, it is ſtrong, forcible, nervous, and 
emphatic, But when I number him among the 
ſucceſsful i imitators of the ancients, I mean that he 
is ſuch an imitator as that builder would be, who 
after ſeeing the marble remains of antiquity at 
Rome, ſhonld come home and erect ſtructnres, 
ſimilar in form, with brick or with wooden ma- 
terials. *ſcham's School-maſter is in many parts, 

more eloquent than his Toxophilus. | 
'The "Toxophilus of Afcham ſuggeſts an idea 
that the author was himſelf a gr cat lover of the 
bow and arrow. But I think it rather donhtful, 
whether ſo ſevere a ſcholar was greatly addicted 
to an amuſement, which, however it was honoured 
at court, was conſidered in thoſe times as too 
light and trifling for a ſcholar, I rather think 
poor Aſcham wrote ſolely on this ſubject from the 
merccnary motive of attaining a penſion from the 
eighth Henry. There are ſeveral paſſages in his 
letters which led directly to this ſurmiſe. © I wrote 
© my Toxophilus,” ſays he, “ not fo much with a 
© deſign to do honour to archery, or to direct the 
practice of it, as to try the experiment, whether 
the treatiſe might not improve my circumſtances, 
© which are low indeed, lower than the common 
« condition of the ſtudious; for 1 found that 
{ leveral perſons had received very great favours 
K 2 =... from 
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« from his Majeſty, as rewards for their {kill in 
« archery*.” 5 
Aſcham was not diſappointed. The King gave 
him a penſion of ten pounds a- year, eſtimated as 
equivalent to a hundred at the preſent period. It 
is a melancholy reflection, that he might have lived 
and died in extreme penury, notwithſtanding his 
great merits in various departments of learning, if 
he had nor ſagzciouſly Written on a ſubject which 
drew the attention of the king, and pratified his 
prevailing taſte. Aicham, in this inſtance, proved 
himſelf a good toxophilite. He took a good aim, 
ſhot with ſtrength and ſkill, and fixed his arrow in 
the target. All honeſt bowmen muſt wiſh that he 
had lived to enjoy his good fortune longer. But 
he was a valetudinarian, like moſt of the laborious 
ſtudents of his day, and died at fifty-three. Had 
he practiſed the art which he commended, a little 
more, he probably would have enjoyed better health, 
and might have lived to produce books far ſuperior 
to his 'Toxophilus and his School-maſter. 
hut to return from the old treatiſe on archery, 
to the practice of it in the preſent age. The ladies 
ſeem to be ambitious of ſhooting darts, in a literal 
ſenſe, as they have long been celeb ated for doing 
execution by their figurative artillery. Above the 
childiſh bow and arrow of little Cupid, they take 
the weapons of the warrior, and emulate the prow- 


eſs of Robin Hood and Ulyſſes. VENUS ARMED, 


* Scriph ego Toxophilum meum, non tam quod honeſtatem ſa- 
gittationis et ejus uſum ſcripto me illuſtrare inſtituerim, quam po- 
tiſſimim, ut hac via inſiſterem, periculum facturus, num ca altqu- 
ando vitæ meæ rationes /ennes admodum, & infra communem ſtudio— 
ſorum conditionem poſitas promovere potuerit : intellexi enim au- 
quot petri os ſagittarios ſumma beneficia a regii majeſtate accepiſſe. 
—— Lib, ii. , | TE | 

There are other paſſages in his letters nearly to the ſame pur- 
5 | has 
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has been the ſubject of ſeveral ancient and modern 
epigrams, The wits, however, tells us that ſhe 
never conquers in arms; but that the is invincible 
when ſhe approaches unarmed, and clad in native 
beauty. They intended, 1 believe, to explode the 


atfectation of maſculine dreſs, manners, and di- 


verſions, which has of late greatly predominated 


zu the cirdes of faſhion. Women wear beaver 


hats and broad-cloth coats like men; women hunt“, 
and fometimes ſhoot, not arrows only, but powder 
and thot ; there are female jockeys, female ſwearers, 
female gamelters, female drinkers, and why, in 
this improving age, ſhould there not be female 
| boxers ? The Roman emperors encouraged female 
gladiators; and there are features in modern times 
not unlike thoſe of the Romans under the em- 


perors, It is worth remarking, that before a lady 


can be perfectly well qualified for archery, or any 


other manly exerciſe of the belligerent kind, ſhe 
mult prepare herſelf, like the ancient Amazons, by 


the painful amputation of a beautiful part, the ab- 
fence of which, bo maſculine drefs can compenſate. 
Venus, Hebe, Cupid, and the Graces, ſwoon at 
the very idea 'of this amputation : but AleCto, Me- 


gera, and Tiſiphone, make all hell refound with 
their plaudits, and grin horribly a ghaſtly ſmile of 
complacency at the hope of ſeeing their own de- 
formity rendered leſs conſpicuous by the crowd of 


their imitators. Their imitators have ſet a faſhion 


of deformity z and all that is ſweet in delicacy, and 
captivating in feminine grace, is haſleding 8. to fol- 


5 low! it. 
* Mzvia Tuſcum 


Figit aprum —— | Jov. 
+ Mzvia hunts the Tuſcan boar. 
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Ev. XXXVII. oxN FASTIDIOUS CONV LR. 
.-SATIONc: | 


—_— 
—— 
— 


HERE are perſons ſo extremely reſined and ſo 
delicately nice, that converſation, as it is com- 
monly conducted, even among the ſenſible and 
well-bred, affords them but little pleaſure 3 and 
as it appears among people in the middle rank, per- 


ſons of plain ſenſe and {imple manners, actually puts 


them to inefable torture. 

This faſtidiouſneſs of converſation, where it is 
real, though valued as a high diſtinétion, and the 
cauſe of pride in thoſe E: poles it, is a great 
misfortune. The perfection which it expects | is not 
to be found in this ſublunary ſtate; and in purſuit 
of it, diſappointment is conſtantly incurred. lu 


the various intercourſe of life, the company of all 


forts of people mult ſometimes be engaged in, and 
the majority may perhaps be inelegant, injudicious, 
and abſurd ; but {till a really good underſtanding 
will make due allowance for defect of natural abi- 
lity, defect of education, defect of good examples, 
and a hundred other defects, which muſt render 
converſation, as it is commonly met with in the 

world, very far from perfect. Good ſenſe, united 
with good nature, and ſubdued to candour by cx- 
Sp, will find, amidſt all thefe defects, fome- 
thing to afford pleaſure, and ſomething to contri 
bute toward knowledge and improvement, 

But this faſtidiouſneſs is oftener affected than 


real; and it is the manner of converiation which 
ae this diſguſt more frequently than the matter; 


for common ſenſe is d ſtributed without partiality 
to 
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to tlie majority of mankind in every rank of ſo- 
ciety. The arrificial and refined modes of expreſſ- 
ing it are indeed confined to thoſe claſſes, whoſe 
opulence affords a ſuperior education, and whoſe 
ſituation enables them to catch the tranſient praces 
of the prevailing Faſhion, But this refinement 
often weakens while it poliſhes. And the plain 
common ſenſe of ordinary people, forms a ſolid, 
maily ore, which men of ſenſe will prize, notwith- 
ſtanding the dirt and extraneous matter with 
which it may be incumbered. But the over-re- 
ned and over-delicate cannot ſtoop to pick up the 
moſt precious jewel from a dunghill. The jewel 
muſt be ſet in gold, and preſented in a coſtly catket, 
or they turn away from it with expreſſions of dif 
dain. They will not take even gold and tilver, 
if it is the common currency. They muſt traffic 
with pearls and diamonds, or with ſomething elſe, 
if it is pofitble, {Il more exquiſite. | 
But to the faſtidious, not merely the vulgar, 
but thoſe: of liberal education and polite manners, 
are cauſes of ſqueamibneſs, if they are deficient in 
certain l t:le graces, or modes of behaviour, which 
are no more to ſolid ſenſe and goodneſs of heart, 
than the ſhell of the nut is to the kernel. „ Mr. 
„ Such-an-one,“ fays one of the over-delicate fra- 
ternity or ſiſterhood, « is a very learned and good 
« man, to be ſure. Much may be learnedfrom him. 
« He is very entertaining to many, and not defi» 
« cient in good nature and civility ; but I know not 
« how it. is, I cannot bear his converſation : it is fo 
d unlike the faſhionable ton of Sir Verſatile Var. 
& niſh. It wants a ye ne ſcai quoi; that indeſcribable 
« ſomething which 1 believe is vitible only to the 
« purged cye of people of faſhion. Sir Verſatile 
« Varniſh is, to be ſure, no ſcholar, He wrote 
© us a letter the other day, with bad ſpelling and 
%% 
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_« falſe grammar; but he has the art of pleaſing 


« jn converſation, You never think it worth 
« while to remember any thing he ſays : but you 
« liſten to him while he ſpeaks, and you are 
« charmed, Mr. — is all that ſcience and ex- 
« perience can ati towards making a learned, 
« *a ſenſible, a wiſe, and a virtuous man; but hs 
« js awkward, and I cannot adinit him to habits 
« of fawiliarity. No; we muſt not viſit him; but, 
« however, we ſhall be at no loſs for company, 


« ſince Sir Verſatile will be here very often, and 


« Seignior ——, and Monſieur - „ have pro- 
« miſed to ſpend a month or two with us, to enliven 


d our ſummer reſidence at the dull mote in Hert- 
c fordſhire.“ 


The contempt for good and ſenſible people 


who have not the indeſcribable ſomething in con- 
verſation, becomes in time, a degree of inveterate 
hatred, which no human creature ſhould harbour 


towards another. The proud treat them for want 


of the indeſcribable ſomething, as if they were of an- 
other ſpecies z and look down upon them, much as 
the imperious manager of a plantation looks down 
upon the negroes under his whip z and with far leſs 
eſteem than the faſtidious gentleman and lady be- 


hold their pointers, their grey-hounde, their hun- 
ters, and their lap-dogs. 


Indeed this exceſſive delicacy originates more 


frequently in exceſſive ſelf-conceit, and exceſſive 
ill- nature, than from any exceſſive ſuperiority of 


taſte, or exceſſive diſcernment. The pride of the 


pretenders to it is flattered, and their malice gratt- 


tied in finding ſomething in every one, who has 


the misfortune to converſe with them, wrongs de- 
lee and diſagreeable. 
No virtue, no excellence moral or intellectual, 


no beauty, no innocence, can be ſecured from the 


malignant 


e err We ap 
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malignant ſatire of perſons who have once perſuaded 
themſelves that they have an indeſcribable ſomething 
in their own perſons, underſtandings, and manners, 


ſuperior to the reſt of mankind. Their whole de- 


light and chief employment, as ſoon as their com- 


pany is gone, is to ridicule and blame the behaviour 


and character of every one whom they had juſt ca- 
reſſed and entertained at their tables, with Judas- 
like ſmiles, and diſſembled hoſpitality; which, it 


muſt be confeſſed, is an indeſcribable baſeneſs. 

'The-perſons moſt liable to this folly, in both ſexes, 
are ſmatterers in literature, would-be wits, and 
half-bred people of faſhion. Not furniſhed witha 


_ ſufficient ſtock of real merit to riſe by their own | 
_ elaſticity, they have no means of viewing tbem- 


ſclyas on the elevation they aſpire at but wy de- 
preſſing all around them. 
There is, indeed, ſo much affeCtation of ſaperior 


taſte, delicacy, and refinement z and it leads to ſuch' 


unmanly, unchriſtian, ungenerous treatment of 


others, that every man of ſolid underſtanding, who 


at the ſame time poſſeſſes a due ſenſe of eſteem for 


the human ſpecies, however unimproved in arts, 


muſt wiſh to diſcourage it, by denying it that re- 


ſpect and attention Which its vanity claims as its 
due. , 


A microſcopic eye for the diſcovery of defects 


and uglineſs, is ſurely not deſirable. If a power of 


viſion fo accurate and minute, is cultivated and ac- 
quired, let it be chiefly exerted in diſcovering the 


the latent good qualities of our fellow-creatures z 
the integrity, the genius, and virtue of every kind 
which often lies concealed under a forbidding out- 


ſide, and eſcapes the notice of theſe pretenders to 


extraordinary diſcernment. 
It is indeed impoſſible but that ſuperior under- 
ſtanding, improved by the advantages of a liberal 
K 
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education, and the company of the learned, the po- 
liſhed, and the experienced, ſhould fee. defects in 
thoſe who have not enjoyed thefe benefits, But 
their ſuperiority of underſtanding will teach them 
to make allowances for unavoidable blemiſhes ; and 
not to be implacably offended at little errors, deſi- 


ciencies in forms, and neglect of decorum ariſing 


from ignorance or inattention ; at natural failings 
or deformities, to which themſelves or their families 
are liable, as well as others, or at any thing elſe 
where no offence is intended. Such a conduct will 
be no leſs politic than benevolent ; for he who is 
_ offended at others, commonly offends them; and 
creates a buſy and vigilant enmity which will 


uſually find, at ſome time or other, opportunities 


for ſevere retaliation. . 

It is the good-natured advice of Horace, that in- 
ſtead of magnifying and aggravating the faults of 
thoſe with whom we converſe, we ſhould extenuate 


them, by giving them gentle appellations, juſt as a 


father palliates the bodily deformities of his child, 


by calling them pretty oddities, and lovely little de- 


viations from the common and ordinary ſtandard. of 
nature. It is certain that the unaffected ſuavity of 
difpoſition which bears with in voluntary error, and 
employs itſelf to find out excellencies to counterba- 
lance faults in characters, contributes more to per- 
fonal happineſs and the comforts of ſociety, than 


the acuteſt ſagacity, malignantly employed in de- 


tecing and deſcribing little blemiſhes and trifling 


deviations from the fluctuating ſtandard of fa- 


wion. 
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Ev. XXXVIII. oN souE OF THE OLD 
| SERMON WRITERS, 


—_— — 


3 


T was the great misfortune of the old ſermon 
writers, that they were obliged, by the faſhion 
of their time, to preach an hour at leaſt, and, on 
extraordinary occaſions, much longer. Inſtead of 
compreſfing their ſubject, they were compelled by 
cuſtom tediouſty to dilate it. They beat out their 
little gold, till it became a uſeleſs leaf; they ſpun 
their thread to ſuch a degree of tenuity, that it be- 
came as fabtile and as worthlefs as a cob-web. 
The facetions Dr. Eachard, relates of an old 
preacher, that he took for his text, „ But his de- 
« light is in the law of the Lord.” He obſerved 
that every word was ſignificant and expreſſive. 
« TO begin with the firſt word, but. This Ur“ 
fays he, “ is full of good wine; we will broach it, 
« and taſte a little—then proceed,” 

This inſtance, IT imagine, is either feigned or 
exaggerated, to ſerve Ko purpoſe of the jocular 
writer; but it really gives no improper idea of 
the method which the old ſermonizers purſued 
to eke out their ſermons to their ordinary and 
moſt grievous dimenſions. | 

The celebrated Dr. Donne thus begins a ſermon® 
on the text, „ And without controverſy great is 
« the myſtery of godlineſs.“ 
This is no text for an hour-glaſsz if God would 
afford me Hezekiah's ſign, ut revertatur umbra, 
« that the ſhadow might go back upon the 
dial; or Joſhua's ſign, ut tha fol, that the ſun 
might ſtand ſtil] all the day, this were text enough 
® Prached before the king, at Whitabal, February 16, 1620. 
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© to employ all the day, and all the days of our 
4 life. The lent which we begin now, is a full 


ce tithe of the year, but the hour which we begin 


« now, is not a full tithe of this day, and therefore 
« we ſhould not grudge all that. But payment of 
te tithes is become matter of controverſy ; and we, 
« by our text, are directed to matters without con- 
„ troverſy. And without controverſy great is the 
« myſtery of godlineſs.” 

Such is the exordium of the preacher, and with- 
out controverſy it muſt have been a very comfoit- 


able hearing to a ſhivering congregation, in the 


ſeaſon of Lent, on the ſixteenth of February. The 
_ quaint nonſenſe of the exordium thus promiling a 
long diſcourſe, was at leaſt an admonition to the 
congregation to ſummon all their patience. Well 
might Mr. Boyle write a conſolatory Eflay on long 


Sermons, He ſeems to allow an hour as a reaſon- 


able time; but the great object, in his days, feems 


to have been to gain the character of a fine preacher, 


not by quality, but by quantity of matter. 
Let me be permitted to cite one or two other ſpe- 
cimens from the ſame ſermon of Dr. Donne, « Muſt 


% be damned?“ fays he, „the evidence of my 
« ſalvation is my credo, not their probo; and if I 


« muſt get to heaven by ſyllogiſm, my major is, 
e creds in Deum Patrem, I believe in God the Fa- 
« ther; for Pater, major, the Father is greater 
« than all; and my minor ſhall be credo in Deum 


« Filium, I believe in God the Son, qui exivit de 


« Patre, he came from God; and my concluſion, 
« which muſt proceed from major and minor, ſhall 
« be credo in Spiritum Sanctum, I believe in the Holy 
« Ghoſt, who proceeds from Father and Son; 
4 and this ſyllogiſm brought me into the militant 


« church at my baptiſm, and this will carry me 


« into the triumphant, in my tranſmigration ; for 
LEY | | «6 doctrine 
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« doctrine of ſalvation is matter without contro- 
(c verſy. 79 ; 

This curious argumentation takes its riſe from 
the words il out controverſy in the text, which pro- 
bably mean no more than vithout doubt 3 but the ta- 
king of the words of the text, and deſcanting upon 
them ſeparately, ſerved the two-fold purpoſe of fill- 
ing up the hour, and of obtaining the praiſe of /ich- 
ing to the text, for the accomplithment of which the 
preacher would not ſtick at the moſt far-tetched 
ab{urdity of explication, 

Dr. Donne was a man of great wit, ſenſe, wd. 
learning, Nothing but the unfortunate faſhion of 
of dilating on words, merely to fill up the time, 
could have led him to preach in a quaint unnatural 
manner, very nearly approaching to the nonſen- 
ſical. 

1 will do him the juſtice to cite a paſſage with 
which he concludes the ſermon from which the 

above ſentences are extracted. 
« And becauſe God dwells in luce inacce/ill, in 
a glorious light, which you cannot ſee here, glo- 
« rify him in that in which you may fee him, in 
„ that wherein he hath manifeſted himſelf, glorify 
„ him in his glorious goſpel : employ your beams 


« of glory, honour, favour, fortune, in tranſmit- 


« ting the ſame glory to your children, as you re- 
« ceived it from your fathers, for in this conſiſts 
« the myſtery of godlineſs, which is faith with a 
« pure conſcience.” O / fic omma. 

But he begins his next ſermon with a paſſage, 
which again ck to be a demand from the pulpit, 
tor patience, The text is, “For where your trea- 
« ſure is, there will your heart be alſo.” Alluding 
to the hour-glaſs which ſtood by his ſide, he ſays, 
„If ] had a ſecular glaſs, a glaſs that would run an 
« age, if the two hemiſpheres of the world were 
« compoſed in the form of ſuch a glaſs, and all the 

« world 
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c world calcined and bnrnt to aſhes, and all the 
« aſhes, and ſands, and atoms of the world put 
cc into that glaſs, it would not be enough to tell the 
« podly man, what his treaſure, and the object of 
„ his heart is.“ | 

He proceeds thus a little lower: «© Our text 
4c ſtands as that proverbial, that hieroglyphical Py- 
« thagoras's Y; that hath firſt a ſtalk, a ſtem to 
ce fix itſelf, and then ſpreads into two beams. The 
&« ſtem, the ſtalk of this letter, this X in the firſt 
«> word of the text, is that particle of argumenta- 
ec tion, FOR. . , + and then opens this ſymbolica!, 
ce this cabaliſtical letter, this Y, into two horns, 
« two beams, two branches; one broader, but on 
« the left hand, denoting the treaſures of the world; 
ce the other narrower, but on the right hand, de- 


c noting treaſure laid up for the world to come. 


&« Be ſure you turn the right way.” — Here we ſee 
the hammer of the gold-beater, working hard on 
the anvil, to produce a film. | 

It muſt be owned, however, that many of theſe 


old writers abound with ideas, which, though they 


violate decorum and are greatly ſtrained, yet afford 
much entertainment to a curious reader; enter- 
tainment reſulting not only from their oddity, but 
their ingenuity, One might make a conſiderable 
collection from them of witty remarks, approach- 
Ing to bon mots, The modern writer, though infi- 


nitely more elegant and decorous, is often infip:d 
on compariſon. The old writers laboured hard to 
produce matter from their own! brain, which, 


though often flimſy as Arachne's web, had the 
merit of ingenious originality. 'They often ſnatched 
a grace, by venturing to ſay daring things; things 
that advanced on the very brink of impropriety ; 
but the modern is reſtrained and cooled by cau- 
tion, or timidity, The refined congregations of 


the 
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the preſent day would not tolerate ſuch adventurous 
thoughts, ſuch hazardous expreflions, ſuch ap- 
proaches to downright burleſque and non ſenſe. 
The awe of an audience checks the preacher, like 
tying the wings of an eagle. 

Whoever withes to entertain himſelf with the 
quaintneſs of the old ſermon writers, will find a 
fund of ſuch entertainment, as he ſeeks, in the ſer- 
mons of Biſhop Andrews, Barten Halliday, Gata- 
ker, Donne, Saunderſon, South, and many others 
of the laſt century. At the ſame time, he will dif- 
cover in them a rich mine of fine ſenſe often well 
expreſſed; and a vein of piety, ſimplicity, and godly 
ſincerity, which no awkwardneſs of manner and 
expreſſion can ever depreciate. 

But to the honour of the preſent race of divines, 
jt muſt be acknowledged, that they greatly excel 
their predeceſſors in preſerving the decorum and 
dignity of the pulpit. They exhibit a gravity and 
modeſty which peculiarly becomes the chaſte ma- 
tron, Religion. Their decent mode of preaching, 
raiſes a reſpectful attention to their doctrine, far 
more favourable to the advancement of religion, 
than learning ſullied with pedantry, exhortation 
vulgarized by low wit, argument perplexed by {ſcho- 
laſtic ſubtilty, expoſition ſpoiled by quaintneſs, and 
pious declamation rendered ludicrous by humour 
and ill- placed e. 


Ev. XXXIX. oN THE INCONSISTENCES 
OF AVARICE, AND ONPETTYAVARICE. 


** 


— 1 
* 


ROMa A 3 in the human mind, 

it ſometimes happens that men who are fob 
iciently generous and bountiful on great occaſions, 
Ciſgrace 
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diſgrace and diſtreſs themſclves by a parſimony in 
ſuch trifles as are utterly unworthy of their care, 
This mean part of the character, the overvaluin 


of trifles, has not eſcaped that accurate obſerver of 


the living world, Theophraſtus, He has deſcribed 
the quality which forms it, under the denomina- 
tion of MICROLOGIA, or that ſpecies of avarice which 
eſtimates little things greatly above their real value; 
or which notices minute articles which are bencath 
its regard. 

He enumerates ſeveral inſtances of this petty nig- 
gardlineſs, more applicable indeed to his own times 
than to ours, but yet ſuch as modern manners too 
often reſemble. Among many other ſpecimens of 
this narrowneſs, he mentions that his Micrologus, 
when at a public feaſt, or perhaps at a dinner at his 
own houſe, inſtead of being engaged by the con- 


verſation, attends ſolely to reckoning how many 
glaſſes each of the gueſts has drunk, and computing 


arithmetically how many bottles are on the whole 
exhauſted, : 


The ancient fatiriſts and comic writers* are very 


fevere and facetious on this ſordid diſpoſition. Plau- 
tus, deſcribing a fetty miſer, for ſo I ſhall term the 
man of this character, gives us to underſtand, that 


when his nails have been cut by the operator, whom 


* Caſaubon, in his notes to the chapter on the Micrologia in 
Theophraſtus, has collected a number of curious appellations which 
the Greek writers give to the petty miſer. They are ſimilar to 
thoſe of the Engliſh ftin-flint, ſplit-farthing, nip-cherſe, pinch» 
penny, clofe-fiſt, held faſt, 4 from which we may conclude, 
that this irrational character was always common, and always 
the ſubje& of comic ridicule, As to 1idicule, the miſer always 
ſaid in his heart, Wy . 


| Populus me ſibilat—at mihi pPliandeoe | 
Ipſe domi—ſimul ac nummos contemplor in arc). Ho, 
Caſubon refers to this paſſage in Plautus, whence the ideas in 
the ſubſe quent deſcription are taken. 5 
thi 
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the moderns would call a chiropodiſt, he carefully 

wraps up the parings, and hugging himſelf with _ 
the conſciouſneſs of his treaſure, pockets the pre- 
cious depoſit, and walks off with an air of perfect 
ſelf- complacency. When he waſhes his hands, he 
laments with a ſigh, that ſo much water muſt be 
thrown away. If he ſces alittle ſmoke iſſuing from 
his chimney, he grieves, as if his houſe were on 
fire z and cannot help thinking that it is a pity ſo 
much good ſmoke ſhould be loſt in the air, which 
would have ſerved to ſmoke the flitch of bacon, if 
it had happily been confined within doors, By 


theſe ſtrokes of hyperbole, the poet means to hint 


that ſuch men cannot bear to part with any thing, 
not only not the parings, but not even the dirt un- 
der their nails“. Ihe character has always afforded 
a fine topic for comedy and farce ; but I am not 
ſure that it ought not to be viewed with pity rather 


than deriſion, as it appears to reſemble inſanity, 


Yet ſome men of culightened minds and ſingular 
liberality of ideas, have exhibited in their conduct, 
ſtrange inſtances of petty parſimony. Paper is an 
article, which, conſidering its utility and beauty, 


may be deemed cheap; y<t ſome who were able to 


make the beſt uſe of it, by filling it with good ſenſe, 
wit, poetry, and eloquence, have been niggards of 
it in the extreme, 

That accurate obſerver, Swift, gave Pope the 


epithet of paper-ſaving; which he certainly de- 


ſerved, for I have ſeen, in the Britiſh Muſzum, 
fome of his manuſcripts written on the covers of 
letters, ſo cloſely, as almoſt to confound the lines | 
of the poet with the ſuperſcription. 
Chapelain, a polite and famous ſcholar of France, 
was expected, from his connection with Voiture 
and Balzac, to leave behind him many letters of 
Ne gry quidem. : 

| great 
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great elegance. But they were found on exam 
nation, unworthy of the public eye; and it was 
aftinued as x reaſon, that Chapelain being of the 
paper-/aving claſs, ſtudied nothing in writing "his et- 
ters, but to make them as ſhort as poſſible, that he 
might fave a bit of paper. It is a wonder that the 
parſunonious ſcribes did not omit dots and tele 
to fave ink. 
Petty par fimony is very common in the articles 
f fiationary, Many write in ſo ſmall a character, 


and fo cloſely, to ſpare paper, that it is impo!!, ble 


to decypher their manuſcripts. Many dilute their 
ink till it is thin and pale as water, and ſoon be- 
comes yellow as ſaffron, or vaniſkes and leaves not 
a trace behind, Many wear their pens to ſturps 
as little fit for wiiting as a ſkewer. Many grudge 
wax enough to ſecure their letter {rom opening n 


its paſſage by the Po. from London to INington, 


and treaſure up a wafer with as much care as a gui 


nea. All thele, at tis ſame time, {hall be rich 


enough to kecp equipages, aud villas, and to in- 
dulge in every delight of expenſive luxury. 
Some there are who had rather not hear from 


their beſt friends and neareſt relations, than pay . 


the poſtage of a letter; who are perpetually en- 
paged in broils with carriers, ſtage coachmen, hack- 


ney coachmen, watermen, and porters, about over- 


charges of a penny or two-pence, though the time 
they ſpend, and the uneaſineſs they feel in the diſ- 
pute, are ſuch, as pounds could not compenſate z aud 
after all, the ſum in debate is of no more couſe- 
quence to them than the duſt on their ſhoes, or 
the powder in their perukes. Add to which, that 


they uſually have the worſt of it in the reſult; their 


fooliſh parſimony bei eing ſuch, as to lead 5 to 
refuſe payment when it is due, and can be legalh 
exacted. oe 


The 
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The petty miſer is ſure to pick a perſonal quarrel 
with the tax-gatherer; and treats all perſons who 
comme with a legal demand for money dus to others, 

as if they came to make unjuſtifiable claims upon 
him for their own advantage. He goes to his coun- 
try houſe at Hackney, for the benefit of the air, 
but has ſtopped up more than halt the windows in 
it, out of ſpite to Mr, Pitt. He found that the 
ſtoppage of two windows more would fave a 2 
a- year; on therefore, notwithſtanding the ren 
{-ances of his wife and daughter, he Plaſtered v up 
the bow window, and one of the ſide faſhes in the 
drawing-room. 

If the potty miſer goes on a party of Piealures or 
a rural excurion, he ſpoils all the comfort of it by 
ſuFering his temper to be rufited by quarrels with 
poſt-chaiſe boys, waiters, boot-catchers, or turnpike= 
men, about pence and halfyence, Though he has 
fpent many pounds in the excurſion, he comes 
home without having received the pleaſure he pur- 
ſued; becauſe he loſt the power of being plcaſed, 
in loſing his temper in controverſies for ſums 

amounting, perhaps, in the whole, to half a crown. 
I be petty miſer is extremely penurious in all the 
articles of dreſs. He will not lay aſide a coat, or a 
hat, till they are quite worn out, though the very 
boys laugh at his ludicrous appearance, as he paſſes 
along the ſtreets, In a public mourning, he brings out 
a quondam black coat, which was new at the death 
of queen Anne, and has now undergone a curious 
change of colour, like the leaves in autumn; and 
from a raven-grey, is become a bottle-green. His 
ſervants, in the mean time, are clad i in as good li- 
veries as thoſe of other people. 

If he is caught in a ſhower, in return! ng from 
the Bank, where he has received-a large dividend, 
he will not call a coach, or ſtop at a coilee-houſe, br: t 
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ſtands an hour or two under a gateway, and at laſt 
trudges home in the rain, with ſuch a cold and ſore- 
throat, and a wig ſo much injured, that the emm 
ions and reparations coſt more than the coach would 
have amounted to, if it had been hired for the 
whole day; but he looks with delight at the ſhil- 
ling he ſaved, and triumphs in the wiſdom of his 
conomy. 5 
If he gives a pittanc?, which is but rare, to an 
importunate petitioner, or to perſons who collect 
for a charity, or for the lecturer of the pariſh, hie 
throws it down with ſo ill a grace, and with ſo man 
murmurs at the multitude of taxes and the hard- 
neſs of the times, that the receivers feel themſelves 
hurt at the gift, and would gladly go without the 
money to eſcape the unpleaſant rencounter, At the 


ſame time he ſubſcribes liberally to the relief of deb- 


tors confined for {mall debts, and to the Atylum, 
In the months of January and February, he bits 
ſhivering by a fire, which you might cover with 
your hand; though he is racked with a rheumati{n, 
which a warm room would relieve, and though, 
in every other apartment in his houſe, the fires arc 
as large as thoſe who ſit by them chuſe to make 
them. He does not begin fires till the firſt of No- 
vember, and ends them on the laſt day of March; 
| becauſe it was the good old cuſtom of his family, 
and good old cuſtoms ſhould never be laid aſide. 


Nobody chuſes to come near him at theſe cold 


periods, and his fingers and feet ſwell with chil- 
blains; but he does not mind that, as he is keeping 
up a good old cuſtom, 
When he is ill, inſtead of ſeeking the advice of 
an apothecary or phyſician, he preſcribes for him- 
ſelf from Buchan's Domeſtic Medicine, or an old 
family receipt-book of his grandmother's, and buys 
a penny-worth of drugs at the ſhop, which he 
” adminiſters 


[1 


life, 


mon, phenomenon. It is cauſed by want of reaſon- 
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adminiſters to himſelf, in conſequence of which he 
has brought on diſorders which nearly coſt him his 
life, and, and at the ſame time, large ſums in 
daily and long-repeated fees to the Doctor. But 
notwithſtanding this, he is an annual contributor 
to more than one diſpenſary, eſtabliſhed for ſup- 
plying the poor with medicine and advice gratui- 
touſly. 

I believe he is of the ſame ſpecies as the miſer, 
Hopkins, celebrated by Mr. Pope; for, though 
he is always very ſaving of candles-ends during 
his life, he is attended with numerous torches 
at his funeral, being ſumptuouſly buried by the 
heir who is fo much benefited by his Parſur.onious 


Tue inconſiſtent miſer, who places too high a 
value on trifles, and yet is as free as others in ſome 
parts of his expences, is a curious, but no uncom- 


ing, by thoughtleſſneſs of a peculiar kind, by early 
habits of meanneſs acquired before the fortune was 
made, and at a time when little things were really 
important. This early affociation is not eaſily cor- 
rected in old age, or even in manhood and he, to 
whom a pair of ſhoes or a coat were things of prime 
conſequence, when he.was an apprentice, a clerk, 
ora porter, can ſcarcely help thinking them equally 
ſo, when his induſtry and virtue have clothed him 
in ſcarlet, put a gold chain round his neck, and 
ſeated him in the coach of the lord mayor. | 
I ſhould be gratified, if any of theſe hints might 
correct the error, which often poiſons the ſweets 
of good fortune, and renders men of ſingular inte- 
grity, induſtry, fidelity, and even partial generoſity, 
the objects of hatred to thoſe whom their petty | 
avarice pinches, and of ſupreme contempt to the 
common obſerver, 
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EXCESSIVE PRAISE, 


——— — — . — * 
— — 


1 of praiſe, for venal purpoſes, is 


ſpecies of deception which deſerves to he 


ranked among the frauds of the vileſt depredator 
on property. It robs virtue of the beſt among its 
ſublunary rewards, and beftows it on crafty villainy, 


on plauſible ignorance, on hypocritical pretence; 


on every character, however idle, uſeleſs, and worth 


leſs, which i3 at the ſame time ſubtle enough to 
wear a matk to fave appearances, and can join, 
with an air of gravity, in the intereſted colluſion, 


I do not at preſent comprehend flattery under the 

proſtitution of praiſe cf which I am ſpeaking ; but 
merely that h of extolling men beyond mea- 
ſure, to ſerve their intereſt, which is known by the 


cant name of PUFFING a name good enough indeed 


for the thing ſignified : but a name which implies 


ſomething as far beneath real praite, as Dr. Rock, 
of notorious memory, was inferior to that honour 
of human nature, Dr. Heberden. 1; | 
When a parent dwells with rapture on the genius 
and improvements of a lubberly lad, and a lover ex- 
patiates with ecſtaſy on beauties in his miſtreis 
which ſhe does not poſſeſs, few can be deceived; 
becauſe the'world is ſagacious enough to re 
and good-natured enough to make allowances for, 


the blind partiality of immoderate affection. 


But honeſt affection, and blind and mittaken 
partiality have no concern in the proſtitution of 
praiſe, which I at preſent contemplate. This 
originates in low cunning, and is compatible with 


ſovereign 
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ſoverei gn contempt for the very object which it ex- 
toles to the ſkies, 


The artful puffer is a philoſopher of the Cheſ- 
terſieldian ſchool. His great object is to make 


the world his bubble. He is perfectly acquainted 
with the beſt methods of ſporting the puff-ſelſiſh, 


and can throw in even cenſure itſelf in ſuch an 
adroit manner, as to contribute ultimately to his 

raiſe. He has a thouſand arts in converſation, 
acquired by ſtudying the great founder of the ſect, 
which tend to fet off his paltry beads and French 
paſt, and make them miſtaken for real pearls, and 
diunonds of the firſt water. But I intend only 
to view him at preſent as the puffer of others, of 
his relations, friends, patrons, and of all others 
by whom ſome ſelfiſh purpole is to be accompliſhed, 
his intereſt advanced, his vanity tickled, or his 
pride, either perſonal or of family, indulged, 

Ine puifer, we will ſuppoſe, has a couſin, or a 
brother, or a common acquaintance, who, ſtimu- 
lated by the hope of gain or preterm has pro- 
duced an abortive poem, or a ricketty treatiſ2 in 
proſe, The ſineſt type and paper has been uſed 
plates inſerted by the molt eminent artiſts; copies 
ſent free of carriage, and all bound and lettered in 
the manner of Baumgarten, to many great people, 


famous critics, eminent literati; yet all in vain. 


The ll-formed bantling cannot ſtand upon its legs. 
Puffiag is as neceſſary, as the bellows of the Humane 
Soc! 457 to reſuſcitate the expiring corple. To 


work, therefore, the putiing profeffor gocs, with 


all the 22 of an operator who e aper to receive 
the ſilver medal. 


« Have you ſeen,” he aſks 1 in all companies to 


which he can gain acceſs, & have you ſeen the ex- 


e cellent Poem, or Diſlertation, which has ſuch a 


“run, and which ſome attribute to Mr. A. or Des 
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« B. NY God, Sir, it is a fine performance. 


« The language ſo elegant, the ideas fo new; the 


Cc the- in ſhort, buy it. It will be a ſtandard- book. 
« But I muſt not leave you under the miſtake , 


. « its being the production of Mr. A. or Dr. B: 


« js, to let you into a great ſecret, it is the work of 
« my couſin ; as promiſing a young man, I ſuppoſe, 
&« as any in the three kingdoms O my God, Sir, 
cc it is aſtoniſhing with parts he poſſeſſes. He wrote 
ce this excellent book off-hand mere play to him. 
« He is idle - the dog is idle—a fault of all great 
« geniuſes - but then he has no occaſion for plod- 
c ding. Depend upon it, he will make a great 
ce figure; and be ſoon at the head of his profeſſion 
« in rank, as he is in merit, and has been ſome 


ce time, notwithſtanding his youth.“ 


If a friend of his brings out a play, more ſo— 
porific than the dulleſt ſermon, he declares that the 
houſe overflowed, and that it was received with 
repeated burſts of applauſe; though the few that 
were there, were admitted by orders; and every 
one of them caught ſore throats by the chill blaſts 


that blew through the empty rows of the pit, 


boxes, and gallery. 
He goes to a charity ſermon at a crowded cha- 


pel, where his nephew holds forth, in conſequence 
of his ſuggeſting that a young man ſhould put 
himſelf forward in the world, or elſe he will be 


neglected and ſtarve. The poor nephew has the 
misfortune to have an impediment in his ſpeech, 
forces what little he can articulate through the na- 
ſal orifices, and is obliged to that great profeſſor of 
theology, Dr. Truſler, for all his divinity, It 1s 
true, the congregation grumble, and very few 


ſhillings jingle in the churchwardens' plate at the 


door; but the puffing profeſſor intends that his 


nephew {hall rang for a neighbouring lectureſhip 
then 


tertained in his whole life, than he was with the 


It is not the lot of every one to wear a mitre z 
« but it is more glorious to deſerve it. A very 
« flattering circumſtance to myſelf it is, that I have 


« that moſt excellent preacher, my nephew, the 


] ſuppoſe, as ever exiſted, and the picture has 


4 art has outſtripped nature. The reſemblance is 


, MT. + do d Long 
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tuen vacant, and therefore he ſallies forth, and in- 
forms all that he can take the liberty of ſpeaking 
to in the pariſh, that he really was never better en- 


diſcourſe of a mighty pretty young man, who 
preached a charity ſermon at Faſhion-ſtreet chapel, 
this morning, There was in it all the perſpicuity 
of Tillotſon, and all the ſolidity of Clarke, united 
with the florid elegance of Seed, the pathos of 
Sterne, and the copious fluency of Blair, « O, my 
« God, Sir, he was great indeed, Nothing thea» 
« trical neither in his manner, No, no; nothing 
« but the plain, dignified fimplicity, which 1s the 
« beſt garb of religion. A moſt excellent preacher! 


« the honour to call this moſt promiſing young 
« divine, my near relation.” 55 
He has another friend or relation a painter. 

« Have you been to the Exhibition?“ O yes. 
« Then, I hope you took due notice of the beſt 
« picture in the room, Mr, Le Daub's portrait of 


« prebendary, that preached the famous ſermon, 
« that made ſo much noiſe, ſome years back, at 
« Faſhion-ſtrect chapel. Indeed you could not but 
« be {truck with it. The original is as fine a figure, 


« done it juſtice indeed; ample juſtice; for it 
« breathes, it ſpeaks—my God, it is too much— 


« actually more like nature than the living 
« original ; all life, fire, and energy. Poor Sir 
« Joſhua! it was unlucky for you that Le Daub's 
picture was hung up ſo near your feeble attempts. 
Le Daub, I ſuppoſe, bids fair to be the greateſt 

. „ portrait 
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«« portrait painter this country ever beheld. But 
c he has too much buſineſs. People of faſhioa 
will be painted by nobody elſe now.” 

His friends and kinsfolk in the profeſſions of me- 
dicine andlaw are all extolled in ſimilar ſtrains of hy- 
perbolical eulogy. And as he pronounces his pane- 
gyrics, with an air of confidence, apparently arif. 
ing from ſuperior judgment, he miſleads great num- 
bers, and has actually raiſed to ſome degree of emi- 
nence a tribe of poor creatures, who, without puff. 
ing, would long ago have ſunk in penury and 
oblivion. 

But his puffing exertions are moſt ardently and 
Jaboriouſly diſplayed in the field of politics. He is 
not without hope of raiſing himſelf to ſome walu- 
able poſt, when the party whom he putts, Hall 
come into power. 


« Was you at the Houſe laſt night! * No; I 


vent to ſee the play that you recommended. Well, 


« you were, no doubt, admirably ere med; 


« but yet, I with you had been in the Houſe. O, 


d my God, Sir, I ſuppoſe there never was iuch a _ 
« diſplay of brilliancy ſince the world iſſued out of 


« cHaos. My friend Mr..—— was great indeed 
4 aſtoniſhingly great—great beyond expreſſion, be- 
4 ond conception. No eloquence but his own 
4 can do juſtice to his ſtupendous powers. I 
4 look upon it, we have the three greateſt / 


« minaries now in the Houſe, that the world 
« ever ſaw, and all on one fide; they have been 


« called, indeed, through lack of better com- 
« pariſons, the Demoſthenes, the Cicero, and the 
4 Pericles of the age. But, my dear Sir, Demol- 


“ thenes, Cicero, and Pericles, were not fit to hold 
'« a candle to Mr. —, or Mr..—, or my Lord 
. They were children and fools to them. 


* look upon it, eloquence in the hands of this 


46 glorios: | 


* 


00 glorious triumvirate, has reached the acme of per- 
« tection. Upon my ſoul, nature and art are fo 


t combined in them, have wrought in them ſo 


« finiſhed a work, that they can go no farther ; 
« they have exhauſted all their powers, and muſt 
« reſt and fleep for ages, before they can give 


« birth to productions reſembling in the remoteſt 


« degree, theſe great luminaries, They thunder, 


« they lighten, they ſhake the whole nation like an 
« earthquake, by their ſtupendous oratory. It was 


« {aid of Plato, that if the gods were to converſe 


« with mortals, they would adopt his language, It 
0 
« Chatham, Chatham, thou never hadſt an idea 
« of eloquence. If the luminaries could but come 
« into power, how would the nation flouriſh !. 


« might be more truly faid of Mr, 


Such powers---are equal to the government of 


« the univerſe; fit to wield the real thunder and 


lightning above; fit to rule the privy council of 


« nion. The earth is unwarthy oft ſuch lami- 


« naries, The generality want power of viſion to 
« bear their brilliancy. 


« waſte their fragrance in the deſert air. 


But as the pufler blows a proſperous gale on thoſe 


whom he wiſhes to ſerve, however undeſervin 


fo he breathes a foul peſtilential blaſt on the Faire ö 


characters, and the richeſt deſert, which are riſing 


to fame and fortune without being likely to pre- 
mote his intereſt, his vanity, his party, and his pro- 


feſſion. 


He ſtudies the arts of W with as much : 


attention as the arts of unmerited praiſe, 


„ Who is that ſcribbler whom you mention?“ 
be cries, when he hears another praiſing a man of 
merit; 1 really never heard his name before. Has 


« he .. 
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heaven, or rather to depoſe and uſurp its domi- 


Therefore theſe men are 
not in office: — but, like roſes, 5% unſeen, and 
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ce he written any thing? Bleſs me, I make a point 
cc of ſeeing every thing of any repute z but I never 


©: was fortunate: enough to meet with Mr, 


& (I beg your pardon ; I forget the perſon's name 
« you mentioned) — Mr 's Works. But I 
4c will inquire—] dare ſay I can get them in quires 
cc at the cheeſe-monger's. ” 


Such an one is a good preacher, ſays ſomebody, 


& I really cannot ſpeak to that point, I, for my 
ec part, was very drowly : and, egad | all the people 
dc in the pew where I fat, who were decidedly 
t the moſt intelligent in the church, were aſleep, 
« except my friend Profeſſor 8 muſt be 
&« acknowledged to be a good judge, and he was 


40 ſtuffing his pudding ſleeves into his mouth to 
c prevent a fit of laughter,” 


A charming picture that of Sir Joſhua's. — La! 


© la! The Knights grow old—breaks apace- in- | 
% deed I never ſaw any thing to admire in his fu- 


« gacious colours.“ 


Praiſe the phyſician who has ſaved your life, or 
the judge who has done you juſtice, and he lifts 
up his brows and exclaims : „ Dr. H. is an old 
, another; Lord — dues 


« woman. Judge 
&« not underſtand law—but may be a mighty good 
c man for aught I know.” 

As to ſtateſmen and ſenatorial orators, they are 
all fools and knaves, but thoſe of the party by 


whom he hopes to be rewarded for puffing and 


paragraphing, with ſomething ore: {ſolid than 


empty praiſe. 
In diſpenſing both cenſure and applauſe, he has 


no regard to truth, and the conviction of his own 
mind; but has arrived at ſuch depravity as to be 


able to invent and propagate fictitious ſtories to 
confirm his ſentences of men and their conduct, 


| whether favourable or unfavaurable, It is from 


uch 
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fuach men as he that paragraphs in the public 
prints appear blackening or brightening individuals, 
for intereſted or malicious purpoſes, without the 
lcaſt attention to delicacy, juſtice, or veracity. 
The evil has indeed been carried to ſuch lengths as 
to have almoſt become its own remedy, for the 
ſuſpicions of mankind are awakened by reiterated 
deception, and credulity and malice, from having 
been often and ridiculouſly duped, begin to learn 
diſtruſt and candour. 
But the misfortune is, that juſt and merited 
praiſe often loſes all its effect by being confounded 
with the hyperbolical and falſe encomiums of the 
puffer; and that modeſty and truth, unaſſuming, 
unpretending, and rather diffident from the de- 
licacy attending them, are either left unnoticed, 
or robbed of all their honours by the bold md 
intereſted detracter. The cultivation of ſolid 
worth is thus diſcouraged ; and a ſtudy of the 
mean arts of ſecuring the rewards of vntue v ith- 
out. poſlefling its intrinſic value, promoted, Pri- 
vate happinels is thus diminiſhed among thoſe who 
deſerve to enjoy it unmoleſted; and the publie 
welfare injured by diſcouraging virtuous and la- 
borious exertion. Puffers ought therefore to be 
expoſed, to be avoided as nuiſances to ſociety, 
and viewed with .as much ſuſpicion, as ſharpers, 
ſwindlers, gameſters, and the whole Aer of 
unprincipled adventurers. 
immoderate praiſe is, indeed, become very ſuſ⸗ 
picious; ; and a man of ſenſe is as much upon his 
guard again{t its effect on his mind, as againſt the 
alvertilements of quack-doctors, and the particulars 
of auctioncers. He argucs, that there muſt be 
ſomething ugly that requires ſo much gilding to 
cover it; ſomething rotten, or blemithed, where 
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the thing recommended cannot be obtruded on no- 
tice without a profuſion of paint and varniſh, 

It is diverting to conſider how highly every little 
excellence is praiſed in the preſent age, by thoſe 
who are intereſted in forcing it into celebrity. As 
the orator of the hammer denominates a cit's 
country-box, a villa and a manſion; a ciſtern, a 
reſervoir ; a horſepond, a canal; a ditch, a tront- 
ſtream ; a praſs-plot, ten feet by twelve, a paddock: 
ſo a little Feria of divinity is equalled, in the praiſes 
of the putter, to a Tillotſon ; a young practitioner, 
that has hardly walked the hoſpital, to a Boerhaave; 
a pragmatical pleader, as foon as he has thrown a 
tie-wig over his toupee, to a Coke or a Littleton ; 
a petty catgut-ſcraper, to an Apollo; a canvaſs. 

ſpoiler, to an Apelles; a rhymer, to a Pope; a 
builder of a meſſuage, two rooms on a floor, to a 
Wren. Every hill is brought low by him, and 
every valley exalted. 
Buch eulogies are laviſhed on mediocrity, or 
even demerit, as were never given, in their life- 
time at leaſt, to Lord Chancellor Bacon, to Sir 
Iſaac Newton, to Shakeſpeare, to Milton, to Han- 
del, to all whom Fame has juſtly placed in the 
moſt honourable niches of her temple. It ſcems to 
be an adopted maxim in the preſent age, that it 
glory come not till after death, it comes too late. 
And the goddeſs Fame ſeems to attend to it judici- 
ouſly ; for as ſhe gives ſo much during the lives of 
her votaries, ſhe withholds all memory of moſt of 
them immediately on their deceaſe. 

Upon the whole, it may be ſaid with truth, that 
praiſe, from its proſtitution, is in many caſ2s become 

latire, and ſatire an honour ; and that cenſure or 

neglect is now, in a variety of inſtances, creditable; 

for it proves that the man to whom it is ſhewn, 
bas left his mexit to ſtand or fall, as it might oe 
al. 
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able of itſelf ; and in the honeſty of an upright and 
ingenuous ſpirit, has ſcorned to uſe ſiniſter and 
colluſive arts to repel the weapons of envy and 
malice. | | 


Ev. XLI. oN ENDEAVOURS TO DERIVE 
LMPORTANCE BY AFFECTED HASTE AND 
PRETENDED AVOCATIONS, 


_— 


$ 9 


' A MONG the many modes of aſſuming conſe- 
quence, adopted by men of little ſenſe and 


great vanity, is that of being always in a hurry, 


Sir Hurricane Buſtleton having inherited a very 
good fortune, and being trained to no profeſſion, 


| has leſs buſineſs on his hands than moſt people. 
But his ambition is to be thought a man of buſineſs, 
and his great pride is in what he terms, not with- 
out many complaints, his multiplicity of avo- 


cations, | 


If you call upon him, the ſervant is ſure to deny 
him the firſt time, and to tell you that he cannot 


poſſibly be ſpoken with, unleſs you come before ten 
o'clock in the morning. You go at the time ap- 


pointed, Ihe ſervant carries up your name, and 
you are defired to wait in the parlour till Sir Hurry 


can leave a gentleman who is now with him on 
particular buſineſs. You wait at leaſt an hour, 
when Sir Hurry comes running down ſtairs, ruſh- 
ing into the room, and banging the door, as if he 
were purſued by a bailiff. His hat, cane, and both 
his gloves, are in one hand; while with two fingers 


of the other, he juſt touches your palm, and then 
_ draws his watch from his fob, and after applying 
It to his car with ſeeming alarm, accoſts you in the 
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following manner, without giving you an opportu- 


n:iy to aniwer him one ſyllable, or to cauſe a mo- 
ment's interruption:— F 5 1 
. Bleſs me, I did not think it was fo late. I beg 
« a t oufind pardons ; but I have a particular en- 
gagement at eleven, I know you will excuſe 
« mc. Bat pray how does Mrs. Patience do? and 
« all the little ones? John—bring my great- 
« coat.“ | 

Then, having drawn out a little memorandum« 
book, he humsover, in an interrupted ſoliloquy— 
« Sir Richard, at twelve—Lord Robert, at one 
his Grace, at two—confoundtheic engagements— 
O, Mr. Patience, will you dine with me at ſeven 
„ to-day? I ſhall then be able to ſpeak to you; I 
6c hope ſo at leaſt—uvleſs a letter of great confe. 
% quence ſhould arrive by the poſt. If it ſhould, 
« you will have the candour to excuſe my abſence, 


« My Lady will do the honours,” —Then looking 


at his watch again, and ſtammering, © good morn- 


can ur Fern PR k  xxr Av A 


er ing,” ne ines or uc urn ances. 4 e n ane 
| ſhuts the door with a vehemence, which makes all 
Bedford-ſuare re- echo. | 

If you take the pains to follow him, you find 
him lounging half an hour at a print-ſeller's win 
dow, or at the ſhew-glaſs of a buckle-ſhop, or 
cheapening a tooth pick, or parading up and down 
Bond-ſtreet, till he is tired, ard tlien reſting him: 
ſelf in a coffee-houſe; till he fallies forth to pay a 
few morning calls in the afternoon to people as 
idly buſy as himſelf ; and thus, with perhaps a gal- 


| Jop in Rotten-row, gets rid of the tedious hours 
which inte: vene between the hour of riſing and the 


hour of dinner. 


Mir. Patience, however, having had the honour 
of invitation to dine with Sir Hurry, and ſeeing 
very little likelihood of being able to ſpeak at 22 
5 nuts | | iS ſent, | 
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ſent, upon the real buſineſs which he came up from 
York about, attends punctually at ſeven. Sir Hur- 
rican? is nit yet come home. But in about a quar- 
ter of an hour his arrival is announced with tuch a 
rap, as realizes tue fictitious ſtory of Salmoneus's 
thunder. I: he runs, puffing, blowing, and wiping 
his face 3 and with a thouſand interruptions, makes 
his apologies, declaring, that he came away now 
before the buſineſs that detained him was brought 
to 1 concluſion, The dinner is now brought in, 
quite ſpoiled either by over-doing, or by being kept 
till it is cold. © It cannot be helped, my dear. Mr, 
« Patience will, I am ſure, excuſe it, as he knows 
« every rhing muſt give way to buſineſs. Egad! I 
« 1m glad I thought of it, Has Lcaſum been here? 
« | muſt write a line to him before I fit down. 
« Do, pray Mr. Patience, begin.—-I will be with 
« you in a moment.” Away he goes to a corner 
of the room, employs three or four footmen to 
bring paper, pe", ink, letter-caſe, ſealing-wax, and 
wax-taperz curſes the pen, curſes the ink, tears 
the paper, flings it into the fire, then returns to 
dinner, vowing and proteſting that he will get rid 
of this multiplicity of avocations wh ch thus breaks 
in npon his convivial pleaſures. After ſwallowing 
a wing of a chicken, and two or three glaſſes of 
Madeira, he ſtarts like one frightened in a dreamy 
and ſtriking his forehead with his palm, deplores 
the treachery of his memory; for he recolle ts too 
late, that he was to have dined with the Committee 
to-day. But it does not ſignify; if he gets there 
by nine o'clock, he ſhall be in time to do buſineſs, 
which is the main thing. At laſt, really weary with 
his own aff ted activity, he ſits down and finiſhes 
his repaſt, but not without ſeveral momentary fits 
of abſence, many nods, ſhrugs, and broken ſoli- 

5 1 Iloquies, 
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loquies, ſignificant of the multitude and profundity 
of his cogitations. 3 
Poor Patience diverts himſelf with the Faronet's 
abſurdity z but -a's his dinner, and enjoys the con- 
verſation of my Lady and the children, though he 
has not a hope of opening upon the buſinels he 
came upon, as Sir Hurricane is to go out at nine, 
and he himſelf is obliged to ſet out in one of 
the night ſtages for Yorkſhire. He takes his leave, 
after having agreed with Sir Hurry to tranſact the 
_Negociation by letter. 
Sir Hurry receives a long epiſtle from him in a 
few days, and immediately fits down and writes the 


following anſwer, in a hand ſcarcely legible through 
extreme precipitation: | 


Dear Sir, . 
& Your's is juſt come to hand. It requires, I ſee, 
c much conſideration. But I cannot command a 
& moment's leiſure. Hope to be able in a few 
« months, Jaded to death, A dozen letters to 
« write by this night's poſt ; beſides a multiplicity 
« of avocations' in the evening, Excuſe haſte and 
.« blots. My ſervant waits to fold this letter, 
6 Hope he will direct it right. Tour's, &c. in 
5 haſte, | „ | | 

5 « HURRICANE Bus rL ETON. 


The next day, being Sunday, he fixes upon for 
his journey to Tunbridge-wells, and thence to 
Brighton on the Sunday following. His own horſes 
cannot run faſt enough without injury. They are 
therefore ſent down at leiſure the day before; and 
four hacks are put to the coach, which is laden be- 
fore, behind, at top, and at bottom. „ Sirrahs,” 
he exclaims to the poſt-boys, « drive as faſt as poſ- 
„ ſible, eſpecially through all the towns, 1 A 

| | | « bear 
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« bear to creep, like a ſnail, through a naſty town. 
« rive, I ſav, as if the devil was in you; orl 


% ſhall remember you, at the end of the ſtage, in 


& a manner you will not like.“ At the ſame time, 


he holds up à yellow coin, which never fails to ope- 


rate like a ſpur of the beſt conſtruction. Away the 
horſes fly, as if they had wings ; but luckily, they 
have not; luckily, I ſay, for if they had, they 
could not gloriouſly beſpatter the coach from bot- 


tom to top with the mud of Kent-ſtreet, and the 


dirt of Lewiſham and Bromley. The dogs bark; 


children and nurſes ſquall; all the doors and win- 


dows are crowded with old maids and young 
maids ; the hoſtlers at the inns admire, and hollo 
to the three footmen who come galloping after, 


Who is it? whois it? Sir Hurricane, Sir Hur- 


ricane, they reply; and the whole town reſounds 
the name of Sir Hurricane, the great Baronet, go- 
ing to Tunbridge. 'I'wo or three horſes fall vic- 
tims; but the Baronet arrives, fortunately, in time 


to have his hair dreſſed betorc he dines tète-à-tète 


with his Lady, at a little lodging in a vamped cot- 
tage on Mount-Miſery. 


Sir Hurricane Buſtleton 1 is ſo rapid in his pro- 


egreſs, that it would tire even Pegaſus himſelf to 


keep pace with him, I ſhall therefore take leave 


of him at Mount. miſery, with reminding him, that 
true dignity is never in a hurry; and aſſuring him, 
that the hurry of importance ſo much attected in 
travelling, and all the other motions by thoſe who 
have really nothing important to do, increaſes thei 


inſignificance in the eyes of men of ſenſe, by ſhewe 


ing how contemptible a ſhift they are driven to, 


merely to exhibit the external appearance of that 
conſequence, which they do not poſſeſs, and cannot 
acquire by riches and titles, unaccompanied with 


perſonal merit, 


— — 
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Ev. XLII. on A LATIN POEM ON THe 
ART OF NURSING, 


* 


3 


——— 


PHYSICIANS have often written didactie poems 

on various ſubjects connected with the buſineſs 
of their faculty. Armſtrong's poem on Health, is 
one of the beſt I have ſeen; but the Sils of Fra- 
caſtorius, and the Padotr ebb of we ran are 


not without diſtinguiſhed beauty, 


Though Sammarthanus's Pædotrephia, or, Art 7 
Nurſing, is in Latin; yet the poet deſcends to ſuch mi- 
nute precepts as really concern the nurſes and goſſips, 


who, unleſs they are as expert in the Latin as in the 


vulgar tongue, will not be the better for them, 
The following paſſage, in which the poet recom- 


mends to mothers the ſuckling of their own infants, 
is exquiſitely beautiful: 


Ipſæ etiam Alpinis villoſæ in cautibus e 

Ipſæ etiam tigres, et quicquid ubique ferarum eſt, 
Debita ſervandis conced unt ubera matis ; 

Tu, quam miti animo natura beuigna creavit, 
Exuperes feritate ſeras ? nec te tua tangant 
Pignora, nec querulos puerilie gutture planus z 
Nec lacrymas miſereris, opemque injuita recuſes, 
Quam præſtare tuum eſt, que te pendebit ab uua ? 
Cujus onus teneris hætebit dulce lacertis 

Infelix puer, et molli ſe pectore ſternet ? 

Dulcia quis primi captabit gaudia riſus, 

Et primas voces, et blæſæ murmura lingue ? 

Tuns fruenda alii potes iſta relinquere, demens, 
Tantique eſſe putas teretis ſervare papillæ, 
Integrum decus et juvenilem in pectore florem P 


To, cui concedunt meliorem numina mentem, 


Sume ultro quodcunque operæ, quodcunque laboris, 
Ut ſerves opus ipſa tuum et pia munera præſtes. 


« The very bears on the Alpine rocks, the very 


« tipers themſelves, and-the fierceſt wild beaſts on | 
- £ the face of the earth, give ſuck to their young 


„ones. Will you then, whom nature has kindly 


« formed 
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« formed with tender ſympathy, exceed the brutes 
« in cruelty? And will you not ſuffer the little 
« pledges of your own loves to touch you, and will 
te you not pity the moans and tears of the poor in- 
« fants? And will you refuſe your aid which it is 
« your duty to afford, and which depends upon 
« you alone? In whoſe arms ſhall the ſweet bur- 
« den be laid; on whoſe ſoft boſom ſhall the poor 
« child recline? Who firſt ſhall taſte the delight 
« of the firſt ſmiles, liſten to the firſt ſyllables, and 
tc the babbling of its liſping tongue? Ah, fooliſh 
« woman! will you let another enjoy all this plea- 
0 jhre? Is it worth while to loſe ſo much for the 
« ſake of preſerving beauty and delicacy of ſhape ? 
„ T exhort you, who, by the bleſſing of heaven, 
« have better principles, to take upon you what- 
« ever trouble and fatigue may attend this mater- 
nal duty, that you may preſerve your own work, 
« and perform the pious office of a good mother,” 
I I mult leave this paſſage to be dilated on by huſ- 
bands who wiſh to inculcate the ſalutary doctrine 
which they contain, The verſes gave me a high 
opinion of the taſte and ſenſibility of their writer; 
and it would be a happy circumſtance for babes and 
/ucklings if they could be as perſuaſive as they are 
pleaſing, | | . 

I will add another paſſage, excellent both for its 
advice and compoſition, on giving the child due 
exerciſe : | | e 

Nec minus inde agita, ſublataque mollibus ulnis 

Interdum exerce leni corpuſcula motu, 

Multa , luri ſimul ore jocans: neque clauſa recoude 
Uſque domi in latebris, ſed apertas defer in auras, 
Dum nulle ſudo nebulæ, dum purior #ther, 
Et nitidum lenes ludunt per innane Favoni; 

Ut cœlo et varia gaviſus imagine rerum 


Aſſueſcat luci puer, Authoremque potentem 
Qua potis, admirans primis agnoſcat ab annis. 


Exerciſe their little bodies with a gentle mo- 
| | | cc tion, 
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&« tion, talking to them at the ſame time cheerfully, 


& Neither keep them within doors always, but carry 


« them into the open air, while he ſky is ſerene, 
c while the air is clear, and the zephyrs play 


« around; that the little one, rejoicing at the fight 
(c of heaven and the various objects around him, 


« may be accuſtomed to the light of day, and, 


c ſtruck with admiration, learn even from his In. 


cc fancy to venerate, in ſome degree, the Almighty 
« Maker.” 

Monſieur de St. Marthe, or Sammarthanus, as 
he is claſſically called, is a poet of the ſirſt claſs 
among the imitators of ancient . He was 
born in 1536, and died in 1623. 


Like the poets of his time, he has furniſhed 2 


volume divided into Lyrics, Elegies, Lylve, 73 
grammata, et Cantica, or Sacred Poems. I he * 
dotrop/1a is the beſt of his works; but he who has a 


taſte for modern Latin poetry, will find much en- 


tertainment in every part of his volume. 
Subjoined to the poems are three books of FM it 
in proſe, which contain many entertaining biogra- 
phical anecdotes of French literati, in a clailical 
ſtyle, and a diction, that though it may perhaps 
be thought too florid, is yet engaging, becauſe it is 


animated. 


Ev. XLIII. on Tar NECESSITY OF A- 
TIN, TO UNDERSTAND WITH ACCURA4- 
CY MANY ENGLISH WORD8, ESP&- 
CIALLY IN OUR OLD WRITERS. 


— 
— — — 


1 HAVE often 1 800 the neceſſity of Under 
ſtanding Latin and Greek in order to under- 
ſtand Engliſh completely : and I have heard the 
doctrine controverted, and attributed to a e 
ca 
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cal deſire of enhancing the value of the learned 
languages. 

'The authors of the laſt century afford many 
proofs of this neceſlity, J have accidentally noticed 
the following paſſages in the works of Biſhop 
Taylor, and they appear to me to be deciſive. 

The Biſhop ſays, in his Ductor Dubitantium, The 
Arabian phyſicians endeavour to ELEVATE and leſſen the 
miraculous conception. 

A mere Engliſh reader will either not underſtand 
this at all, or underſtand it in fuch a manner as to- 
render it contradictory and nonſenſical. He will 

underſtand elevate in its preſent ſignification, to 
raiſe or exalt: whereas the author means quite the 
contrary, to depreſs and to lower. The Biſhop had 
the Latin elevarein his mind, which ſignifies to dimi- 
niſh, detract from, or extenuate. In ſome editions 
the word is altered by ſomebody who did not 
underſtand it, and inſtead of“ elevate” is N 
ce alleviate. _ 

« In the ſame page he "BY « St. John was 
ce liſtened to by king and people, by doctors and 
“ by ID1oTs, by Phariſees and Sadducees.” 

A mere Engliſh read-r will not fail to underſtand 
Nools by idiots, and will conclude that the Biſhop in- 
tended to ſay that St. John was attended to by wiſe 


men and fools, But as the Biſhop means by the 


context to honour St. John, it is impoſſible to con- 


ceive that he would fay, as a compliment to him, 


that he was liſtened to by idiats in the ſynonymous 
ſenſe with foo/s, The truth is, that the Biſhop had 
the Greek 1pioTAl in view, and only meant that 
St. John was liſtened to by all ranks and conditions, 
by the learned and the unlearned ; for IDIOTAL ſig- 


* Hooker, in his Eccleſiaſtical Politie, uſes the ſame word in the 
ſame ſenſe —* There are that elevate too much the ordinatie, Ke. 
means.“ Book v. ſect. 59 | 


Fo nifies 


0 «c 
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nifies the common people, the vulgar herd, as dif. 
tinguiſhed from the learned, or people of condi. 
tion, HR | 
A great multitude of inſtances might be pro. 
duced from the ſame l-arned author; but theſe 


happened to occur while I was reading his admir. 


able little treatiſe inſerted in the fourth chapter and 
firſt book of the Dud;r Dubitantium, entitled, An 
Inſtance of Moral Demonſtration, or a Conjugation 
of Probabilities, proving that the Religion of Jeſus 
Chriſt is from God. I adviſe my reader attentively 
to conſider that excellent piece, not only as u moſt 
ingenious compoſition, but as exhibiting, in a 
ſtriking point, many unanſwerable arguments in 
favour of Chriſtianity. ho | 
I beg leave to preſent him, as an inducement, 
with the following ſpecimen, on the internal evi— 
dence of the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt's religion: 
« It is a doctrine perfective of human nature, 
that teaches us to love. God, and to love one 
another, to hurt no man, and to do good to every 


«c 
ce 
ce 
« 


and the braveſt pleaſures of the world; the joys 
cc 


of charity, the reſt of innocence, the peace of 
cc quiet ſpirits, the wealth of beneficence, and for- 
4c pids us only to be beaſts and to be devils; it allows 


all that God and nature intended, and only re- 
« ſtrains the excreſcepcies of nature, and forbids 
c 


us to take pleaſure in that which is the only en- 
tertainment of devils, in murders and revenges, 


« malice, and ſpiteful words and actions; it permits 


« corporal pleaſures where they can beſt miniſter 
to health and ſocieties, to converſation of fami- 
lies, and honour of communities; it teaches 
men to keep their words, that themſelves may be 
« ſecured in all their juit intereſts, and to do good 
$ to others that good may be done to them; it 
5 | | « forbids 


man; it propines to us the nobleſt, the higheſt, 
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forbids biting one another, that we may not 
be devoured by one another; and commands 
obedience to ſuperiors, that we may not be ruined 
in confuſions; it combines governments, and 
confirms all good laws, and makes peace, and op- 
poſes and prevents wars where they are not juſt, 
and where they are not neceſſary. It is a religion 
that is life and ſpirit, not conſiſting in ceremonies 
and external amuſements, but in the ſervices of 
the heart, and the real fruit of lips and hands, 
that is, of good words and good deeds ; it bids us 


to do that to God which is agreeable to his excel- 
lencies, that is, worſhip him with the beſt thing we 


have, and make all things elſe miniſter to it; it bids 
us to do that to our neighbour by which he may be 
better; it is the perfection of the natural law, and 
agreeable to our natural necefſities, and promotes 


our natural ends and deſigns ; it does not deſtroy | 
reaſon, but inſtructs it in very many things, and 


err with it in all; it hath in it both Heat 


2nd ligbt, and is not more effectual than it is 
beauteous; it promiſes every thing that we can 


deſire, and yet promiſes notiung but what it does 
effect; it proclaims war againſt all vices, and 


generally does command every virtue; it teaches | 


us with eaſe to mortify thoſe affections which 
reaſon durſt ſcarce reprove, becauſe ſhe hath 
not ſtrength enough to conquer; and it does 
create in us thoſe virtues which reaſon of her- 
{elf never knew, and, after they are known, 
could never approve ſuſficiently. It is a doc- 
trine in which nothing is ſuperfluous or burden- 
ſome, nor yet is there any thing wanting which 
can procure happineſs to mankind, or by which 
God can be glorified ; and if wiſdow, and mercyy 
and juſtice, and fimplicity, and holineſs, and puri- 


ty, and meekneſs, and contentednels, and charity, 
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« be images of God and rays of divinty, then that 
« doctrine in which all theſe ſhine ſo gloriouſſy, 
« and in which nothing elſe is ingredient, mui 
« needs be from God; and that all this is true in 
« the doctrine of Jeſus, needs no other probation 
« but the reading of the words.” 

But to return to the ſubject on which this paper 
began; I venture to affirm that no man, however 
ſenſible and well informed in other reſpects, can 
underſtand completely the works of 'Taylor, Hooker, 
Milton, and many other moſt celebrated old Eng- 
| liſh writers, without an accurate knowledge of 
Latin and Greek etymology. Yet alas! how many 
are bitter enemies to Latin and Greek, to whom, I 
am pretty ſure, thoſe languages never did any harm, 


Ev. XLIV. on THE PRINTS IN PRAYER 
BOOKS, BIBLES, AND, OTHER REILI- 
. ; 


— 
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55 THERE can be no doubt but chat thay who added 
prints to religious books, intended to aſſiſt the 
reader in raiſing in his mind clear and ſtriking ideas 
ol ſacred things; but the artiſts they employed 
have commonly been ſo injudicious as to render 
figures of a moſt ſerious and ſolemn kind objects of 
deriſion. 
All graphical repreſentations of God the Father 
are to be difapproved ; for, inſtead of exalting our 
idea of the Deity, they elevate (to uſe a word in the 
ſenſe animadverted on in the preceding Evening) or 
lower it. In thinking of Gon, imagination forms 
an obſcure but grand image of a ſublime exiſtence, 
KYAEI TAINN, and the heart adores it; but the 
hand of the artiſt at once diminiſhes its , 
au 
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of heaven and earth drawn by a painter under the 


appear defective. Obſcurity aggrandizes images of 
_ celeſtial beings; once delineate them on paper, and 


_ an end to the awe of the beholder, 
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ind diveſts it of its glory. Think of the great God 


figure of a little decrepit old man with a long beard, 
fitting in an elbow chair. 

The Scripture introduces God ſpeaking or ap- 
pearing with terrific majeſty. The earth ſhook, the 
heavens alſo dropped at the preſence of the Lord, Trem- 
ble thou earth, at the preſence of the Lord, at the pre- 
ſence of the Ged of Facob ; which turned the rock into 
a landing water, the flint into a fountain of waters. 
It belongs to injudicious limners and ſculptors to 
render this preſence familiar, Hayman has one or 
two deſigns for Newton's Milton, i in which God is 
introduced; and in that which is prefixed to the 
ſixth book, the Deity appears terrible, and the 
artiſt has ſhewn great ſkill; but yet he could never 
equal imagination, and therefore his beſt efforts 
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render the idea clear and determinate, and you put 


I can eaſily underſtand, and readily admire, as a 
ſtrong poetical figure, the touching of Iſaiah's hal- 
lowed lips with fire; but I cannot admire the en- 

graver's repreſentation, in ſome Bibles, of an angel 
from heaven with a blackſmith's tongs burning the 
poor prophet's lips with a live coal. 


Quodcunque oftendis mihi fic incredulus odi. 
Such ſights I hate and diſbelieve. | Hos, 


There is a great analogy hetween poetry and 
painting; but yet poetry may repreſent many things 
with great vivacity and beauty which will not bear 
an exact delineation on Pape or ea without a 
ſhocking bathos. 1 

The repreſentations of Satan, ! in many ee 
books, is ſo ridiculous, that one would almoſt ima- 

gine 
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gine the artiſt intended to laugh at the idea of ſuch 
a being. Who can bear ſome prints of demoniacs, 
where the poſſeſſed are exhibited vomiting up little 
black devils with cloven feet and long tails ? If 
artiſts thought ſuch figures likely to excite or pre. 
ſerve devotion, they mutt have been as weak as 
their admirers, ns an Sond 
But as they have erred by familiarity, ſo alſo 
from ill-placed grandeur. The Nativity has ever 
been the favourite ſubject of painters. Truth re. 
quired that they ſhould exhibit a ſtable z but, in or. 
der to dignify ſo mean a place, they uſually intro. 


duce a ſuperb and fluted column of the Grecian ar. 


chitecture. The ox, the aſs, and the manger, 
are faintly exhibited; but the grand pillar ſtrikes 
the ſpectator with ideas of ſumptuous magnificence, 


Ihe birth of our Saviour in this humiliating place 


was intended to recommend humility by the force 
of example: but the painter comes, and, by a ſtrange 
metamorphoſis, converts the ſtable to a gorgcous 
palace. The artifice intended to raiſe veneration 
_ cauſes contempt, and the apparent : falſehood is 
highly indecent when it obtrudes itſelf among the 
pages of a Holy Bible. „„ 
Few Books have had a greater popularity than 
the works of Biſhop Taylor,. Several of them are 
adorned with good plates by Faithorne; but di- 

graced by others of a ridiculous kind. The frontiſ- 


piece to the Rules of holy dying cannot but excite. 


mirth even in thoſe who do not habitually fit in 
the ſeat of the ſcorner. On one ſide is the ſtatue 
of a clergyman in his canonicals, with the inſcription 
on the baſe, Mercurius Chriſtianus. In the clouds, 
oppoſite to him, is the figure of an old man, with 
a Hag in one hand and a crown in the other, in a 
ſitting poſture, intended to repreſent Jeſus Chriſt, 
My reader will immediately fee the abſurdity of in- 


troducing 


trod. 
Savic 
moſt 
the! 
calc\ 
and 
ſtitic 


has 


It 1s 
pict 
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and 
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troducing Mercurius in the ſame picture with our 
Saviour. - On the other fide is repreſented, in a 
moſt childiſh manner, hell and the devil, Here 
the figures are ſhocking'y deformed z but they are 
calculated to ſtrike terror into none but children, 
and thoſe who labour under the weakeſt ſuper- 
ſtition. The book, in many parts, is excellent, and 


has been read by the devout with great edification. 


It is to be regretted that it was deformed by ſuch a 
picture, which appears to be dictated by folly, which 
is ludicrous in the eyes of every ſentible obſerver, 


| and which might have been diſpenſed with; 


—— poſbit duel quia ſine iſtis, 
Becauſe we can do without them. Hor, 


The prints inſerted in the Common Prayer Books 
are of a kind which none but the ignorant and 


| vulgar can admire; and even they can receive no 


advantage from them. Such perſons may be di- 
verted by them from devotion, inſtead of being 

guided to it, or animated in it. The cut entitled, 
Jeſus tempted by the Devil, is almoſt as ludicrous 
as if it had come from Hogarth or Bunbury, The 


devil has a crown and ſceptre, a modern coat, ap- 


par: ntly a pair of boots, and from Ins rump hangs 


a tail reſembling what is called a pig-tail, 


Endeavours to repreſent the Trinity by a triangle 
with a dove in the centre, might be ſpared. The mi- 
raculous gift of tongues has beat lower in the read- 
er's conception by the painter's art. In moſt ſculp- 
tures angels are too much familiarized to be revered. 

In Sparke's Feaſts and Faſts there is an engrav- 
ing to repreſent our Saviour's paſſion. He is drawn 
praying in the garden, and ſuppoſed to be ſaying — 


| Father, if thou wilt, take this cuy from me, &c. And 


there appeared an angel from heaven comforting him. 
The cup is in this place evidently A figurative ex- 
eiter ; 


- 
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preſſion ; but the artiſt repreſents an angel actually 
Teaching out of the clouds a real cup, in the form 
of a common drinking glaſs or rummer, and hand. 
ing it in the attitude of a tavern-waiter holding out 
2 goblet of wine, . 5 
Nelſon's Feſtivals is an excellent book, and x 
great favourite with all the devout. I am con- 
cerned that it ſhould be diſgraced by two paltry 
plates, as frontiſpieces, which leſſen the reverence 
due to the whole ſubject. On the back ground of 
one are our Saviour and Satan on the mountain, 
Satan is repreſented with a tail, as uſual; and, if 
he had not wings, would preſent the idea of a cat 
ſtanding upon her hinder legs. It is improba- 
ble that any Chriſtian can be delighted or im- 
proved by ſuch figures; but it is certain, that 
many may be offended by them, and loſe that vene- 


ration for ſacred things, which was favourable to 


their virtue and their peace, 


By inſpecting popular books of devotion, many 


other abſurd prints might eaſily be pointed out; 
but I mean not to increaſe the ridicule. I with 
all ſuch diſgraceful prints could be torn out and 


committed to the flames. What an idea muſt 4 


Mahometan or a ſenſible Indian entertain of Chriſ- 


tianity, when he ſees ſuch filly figures in books 


ſanctioned by the moſt awful authority? 
I know it will be ſaid that ſuch prints are in- 


tended only for weak brethern and ſiſters, for 


children, and old men and women in their dotage. 
Perhaps this is true; but others unavoidably ſee 
them, and they ſuggeſt a ridiculous idea on ſacred 
ſubjects, not eaſily to be baniſhed when once ad- 
mitted. He who has ſo far diveſted himſelf of na- 

tural awe as to laugh at what is venerable, will not, 


without a greater effort than moſt men are willing 


to make, raiſe in his mind a due degree of reſpecl, 


— 
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in the contemplation of heaven itſelf and its 

almighty King. | | | 
The greateſt painters, whom the world has yet 

ſeen, have ſhewn that they were able to repreſent 
ſacred ſubjects, not only without lowering them, 
but with great addition to their inherent ſublimity. 
They choſe grand ſubjects, and their genius ex- 
panded to graſp the magnitude. Such, and ſuch 
only, may be imitated bv the little artiſts who draw 
for common books of devotion; but I think it 
would be a good rule, never to repreſent either the 
God omnipotent, or the Evil Spirit, embodied, 

| Painters ſhould not deviate into heatheniſm by con- 

| founding Jehovah with Jupiter, or Satan with 
Pluto. What mortal hand ſhall preſume to paint 
Him in a mortal form and a material veſtment, 

who is diffuſed over all ſpace, and who clothes 

| himſelf with light as with a garment ? . 

Let the limner practiſe an excellent rule ſug- 

geſted by Horace for the poet: 8 | 
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Quz deſperat tractata niteſcere poſſe relinqust. 


The ſubject which he cannot adorn, let him pru- 
dently decline. - 


— po oe ee he erred ot ot 
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Ev. XLV. ON THE SAFETY AND HAPPI- 
NESS OF ALIFE OF OBSCURITY. 


7 — 


— 5 _— — 


THE choice of Hercules, and other pieces of a 
ſimilar tendency to be found among the an- 
cient moraliſts, were a beautiful and efficacious 
mode of conveying a fine moral leſſon. They 
powerfully ſtimulated the minds of young = 

ns 
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perſons to neglect the blandithments of vice, ind 
to follow virtue over the rugged ſteep that leads to 
glory. Hercules made an honourable choice; and 
his example was intended to fire the foul with emu. 
lative ardour, 

Ambition, like his, is uſeful, as it calls for thoſe 
fine exertions which contribute to meliorate the 
condition of man, to improve all that Providence 
has allotted him, to perfect art, and to adorn fo. 
ciety, Happy it is for the public that man is ſo 
formed as, for the ſake of fame, to relinquiſh eaſe, 
and devote his time, his health, and his life, to 
labours, which, while they dignify himſelf, enrich, 
embelliſh, and aggrandize an empire, 

And great is the pleaſure attendant on exertion, 
and ſweet the reward of applauding fellow-crez- 


tures, when the exertion is virtuous and ſuc- 
ceſsful. 


n iter e ; ſed dat mihi gloria vires. 


hut there is a great deal of unſucceſsful exertion 
in purſuit of fame, and many, after ſowing in pain 
and labour, reap only a harveſt of diſappointment, 
For the ſake of theſe and of others, who find not 
opportunities to diſtinguiſh themſelves, it is uſctu! 
to ſvggeſt conſolatory topics; ſuch as point out the 


pains and penalties of fame, and the eaſe and plea- 


ſure of a life led in retirement. Nor is it fair 0 
attribute whatever is ſaid on this fide of the quel- 
tion te the ſame motive which induced the fox to 

exclaim, that the grapes were ſour. There are 
certainly a thouſand ſolid comforts to be enjoyed 


in a ſtate of obſcurity, which are bartered for the 


flattering diſtinction of popular applauſe. 
He who is labouring to emerge from obſcurity, 
and whoſe mottos are the ſpirited e of 


Virgil, 


| 0 
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—— tentanda via eſt, quã me quoque poſſum 

Tollere humo, victorque virom volitare per ora. 
——aliquid jamdudum invadere magnum 

Mens agitat mihi EG PLACIDA CONTENTA QUIETRE 


rer, 
Vines fo 


immediately draws upon himſelf the watchful eyes 


e of competition. His equals, over whom he at- 
tempts to riſe, ſhoot at him from the ground the 
© MW ſhafts of envy, and thoſe who have already riſen, 
: aſſail him from the turret with the miſſile weapons 
0 of jealouſy. The ſucceſs and final reſult of his at- 
5 tempts are doubtful; but, in the mean time, the 
a wounds and arrows of outrageous enemies are ſen- 


» W fibly felt, and often inflict on his peace a wound 
that admits no cure. . 


p When a man is once rendered conſpicuous, once 
* become the ſubject of converſation, not only thoſe 
* BE whoenvy his diſtinction, but thoſe who, from want 


of ſenſe or of knowledge, miſunderſtand his conduct 
or miſtake his meaning, employ themſelves by ſe- 
: cret influence or open enmity, to bring him down 
to their own level, a es . N 
The greateſt excellence is the moſt likely to be miſ- 
underſtood; for few are qualified to be competent 
judges of ſingular pre- eminence. It is a juſt opinion, 

i! BM | ; eh 
that they who would form a ſound judgment in 


4 learning, in arts, or in life, of an exalted degree of 
8. perfection, muſt themſelves poſſeſs it, and be able, 
. "__ they give the criticiſm, to furniſh the ex- 
ample. 7 
5 From the malice of envy, the miſtakes of igno- 
- | rance, the levity of thoughtleſſneſs, it is impoflible | 
that he who is lifted up and become a mark, ſhould 
* not frequently be wounded with a poiſoned arrow. 
If he has ſenſibility, his condition muſt be painful 
; | though it may be exalted, Like the traveller on 
2 bleak hill, he muſt bide the pelting of the pitileſs 
4 Vor. I. e ſtorm, 
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ſtorm, and envy the ſhepherd in the vale his hovel 
and his cot, | 

It is a trite remark, that the ſmalleſt ſpecks are 
moſt viſible in the whiteſt raiment. 'The common 


infirmities of human nature, ariſing from bodily 


ſickneſs or momentary ill-temper, are noticed in 
conſpicuous characters, and exaggerated by mali- 


cious ingenuity, They are remembered long, and 
perhaps never forgiven, In a common man, who 
would have taken notice of ſuch peccadilloes as are 


handed to poſterity of Samuel Johnſon ? The little 
infirmities of the man have given ſuch offence, as to 


prejudice many againſt the writer, 


But the votary of fame will not be troubled with 
externals only, He has within him a reſtleſs ſpirit, 
which ſuffers not his eyelids to cloſe, in the ſoft 


hours when unambitious mortals enjoy the ſweeteſt 
Number ; and while others taſte the Ps of obli- 
vious flumber, 


Nader v. 


M & RN dd ẽ’jb.t unvw, 


of him it may bs. ſaid, he muſt not dend che night 


in Ps” 
- ov Xi" TANUY, Ov £v9: 17. 


As of ſuch ſolicitude cannot but loſe many 


ſolid ſatisfactions, though it ſhould be allowed, as 
is indeed true, that the alternate excitation of hope 
and fear, is attended with confiderable delight, in 
conſequence of the exerciſe it affords to the animal 
 Fpirits and to the imagination. 


It were eaſy to add on this ſubject, an abundance 
of cornmon-place remarks on ambition, glory, va- 
nity, fame, eaſe, retirement ; but this kind of com- 


won place, which every one : allows to be 7 2 
| id, 
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ſolid, eve ry one neglects, becauſe, like the tun, it 
is ſelf-evident and familiar. I with to draw my re- 
flections from real obſervations on life; 


1 hi Wi 
— — — 
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_— — — 
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| Reſpicere exemplar vitæ et veras hinc ducere voces. 
e e Hor 

From real obſervation then I am able to pro- 
nounce, that perſons who live in their families a re- 
gular and temperate life, performing their relative, 
ſocial, and religious duties, appear to en oy more 
tranquillity and ſelf-poſſeſlion, than the various 
tribes that are ſtruggling to emerge from the level 
on which their birth and circumſtances have placed 
them. Such as theſe, ever reſtleſs, taſte not the 
pleaſures of repoſe ; and, as the deſires of ambition, 

like thoſe of avarice, increaſe with poſſeſſion, they 
are ſtrangers, as long as 2 live, to contentmeni, - 
the ſweeteſt ingredient of life. 

When it is conſidered, that beſides the certainty 
of incurring ſlander and ani repreſentation, of feelin 
much uneaſineſs, and of foregoing many moſt de- 
firable comforts, the ambitious are alſo in danger 

| of infamy where they expected fame, and contempt 
where they demanded honour, they will, it is to he 
hoped, repreſs their ardour, and learn to ſeek en- 
joyment in governing themſelves and their families 

7 according to wiſdom and juſtice. And let them 

8 not think that the public ſervice is deſerted by them; 

e 
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for when every man, according to the Scripture 
rule, ſtudies to be quiet, and to mind his own bu- 


1 ſineſs, the public will be better ſerved than by the 
|  officious interference of pragmatical activity. 

0 Though the favour Mo; applauſe of men may 
: gratify vanity, and promote pecuniary intereſt for 
5 a few years, yet of how little value will they appear 
1 at the cloſe of life? Men know but little of each 


| other's real character and merit, and frequently err 
by undervaluing and overvaluing them. 'They have 
M2 „„ 
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often laviſhed fame and glory on the undeſerving, 
and denied them, at leaſt during life, to their great. 
eſt benefactors. | | | 


Milton had very little reputation as a poet while 
alive, And as to poſthumous fame, 1 | 


Si poſt fata venit gloria, ſera venit. 


Churchill had a thouſand times more popularity 
while he lived than Milton. He owed his popula- 
rity to politics. Theſe intereſted the factions of the 
times. Milton's age was indeed factious and tur. 
bulent enough ; but he did not write political poc- 
try. And the violent partizans of his time cared 
little for old Adam and Eve, and the bliſsful ſcenes 
of Eden's Garden. | | 1 

Men are ſo apt to envy, to err, and to be un- 


grateful, that a wiſe man will take care, if poſſible, 


not to let the fabric of his happineſs reſt on a pillar 
ſo tottering as the people's favour. He will en— 
d eavour to do good and to act reaſonably, and leave 
popularity to follow her own caprice, and not let 


it be ſaid of him, that his health and happineſs de- 
pend on applauſe or the want of it. = 


Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum. 
Hor, 


It is the great buſineſs of Chriſtians to riſe above 


the world, to do right actions, not as men pleaſeis, 
but unte God and their own conſciences; and 
happy they who quietly walk in their pilgrimage 
through this world through the vale of peace, nei- 


ther purſuing fame, nor declining it when it comes 


as the temporal reward of goodneſs, but looking 
for approbation to him who ſeeth the heart, an 
whoſe approbation is the only true glory. 


But even here man. muſt be on his guard againſt 
vain-glory; for many have appeared to be religious, 


| wa to deſpiſe glory, who were anxiouſly ſeeking it, 


_ deceiving 


TT 
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deceiving themſelves and others. Sæße homo, ſays 
St, Auſtin, de vane gloriæ contemptu, vanius glo- 
A | 
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Ev. XLVI. on PREjJUDICES AGAINST 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS». 


f 17 
5 — . ” — 
6323 
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HOPE my readers will not think that T deviate 


into an unintereſting ſubject, when, in the courſe 
of the Winter Evenings, I am ſometimes led to con- 
ſider that which is the buſineſs of every man, and 


far more important than the fineſt diſquiſitions in 


Science, Ethics, Arts, and the Belles“ Lettres: 


id, quod 
A.qu*> pauperibus prodeſt, locupletibus que, 
Kquéè, neglectum, pueris, ſembulque nocebit. Hos. 
The ſolemn ſtillneſs of a ſolitary Winter Evening, 
naturally leads to the contemplation of religion. 
Indeed, a ſubject in which all men are at all times 
deeply concerned, can never be unſeaſonable. 


1 am ſorry to obſerve, that ſuch ſubjects ſhould 


be conſidered as dull. But I was ſurpriſed a little 


while ago, on mentioning my deſign to touch on 


religious topics, to. hear from a ſenſible man, that 
he withed 1 would not, as I might depend upon it, 
my book would be more generally acceptable if re- 
ligious topics were entirely excluded, « If you 
« write a religious book,” he ſaid, „ you muſt ex- 
pect few readers but old women with their ſpec- 
tacles; you will ſtand no chance of getting rid 

of the copies, unleſs the Societies for promoting 
religious knowledge, and for the propagation of 
„the Goſpel, ſhould think proper to give them 


« away: - 
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This prejudice againſt religious books, which! 
- fear is too prevalent among thoſe who call them— 
{elves men of pleaſure, gaiety, and fathion, is ver 
unfortunate, as it tends to cut off ſome of the bei: 
opportunities of deriving a knowledge of that, which, 
through ignorance alone, they raſhly deſpiſe. 
Indeed it muſt be acknowledged, that in the 
great abundance of religious books, for which this 
country is remarkable, there are many which rather 
injure the cauſe which they were written to ad- 
vance. They were perhaps only written for à par- 
ticular ſect or perſuation, and when they fall into 
the hands of thote who are not attached to any 
party, but judge from their own reaton and unbi— 
alled fentiments, they excite ideas unfavourable to 
religion in general, A poor fiyle, wretched argu— 
ments, cant, hypocriſy, fanaticihin, will give a diſ— 
guſt to the feber-minded; and much more to thoſe 
who arc lttle inclined to terious ideas, however 


well recommended by a poliſhed ſtyle, and a di- 


paſſionate appeal to reaſon. 
Vet ſuch books may perhaps produce a good 
eXcct among thoſe claſſes for whom they were ir- 
tended, though they appear to perſons of educa- 
tion, replete with groſs abſurdity. They are not 
therefore to be utterly deſpiſed, though they mav 
be neglected; and it is unfair and ill udged to 
form an idea of all religion and all religious trea- 
tiſes from the zealous but poor attempts of an illi— 
terate bigot. It is like forming a judgment ot all 
poetry from the works of Blackmore, Though, 
be it always remembered, that the diſciples were 
poor fiſhermen, that religion may be underſtood 
without critical erudition; and that many a good 


man without learning has comprehended the vital 


and eſſential parts of religion, e religion of the heart, 


better than the moſt learned profeſſor of theology 
RE. | | in 
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in the moſt celebrated univerſity. While the one 
was inſpeCting dictionaries, the other was examin- 
ing his own boſom; while the one was toiling at 
languages, the other was engaged in labours of 
love. oe Ba | 
There are in the Engliſh language great numbers 
of religious books, which cannot fall under the 
cenſure of abſurdity, but are at once rational aud 
beautiful. I wiſh my reader to enter on the ſtudy 
of religion by reading them, and he will afterwards 
reliſh real piety wherever he finds it, even though 
it ſhould appear in a ityle of rude fimplicity. 
But many faſhionable freethinkers are much 
converſant in polite and claffical authors; and to 
paſs from them to ſome of the ſimple works of 
mere devotees, is too violent a tranſition. It is for 
that reaſon that I recommend to them the ſermons 
of the beſt writers; and hope they will not be fo 
far prejudiced againſt them as to condemn them 
unexamined, | 8 | 
After a taſte ſhall have been formed for religious 
ſubjects from the works of Addiſon, Hooker, 
Hammond, 'Taylor, Grotius, Biſhop Bull, Dr, 
Lardner, Locke, Clarke, and all the ſermon writers 
of the firit claſs, the mind will learn to take a plea- 
ſure even in thoſe books of humble piety, where the 
excellence of the thoughts and doctrines muſt ſhine 
by its own luſtre, unadorned with the graces of 
language. > 
It is natural to ſuppoſe, that human inquiry will 
be moſt willingly converſant on the moſt impor- 
tant ſubje&ts. Life, death, and immortality, have 
m them an inherent importance, in compariſon with 
which all other things appear like duſt in the 
balance There are conſequently more books, I 
believe, in divinity than in any other department 
of literature. | | | | 
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But can I, after ſo many and ſo valuable la. 


bours, add any thing uſeful? I fear not; yet as 


religion is a ſubject that muſt frequently be conſi- 
dcred by all dne think with ſeriouſneſs, I hare 
alſo frequently conſidered it, and fhall beg leave 
ſometimes to write my thoughts of it with that 
humility which becomes all men, and which per- 
hazs may be particularly required in me. 

I am ſtruck with awe at the very ſubject. A 
poor frail mortal ſits down to examine the works 


and words of his omnipotent Maker, If he ſhould 


miſtake in his concluſions, he may offend God, 
and lead others into danperous temptation. 

But he is encouraged by example. He is en- 
couraged by the authority which commiſſions many 
to expound the Scriptures, and to teach the people. 
And if errors are errors of judgment only, unac- 
0 mags with preſumption, there is every reaſon 

o believe them venial. 

General prejudices againſt religious writings are 


highly unreaſonable; for what is religion but moral 


philoſophy under a higher ſanction than the beſt 
human reaſon could give it; what but the beſt 


efforts of human reaſon, controlled and directed by 


the will of God ? 


And can it be illiberal, narrow, unphiloſophical, 


or in any reſpect unworthy of the moſt exalted of 


the human race, to ſtudy this will of God? to 


trace the beams of celeſtial light wherever the leaſt 
glimmering appears in this darkling vale ? 
The ſtudy of divinity, or Chriſtian philoſophy, 


is a ſublime employment of our faculties wortiy 
of the greateſt philoſophers, W hat are mathema- 


tics, languapes, arts, to the contemplation of the 


great fountain of all knowledge, of all beauty, of | 


all excellence, the Father of Lights? 
Totally to neglect the topics of religion in my 
Winter 
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Winter Evenings, would, I think, be a culpable 
omiſſion; and 1 hope few readers are ſo little at- 
tentive to their chief concern as to think whatever 
is ſaid on that ſubject, however imperfectly, . deſti-- 
tute of intereſt. 1 
After ſo much has been written in this country 
by the heroes of Chriſtianity, I can indeed hope to 
add but little; but if I only turn the attention of 
a few to the ſubject, the attempt will not be uſe- 
leſs; and what: pleaſure ariſing from polite letters 
and clafſical knowledge can equal that of ſeeking 
for one's ſelf, and ſhewing to others, the THINGS" 
THAT BELONG-UNTO PEACE? ps 
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N the eſtimation of reaſon, few, if any, employ- 
ments, are more honourable than that of the 
paſtor of a pariſh, the true Shepherd of his people. 
It is the buſineſs of his life to iffuſe happineſs and 
knowledge. His own wants, and thoſe of his fa- 
mily, require ſome regard to pecuniary emolument, 
and juſtify an endeavour to obtain a competency; 
but his attention to Tucre is but ſ: condary and ſu- 
bordinate. His profeſſional employment, and the 
purpoſe of his life, is the communication of happi- 
neſs and knowledge: a moſt hondurable profeſſion, 
to be ſecking wiſdom at the fountain, and to be 
diſpenſing it liberally to all who aſk for it. 
I am ſpenking of the profeſſion, not of the pro- 
feſſors I am aware that many a ſatirical tongue 
will be ready to detract from them, when com- 
35 | | pared 
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ared to the profeſſion in theory, and to exaggerate 
in them thoſe human frailties which in others they 
would palliate. But even when I deſcend from 
the profeſſion to the profeſſors, I think I may 


affirm, that in no rank of fociety are more re- 


ſpectable members to be found than in the clerical. 


They ought, it will be ſaid, to be ſuperior in lear1- 


ing and virtue to others, as the maſter ſhould excel 


his ſcholars, and as their ſtudies and education 
tend to the advancement of human excellence to 


its higheſt perfection. Human frailty excepted, 
they have been, and often are, what they ought to 


be, in the eye of reaſonable expectation, It is not 
poſhible to ſatisfy the demands cf fanaticiſm, puri- 
taniſm, and enthuſiaſm, EY ; WO 
Dr. John Burton, a well-known claſſical ſcholar, 


ſeems to have viewed the character of a pariſh 
prieſt with ſingular admiration. He frequently 
ſpeaks of it with a degree of rapture. The follow- 
ing paſſage from his Sacerdos Paræcialis is pleaſing: 


O felix ſtudii, qui non ingloria ruris 
Oua tutus agit, procul ambitiore metugue ! 
Qui recolens quicquid dignum ſapiente bonoque 
Providus ternæ meditatur ſeria vLite. 
Gaudia deſpiciens peritura ; Deoque vocanti, 
Cujus ſacra gerit, magno lætatus honorc, 
Impendit curas, animamque relinquit in ſtris. 
Non illum potuit Syren, damnoſa voluptus, 
Fli ctere, non miſeros agitans diſcordia cives, 
Nec maleſuadus honos, nec lucri prava cupido; 
Sed pietas, cœlumque Fides amplexa, remotum 
Ad majora vocat; fortunam dona ferentem 
Subjiciens pedibus rigidique pericula ſati, 
Atque alio patriam monſtrans ſub ſole jacentem. 
Felix qui, lat turbantibus æquora ventis, 
Civiles tuta proſpectat ab arce tumultus, 
Immunis culpz, ſimul immuniſque pericli! 
Cxætera ſecurus ſantto vacat uſque labori 
Sedulus et populo prodeſſe Deoque placere. 


He proceeds to exemplify the character by the 
mſtanges of Bernard Gilpin, Hooker, 2 os 
_ | 5 | ales, 
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Hales. To theſe a long liit of men might be added, 
of whom it 1s doubtful whether they had not ac- 
quired a participation of angelic perfection even in 
this low abode. They ſeem to have been ſent by 
Providence as models of excellence, to ſhew at 
what height human nature can arrive by its virtu— 
ous efforts, aſſiſted with divine grace, notwithſtand- 
ing its inherent weakneſs and corruption, 

Many pariſh prieſts no leſs exemplary than theſe 
have died unknown, | 

carucrunt quia vate ſacro. 


Mult iudes who lived in the practice of every 
Chriſtian virtue, and died in the faith, truly ſaints, 
if any mortal can poſſeſs that title, now fleep in 
peace, with nothing over their graves but the 
oreen-ſwerd. In the eſtimation of heaven, it is 
probable that they were deemed more worthy of 
a mauſoleum than kings and conquerors. 
As a tree is known by its fruits, let Chriſtianity 
be tried by the virtuous men it has produced, I 
do not think that the moſt celebrated philoſophers 
among the heathens have equalled the virtue of 
many pariſh-prieſts, who ſpent their days in the 
uniform practice of piety and beneyolence ; of 
many whoſe lives are accurately recorded ; and of 
thouſands more who lived and died in the obſcu- 
rity which they loved, in the low-roofed vicarage 
of ſome ſequeſtered hamlet, 
But objectors are inclined to complain that the 
labours of the pariſh prieſt are not often attended 
with any remarkable effect ; that pariſhes continue 
profligate notwithſtanding the preaching and ex- 
ample of the moſt pious and learned incumbent, 
Profligate they may be, it is true, notwithſtanding 
theſe advantages; yet is it not reaſonable to be- 
lieve that they would be more profligate without 


them ? 
Ms But 
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But that the clergy may poſſeſs all that weight 


to which their characters, their inſtructions, and 


their ſervices entitle them, it is neceflary that the 
richer and higher orders in their pariſhes ſhould 


ſet an example of paying them reſpect, and co- 


operate with them in ſecuring, as far as it is poſſi- 


ble, a regular and decent obſervation of the Lord's 


diy, and of all holy ordinances. 
The great requilite is, to give the clergyman of 
the pariſh auTHoKITY, But the ruſtic eſquire and 


purſeproud yeoman are often jealous of his influ- 


ence, and, inſtead of augmenting, are uſually ready 
to diminiſh his power by vexatious oppoſition, They 
form a party to carry every point againſt him in 


the veſtry ; little conſidering, that, in lowering the 


perſona ecclefie, or the parſon (which was once a 


name of reſpect), they contribute to deſtroy the 


fubordination of ſociety, and to leſſen themſelves 
in the eyes of their inferiors. The clergy and gen- 
try ſhould mutually and cordially affiſt each other 
in promoting good morals, good order, and every 


thing conducive to ſocial peace, to virtue in high 


life, and to humble induſtry,  _ 
Theſe are not times in which eccleſiaſtics un- 
aſſiſted by the laity can do much towards the re- 


formation of the public. They were once viewed 


with a reverence which ſecured obedience to their 
exhortations; but this was before the general pre- 
valence of infidelity. The meaneſt of the vulgar 
have now learned to talk of the national religion 


as a mode ot ſuperſtition, and to deſpiſe its mini- 
ſters, eſpecially when a demand is made on their 
property I have ſeen low perſons who revenged 


the exaction of tithes, not only on the rectors and 


5 vicars, but on the Church, on the Chriſtian reli- 


gion, and on the Bible. | 
Thoſ among the inferior ranks, who ſtill retain 
a reverence 
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a reverence for religion, are too often ſeduced by 
enthuſiaſts from the pariſh church, and endeavour 
to evince their zeal and attachment to their ſelf- 
appointed paſtors, by profeſſing a contempt, if not 
a hatred, for the regular miniſter of the pariſh, 
His endeavour to preſerve the dignity of his order 
is ſtigmatized as pride, his claim of his juſt dues 
as avarice, his rational ſtyle of preaching as the 
cold and languid performance of one who is la- 
bouring for hire, in an employment which he 
diſlikes. 

Theſe opinions are diſſeminated with induſtry, 
and thus the lower part of the pariſh are ſoon di- 
vided into two parts, equally. inclined to obſtruct 
the beneficial operations of the miniſter, the ſcep- 
| tical and profligate on the one hand, and the en- 
thuſiaſtic on the other; unleſs therefore the better 
ſort unite with him, and give him that power 
which is neceſſary to accompliſh the purpoſes of 
his profeſſion, he is in danger of being ſet at 
nought, and all his endeavours may be rendered 
ineffectual, 

A clergyman has oken- 2 difficult part to act. 
The times are ſuch, that all the richer and higher 
people of his pariſh, however vulgar their minds, 
affect to be people of faſhion. They bring into 
the village the manners and amuſements of the 
metropolis. If, on one hand, he refuſes to join in 
them, he is an unwelcome viſitor among the rich ; 
and if, on the other, he is feen too much engaged 
in them, he is deſpiſed by the poor. 

The rich ſhould allow him to be a little ſingu- 
lar and reſerved, without thinking him diſagree- 
able or unfaſhionable. He is a public character, 
and ſtands connected with all the pariſh, of what- 
ever degr e, in a very intimate and important 


relation. It is his duty to ſerve both rich and 
| poor, 
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poor, and in making himſelf agreeable to one, he 
muſt not ſo far forget the other as to neglect his 


duty and to give offence. 
men gives greater offence to the poor than avoir du 
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But nothing in clergy- 


monde, Py 
W hether the parochial miniſter poſſeſs the grace- 
ful and polite accompliſhments or not, the rich 


pariſhioners ſhould make it a point to ſupport him 


with their countenance, in all the duties of his of. 
fice, This ſupport of the richer pariſhioners ap— 
pears to me to be the principal thing wanted to 
render the clergy efficient in promoting the great 
purpoſes of their ſalutary inſtitution. 


— 


Ev. XLVIII. oN THE BENEFICIAL EF- 
FECTS OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


1 1 A. 


IN this free country a ſtrict plan of police cannot 

eaſily be eſtabliſhed and carried into complete 
execution, Preventive meaſures and ſummary pro- 
ceedings would often infringe that liberty which is 
an Engliſhman's glory. "The conſequence is, that 
capital puniſhments are more frequent here than in 
abſolute governments. 

But capital puniſhments, though ſhocking in 
their nature, and con ucted ſo as to ſtrike terror, 
are yet found experimentally inſufficient to promote 


a general reformation. They cut down the tree 
that bears evil fruit; but it would be a more fuc- 


ceſsful method to graft the ſtock with a more ge- 
nerous cion, If it is poſſible to meliorate the root, 


the tree that would otherwiſe have only cumbered 
the ground, will in time mature its beautiful blof: 


ſoms 
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ſoms to cluſters of fruit equally uſeful and de- 
licious. 

But in what manner ſhall the reformation begin? 
Old offenders may be ſometimes reſtrained by fear, 
but ſeldom admit an entire renovation. The ex- 
periment therefore muſt chiefly be made on the 
young and ſuſceptible, 

The children of the rich are uſually educated 
with conſiderable expence. Whether the methods 
in which they arc trained are the beſt that could 
be contrived or not, it is certain that the rich can- 
not, from their ſtate of independence, fall under 
the regulation of the charitable. Poor children 
then are the objects on which charity muſt exert 
herſelf in her endeavours to effect a national re- 
form. 

The majority of every nation muſt of neceflity 
conſiſt of the poor: and if the majority can be im- 
proved, there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe that many 
in the minority will receive benefit from the ex- 
ample; and that, upon the whole, ſo much good 
will be produced as may be ſaid to meliorate the 
morals of a whole people. 

Charity-ſchools were eſtabliſhed with this laud- 
able intention; and, though many plauſible objec- 
tions have been made to them, yet there is reaſon 
to think that, as far as they extended, they con- 
tributed conſiderably to the accompliſhment of their 
original purpoſe. But though they are numerous, 
they are by no means univerſal; and, on their pre- 
ſent plan, they cannot poſſibly comprehend all the 
poor children of a populous pariſh _ 

To ſupply their defects, and to ferve many moſt 
deſirable purpoſes, Mr. Raikes of Glouceſter has 
inſtituted Sunday Schools. To the honour of the 
ge, his example has been eagerly followed. The 

plan is at preſent only in its infancy. Time and 
experience 
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experience can alone ſhew, in a full and infallible 
light, its real utility. It is proper, however, to 
render 1t an object of general attention, that it may 
have the advantage of a fair trial, 

They who know how much time is neceſſary for 
the inſtruction of children, will entertain doubts 
whether an hour or two, after an intermiſſion of 
fix days, will be ſufficient for any great purpoſe, 
and whether the little that is then learned will not 
be obliterated from the memory by the natural 
effect of time, and the intervention of a variety of 
objects which have no relation to the Sunday's 
leſſon. Children who go to ſchool ſpend ſeven or 
eight hours every day in the week, for a year or 
two, before they learn to-read with babitual faci- 
lity. 

This cannot be denied; but then it ſhould be 
conſidered that the ſuperintendant may ſet a ſhort 
| taſk to be learned in the courſe of the week, fuch as 
the child can attend to with advantage, under the 
eye of the parents, who, though they ſhould not be 
able to read, may yet, by their authority, take care 
that the child looks into its book during half an 
hour every evening, when the daily labour is con- 
_ cluded. Without the co-operation of parental au- 
thority I fear little will be done; with it, there is a 
chance that ſomething may; and the parents them- 
ſelves will derive ſome benefit, by virtuouſly endea- 
vouring, according to the beſt of their power, 
to promote their children's improvement. If the 
parents can read, and are duly deſirous of ſerving 
their children, they may inftruct them according to 
the method preſcribed by the teacher, and the Sun- 
day attendance may be conſidered as a ee 
exerciſe or public examination. | 

But if the child ſhould not learn to read, he may 
yet learn ſomething more valuable. He may * 

the 
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the principles of religion, and moral honeſty, He 
may learn to ſay proper prayers, the Lord's Prayer, 
the Creed, and the Catechiſm, by rote and frequent 
repetition; and they who know the extreme igno- 
rance of children in the loweſt rank, will not deem 
theſe contemptible acquiſitions. They are ſuch as 
may have a good effect on the whole lives of the 
labouring part of mankind, fave them from many 
errors and crimes, and at the ſame time, conduce 
to promote a ſpirit of piety and a due degree of 
obedience to law and authority, 

Chriſtianity may certainly be underſtood to all 
the purpoſes of ſalvation without much learning; 
and perhaps the honeſt labourer, who receives the 
plain inſtruction of the Sunday ſchoolmaſter, and 
treaſures it in his heart, and acts up to the little 
knowledge he poſſeſſes with firm faith and true hu- 
mility, is a better Chriſtian than the learned theolo- 
gift who diſputes with all the pride of ſyllogiſtic 
{kill, and the malice of polemic ſtrife, in the fchools 
of divinity. Compare the child who has learned 
only his Catechiſm, to the mere vagabond, or the 
wretched pick-pocket in, London ſtreets, who 
ſcarcely ever heard the name of God or Jeſus 

Chriſt, but in an oath or execration, who imbibes 
the arts of villany from his cradle, and dies by the 
gibbet at eighteen. 

Although children ſhould learn nothing, i in con- 
ſequence of the ſhortneſs of the time devoted to 
inſtruction, and the diſtant intervals of it, yet it is 
certain, that during thoſe hours, which are the moſt 
dangerous in the week, they are kept from bad 
practices, and the contagion of bad examples. If 
they were not confined, and under the maſter's eye, 
they would be in the ſtreets in the purlieus of the 
town, in the church-yard, gaming for halfpence, 
5 quarrelling, fighting, and N every vice of 
which 
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which their age is capable, and which opportunities 
allow. | 


Perhaps when children are induſtriouſly and ſg. 


berly brought up by their parents, and employed in 
ſedentary manufactures during the whole week, it 
may be injurious to health, and quite unneceſſary, 
to confine and employ them on the day which God 
intended for their reſt and refreſhment. It is 
cruelty in ſuch a caſe to prevent them from enjoy- 
ing air and exerciſe. 


Indeed the inſtitution appears to me to be moſt 
properly confined to the very loweſt of the people, 


thoſe who are almoſt vagrants, and who have 
ſcarcely a friend to aſſiſt them, The children of 
poor and laborious people are uſually ſent at their 
Qwn expence to petty ſchools, and brought up as 
decently as can reaſonably be required; and 


to confine ſuch as theſe on Sunday evenings, 


or to unite them even at ſchocl with the idle and 


vagabond, may poſlibly do them more injury than 


ſervice. 5 . 
The benefit to be derived from Sunday Schools, 

even to the proper object of the charity, muſt in 

every place depend greatly on the ſchoolmaſter; 


and I fear the ſtipend uſually paid is ſuch as will 


not engage, after the novelty is worn off, ſuch 
perſons as are likely to ſecure attention and obe- 


dience by their wiſdom or authority, Parents will 


not ſuffer a maſter of a degree as low as their own, 
to puniſh, in an exemplary manner, or to dictate 
with a deciſive air to their children, Great ob- 


ſtacles may often ariſe to this inſtitution from the 


pride and obſtinacy of parents in low lite. 
But the deſign is generous, and it may produce 

greater good than many apprehend. It may con- 

tribute to preſerve Chriſtianity among us in its due 


_ vigour. It may reſcue many from a wretched life, 


all 


| 
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in ignominious death, and worſe conſequences in 
futurity. | | 

Whatever doubts the cold and cautious may en- 
tertain, the ſanguine zeal which its promoters diſ- 
play does them honour as men and Chriſtians, and 
will have its reward. Whatever has ſo many pro- 
miſing appearances of being able to do great good, 
as the eſtabliſhment of Sunday Schools, ought cer. 
tainly to have a trial, and not to be rejcéted, till 
the fulleſt experience ſhall have proved it ineffectual 
or impracticable. | 

The rich have ſo many advantages, both for en- 
joyment of life and the improvement of their talents, 
that, in gratitude for them, they ought to contri- 
bute whatever they can to the comfort and inſ{truc- 
tion of the child of poverty. Chriſtianity teaches 
us to think, that the giver of all good gifts will con- 
fider this as a greatful return to him; and ex- 
perience proves, that the improvement of the poor 


in geod morals contributes greatly to the ſecurity and 


accommodation of the opulent. 4 0h 

I am afraid indeed, the ſame experience proves 
alſo, that the poor are not always made better 
ſervants, better ſubjects, or happier in themſelves, 
by the little and ſuperficial /chool-attarnments which 
enable them to read novels, inſtead of the Bible; 
and to write love letters, inſtead of keeping ac- 
counts and regulating their ceconomy. But ſtill 
no man has a right to deny them the means of im- 
provement. The light of the ſun may afford op- 
portunity for villanous and miſchievous actions, 
but what mortal ſhall preſume to veil it from his 
fellow mortals, even if it were poſſible? 


EveniNG 
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5 me! 
Ev. XLIX. on THE CHARACTER OE LORD * 


LYTTELTON-. 


— * — 


FTHOUCH the firſt Lord Lyttelton was not of a 
very vigorous mind, yet, upon a review of his life 
and works, he appears to deſerve a greater ſhare of 
eſteem, than many are diſpoſed to allow him. He 
is ſpoken of in the Biographical prefaces to the 
Engliſh Poets, with that faint praiſe, which 
amounts to contemptuous cenſure. But in this cir- 
cumſtance, he is on a level with ſome of the firſt 
writers and beſt men whom the annals of Engliſh 
4 literature have recorded. All eminent writers who 
; were contemporaries with Johnſon, were ſeen. by a 
him through a medinm which gave an unnatural £ 
| tinge to their complexions, and diſtorted their real -1 
1 ; 
| 
| 


ſhape. _ | 

Lyttelton's intellects, . with thoſe of his 
cenſorial biographer, were, I think, feeble, On 
ſuch a compariſon, he appears but as a lamb to 
a lion, Johnſon, in the conſciou! neſs of his 
firength, might have allowed Lyttelton great merit, 
without feeling the leaſt propenſity to invidious 
detraction. Poſterity, if not the preſent age, will 
place them both in the rank they reſpectively de- 
ſerve. Their own deciſions concerning each other, 
will avail but little, 

I wiſh to wave a compariſon in which Lyttelton 
will ever appear greatly inferior, I chuſe rather to 
conſider his abſolute merit, both as a writer and as 
a man. In both theſe characters, conſidering all 
circumſtances, he will appear worthy of national 

| eſteem; 


— 
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elteem; and I am the more deſirous of ſupporting 
his character, becauſe I conſider him as furniſhing 


an excellent example to young and ingenuous noble- 
men who often err by the bad models which they 


are accuſtomed to behold and taught to admire, 
The juvenile compoſitions of Lyttelton, are to be 
conſidered merely as exerciſes voluntarily performed 
by a well-diſpoſed young man, for the ſake of bis 
improvement in ſtyle. His obſervations on the Life 


of Cicero, conſidered in this light, are certain! 


entitled to eſteem, though they fall below the ſtyle 


and ingenuity of Middleton; from whoſe Biogra- 


phical Work, however, it has lately been the 
faſhion, very unjuſtly, to detract the merit that was 


once allowed them. The other little pieces placed 


at the beginning of Lyttelton's Works, are to be 
viewed only as proluſions and trials of ſkill, very 
merttorious, as the amuſement of a man of qua- 


lity, though by no means worthy of being praiſed 5 
as maſter-picces of compoſition. But ſurely it was 


great virtue in Lyttelton to ſpend his youth in 


ſuch employment, while thoſe of his age, rank, 


and proſpects, were uſually engaged in all the fol- 

lies and vices of vain-glorious diflipation. | 
| he Perfian Letters do not exceed mediocrity, 

The plan, though by no means novel, afforded 


ſcope for wit, humour, and ingenious ſatire. But 
there is little in the Perſian Letters, which a man of 


common abilities aud common obſervation could 
not have produced. The book, however, has been 
popular among the young and ſuperficial ; though 
the ob ervations in it are fo trite and obvious, as 
not to attach the minds of thoſe who are deeply 


read either in learning or in life. 


The Obſervations on the Converſion and Apoſtle- 


ſhip of St. Paul, are ſo excellent in their deſign, 


and ſo able 1 in the execution, that they entitle the 
55 author 
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author to a high rank among thoſe writers whom 
I call the lay-divines of this country. , I think Lyt. 
telton's genius was formed for divinity ; and I can- 
not but wiſh that he had taken orders, and become 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 'The church would 
have found in him an able advocate with his pen, 
and a ſhining ornament by his example. Dr. John- 
ſon, always a zealous friend to religion, does juſtice 
to the Obſervations on St. Paul, by ſaying of them, 
that they form a treatiſe to which infidelity has 
never been able to fabricate a ſpecious anſwer, 

Such advocates for the faith as Lord Lyttelton, 
always carry great weight, excluſively of the in- 
trinſic force of their arguments; becauſe they are 
ſuppoſed to be free from profeſſional prejudice, and 
the bias of temporal advantage. Locke, Addiſon, 
Nelſon, Weſt, and Lyttelton, are volunteers in the 
church militant, whoſe proweſs excited by principle 
alone, and ariſing from conviction of a righteous 
cauſe, entitles them to be conſidered among the 
moſt glorious ſoldiers of Jeſus Chriſt, If Lyttel- 


ton had written nothing elſe but the Obſervations 
on St. Paul's Converſion, his fame would have 
been founded on a firmer baſis than it ſtands upon 


at preſent. That foundation is of marble, Some 
of his other works are formed of too flight and 
perithable materials to ſupport a fabric defigned 
for poſterity. 
The Dialogues of the dead have been much ce- 
lebrated; but inclined as I am to favour the repu- 
tation af their author, I cannot help agreeing with 
the judicious critics who think that they are two 
little laboured ; and that they are ſuch as a man of 
moderate abilities and reading might have written 
without much ſtudy, 


of Lucian, the grace of Fontenelle, nor the florid 
. beauties of Fenelon, Like the Perſian Letters, they 


appear 


They have neither the wit 
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appear to be beſt calculated for the young and ſu- 


perficial. The three Dialogues by that highly ac- 


compliſhed lady, Mrs. Montagu, have, I think, 


more ſpirit than any in the collection. 
The parliamentary ſpeeches exhibit little to in- 


tereſt the reader, ſince the queſtions which gave 


riſe to them have ceaſed to be controverted. They 
cannot be claſſed with the remains of ancient elo- 
quence. They have nothing to be blamed, nor 
much to be commended. They diſplay marks of 


an honeſt and good mind, which the old rheto- 


ricians have ſaid is the firſt quality of an orator, 
and they betray no want of competent ability. 

The Biographical Prefacer has given no opinion 
of the Hiſtory of Henry the ſecond, He has con- 
fined his narrative to the recital of a few trifling 


circumſtances attending the publication of it; ſuch 


as argue an exceſs of timidity in the hiſtorian, con- 
cerning the reception of his book ; but ſuch as do 


not affect the merits of the biſtory, any otherwiſe, 


than as they ſeem to imply ſome degree of weak- 


neſs in the mind of the author. 
As Johnſon ſays nothing of this book, it is pro- 
bable that he had not read it; and indeed it is 
_ uninviting to claſſical ſcholars, however it 


may pleaſe the antiquary. It is however greatly 
laboured. There is an abundance of matter, the 
reſult of curious reſearch, But the ſtyle, though 


clear and eaſy, is not animated with the Roman 


ſpirit, nor elevated with claſſical dignity, It is, 


therefore, not much read by thoſe who read for 
other pleaſure beſides that which ariſes from hiſ- 


torical information. It is, however, intrinſically 
valuable; and becomes more eſtimable, when con- 
ſidered as the voluminous production of a man in 


that rank of life which Is expoſed to all the tempta- 
tions of indolence, if not to thoſe of vicious ex, 


travagance. 
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travagance. Such a hiſtory from any man would hare 


been highly reſpectable but from an opulent peer, 
and a man of faſhion, it affords ſo good an exam- 
ple to the great, that it ought to be commended 
with every praiſe that does not amount to an un- 
juſt and adulatory encomium. It is the work of 
a man of ſenſe and parts, if not of great genius; it 


is the work of a good man and a patriot, endez- 


vouring to diffuſe the love of virtue and of liberty, 

I imagined it to be the work, on which the Author 
deſired to build that fame which was to deſcend to 
future ages. He meant it as a monument durable 
as braſs z but I doubt whether it will ſtand againſt 
the attacks of time. 

The Poems of Lord Lyttelton are, for the moſt 
part, merely the juvenile amuſements of a poliſhed 
mind, enjoying and improving the happy opportu- 
nities of a learned leiſure. Though they reach not 
ſublimity of excellence, they diſplay a ſufficient de- 

ree of beauty to prove that their Author could 
1 done better, if he had applied the whole force 
of his mind to them, and if he had made poetry his 


ſtudy rather than his idle diverſion. They have 


been much read, and are ſtill favourites amon 
thoſe who admire the mild efforts of the gentle 
muſe. To judge of their merits fairly, a reader 
ſhould conſider the poetry that preceded, rather 
than that which has been ſubſequent to them, 
They have however a ſmoothneſs of verſification, 
and a tenderneſs of ſentiment, which muſt pleaſe 
_ the ear and the heart. Thoſe who are in ſearch 


of deep pathos and exalted grandeur, muſt have 


recourſe to the Miltons and Shakeſpeares ; but thoſe 
_who deſire ſoft elegance, grace, and ſentiment, will 


end what they with for in the ee play- 


"things « of Lord Lyttelton. 
Having 
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Having thus taken a tranſient view of the writer, 
[ proceed to conſider the man. 

His youth appears to have been regular and 
virtuous, from the letters to his father, which are 
highly reſpectful; and in a ſtyle very different from 
that of the libertine, and the extravagant young 
man of faſhion and quality. I think they bear in- 
ternal evidence that he was a good ſon. 

That he was a good huſband, there is every rea- 
ſon to believe, from the ſorrow which he felt 
at the loſs of his firſt wife. She died after living 
with him five years, in a ſtate of happineſs, ſaid to 
have been rarely exceeded in the nuptial ſtate. 
« He ſolaced his grief,” as Johnſon rather flight- 
ingly obſerves, © by writing a long poem to her 
« memory.” That poem is certainly full of tender 
ſegtiment, and ſcems to have come immediately 
from the heart of a diſconſolate and undiſſembling 


mourner. Johnſon himſelf did not lament the loſs 


of his Tetty, in a manner ſo pleaſing, or which bore 
ſtronger marks of ſincere affection. | 

The ſecond marriage of Lord Lyttelton was not 
ſo productive of happineſs as the firſt ; but the 
cauſe is not, I believe, publicly recorded, if it 1s 
clearly aſcertained. 

That he was a kind and indulgent father, 
there is every reaſon to believe, though his ſon was 
imprudent and unfortunate. 

In public life, he was a warm friend to liberty, 
an indefatigable man of buſineſs, a patron of letters, 
a5 appears in the inſtances of Mallet and Thomſon, 
and in every reſpect a good citizen, actuated by 
generous, wiſe, and patriotic principles, 

Conſidering the whole of his character, I may 
pronounce that he was an ornament to the peerage, 
aud an honour to his age. 

If Lord LytteRon does not poſſeſs the very firſt 
. N rank 
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rank among men, it is not through a defect of great 
virtues, noble principles, and philanthropic pur. 
poſes; but from a want of that robuſt vigour, and 
that fervent ardour of genius, which nature mn: 
ſupply, and art can only direct and improve, Let 
him be compared as a peer, a patriot, a philoſopher, 
and a man, to his celebrated contemporary, Lord 
Cheſterfield. By the herd of worldlings and wit. 
lings, the preference will undoubtedly be given to 
Lord Cheſterfield ; but men of ſolid ſenſe and en. 
larged views, men of good hearts, lovers of man- 
kind more than lovers of vanity and ſordid intereſt, 
will unite their ſuffrages in favour of Lord Lyt- 
telton. They will aſk, in reviewing them together, 
whoſe examples and precepts are molt likely to be 
moſt beneſical to ſociety, thoſe of the tutor of dif. 
ſimulation, or thoſe of him who taught and prac- 
tiſed what he taught, in ſpite of faſhion and pre- 
. judice, the love of truth, virtue, and chriſtianity ? 
It would be an affront, to mankind to offer a for- 
mal anſwer to this inquiry, _ — 3 
But there are many, among whom I am ſorry 
to have been obliged to enumerate Johnſon, whs 
have derogated from the character of Lyttelton, 
by a diſreſpectful mention of his name, his writ- 
ings, and his conduct. Johnſon was influenced by 
ſome degree of jealouſy to deſpiſe one, whom, as 
he wrote at the ſame time with himſelf, though m 
an inferior manner, he could not but confider as a 
rival in the conteſt for fame, Others are enemies 
to the memory of Lyttelton, for no other reaſon 
than becauſe they are enemies to virtue, Such per- 
ſons endeavour to throw contempt on his writing, 
by repreſenting the author as weak and vain, It 
they faintly allow him to have been a good man, 
the conceſſion is made with an expreſſive ſneer. 
The detraction of perſons who are — —. 0 
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deeply corrupted to ſee and admire the charms of a 
virtuous and religious character, deſerves to be 
treated with that contempt, which they are en- 
deavouring to fix on a man deſerving of honour: 
and every effort ſhould be made to recommend ſuch 
an example as Lyttelton's, to the riſing generation 
of nobility, who ſhould be taught, while they ſhun 
his weakneſſes, to aſpire at equalling and ſurpaſſing 
his moral and intellectual excellence. 


223 


3 


— 


Ev. L. oN ' THE LITERARY CHARACTER 
| OF JULIUSCASAR, 


— 
— 


ULIUS CASAR, like the greater part of men 
J diſtinguiſhed by genius, began to diſplay his in- 


ventive powers in the pleaſant walks of poeſy. In 


early youth he wrote a Tragedy called OEdipus, and 
the Praiſe of Hercules, which I imagine was a kind 
of epic poem; but Auguſtus prohibited the publi- 


cation of them both, leſt they ſhould expoſe any 


marks of juvenile imperfection, and diſgrace the 
imperial family. It ſhould be mentioned allo, as an 
inſtance of Julius Cæſar's induſtry, that he compiled 


a a volume, to which he gave the name of Dicta col- 


ledlanca, conſiſting of the remarkable apophthegms 
of remarkable men. Auguſtus ſuppreſſed this alſo, 
from a ſcrupulous regard for the honour of the 
houſe of Cæſar. „„ 

One cannot help wiſhing that the juvenile pro- 
auctions of ſo diſtinguiſhed a man, had been pre- 
ſerved as curioſities, Though they might not have 
been exempt from the defects of immature judg- 
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ment, there is every reaſon to conjecture that the 
abounded in elegance. | 

At a later period, this .great man wrote a poem, 
entitled 1er, or the Itinerary. It gave an account 
of his expeditious progreſs from Rome to Hiſpaniz 
ulterior; and was probably in the ſtyle and manner 
of Horace's Aer Brundufum., 5 

I am the rather induced to believe that Casa 
wrote in the Horatian manner ſermoni propriora, be- 
cauſe the little ſpecimen which remains of Cz{ir'; 
Poetry is in that ſtyle, It is the well-known frag- 

ment on Terence, preſerved by Donatus. 


Tu quoque, tu in ſummis, O dimidiate Menander, &c. 


In the dialogue of an admirable author on the 
cauſes of the corruption of eloquence, there is 
paſſage which reflects but little honour on Cæſar a; 
a poet. Cæſar and Brutus, ſays he, wrote verſe 
and depoſited them in libraries; they did not make 
better verſes than Cicero, but yet more happils, 
_ ſince fewer knew that they made them at all. N 

melius quam Cicero, at felicius, quia it:s fecifſe pauctores 
cunt. | | | No” 
Czſar's verſes, it is probable, were not very ſtrik- 
ing, as may be collected from an anecdote recorded 
of them by Plutarch. When Cæſar was taken by 
pirates, he ſolaced himſelf in his diſagreeable ſitu- 
ation, by compoſing orations and verſes. He read 
his verſes to his captors, hoping to receive the flat 
tering tribute of their applauſe z but the hardy ad- 
venturers had no ear for verſe. Cæſar gave way t0 
a momentary reſentment, called them ſtupid bar- 
barians, and aftirmed that they deſerved <rucifixion. 
It cannot be ſuppoſed that he revenged the mort! 
_ fication his pride received, in a manner fo tyran- 
nical; but it is ſaid that, as ſoon as he was liberate, 
he ordercd the poor pirates to be nailed to the _ 
| | ruC's 
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Crucifixion, it is to be hoped, was a puniſhment 
tor the want of honeſty, and not of taſte. 
Notwithſtanding this vindictive ſpirit, it would 
have been happy if this ambition had been poctical 
rather than political. It might have ſaved the deluge 
of blood through which he waded to empire. Ac- 
cording to his own confeſſion, the conqueſt of 
Gaul occaſioned the loſs of one million tas hundred 
thouſand lives; ; and it is ſuppoſed, that the civil wars 
in which he was engaged, deſtroyed an equal num- 
ber. Dreadful effects of pride! wo millions four 


hundred thouſand lives deſtroyed by one man! Re- 


mar kable inſtance of the inſtability of human gran- 
deur! for he enjoyed the N poſſeſlion of 
his power on ly five months 

But the preſent buſineſs is to conſider Cæſar in 
the light of a ſcholar, not as a ſoldier. If his cha- 
racer as a poet is diſputable, his talents as an ora- 
tor, and his learning and ſagacity as a philoſopher, 
xe highly and juſtly eſteemed. By a rare union of 
lifferent abilities he excelled at once in the elegance 
ek polite letters, and in the leverer department of 
recondite ſcience. 

As an orator, Cicero places him in the frft rank; 
and Quintilian thinks he would have rivalled 
Cicero, had he devoted his abilities to the roſtrum 
or tribunal. The elegance of his language was the 
peculiar excellence which diſtinguiſhed him as an 
orator, He was more attic than Cicero; and if 
he bad tranſmitted his beſt orations down to poſ- 
terity, Cicero would not have ſtood alone at the 
head of Roman orators. Cicero himſelf generouſly 
extols him, and thinks him equal to thoſe who had 
made the ſtudy of eloquence the buſineſs of their 
ves. 

But eloquence was cultivated by Cæſar only in. 
'ubſervience to his ambition, He knew that the 
riumviri, in the plenitude of their uſurping power, 

N 3 could 
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ccu'd cut off the heads and hands of mere orator, 
and nail them to the roſtrum. He knew, that 
though Cicero inculcated the doctrine that arms 
ſhould yield to the gown, and the laurel to the 
tongue, it was the ſword and the axe which, in his 
time, carried all before it. 

Amidſt all the turbulence of ambition, ſo ex- 
tenſive was his capacity, that he found both time 
and inclination to write two books, addrefled to 
Cicero, on the cool and diſpaſſionate ſubjects of 
_ grammatical analogy. In the dedication, he paid 
Cicero a great compliment, though, if we may 
judge from his own conduct, it was inſincere. He 
congratulated the orator on having obtained a lau- 
rel more honourable than all military triumph, as it 
was more plorious to extend the limits of the Ro- 
man genius, than of the empire. 

Cæſar wrote two books in oppoſition to Ciceros 
Laus Catonis, in which Cato Uticenſis had been 
celebrated with all the warmth of panegyric. Cafar 
conſidered the praiſe of Cato as a reflection on 
himſelf, and publiſhed his anſwer in two orations, 
to which he gave the name,  Anti-Catones. 

The ſpeeches were in the form of accuſations be. 
fore a judge; and, I believe, they were conducted 
with temper, for Cæſar praiſes Cato in the midit of 
his invective. He was too much maſter of his 
temper to ſuffer it to be indecently diſturbed by 
critical controverſy, and he was ſufficiently politic 
to know, that to deny a merit which was become 
notorious, would injure the cauſe of which he had 
undertaken the defence. 5 
One of the principal topics of Cæſar's ſatire was 
Cato's ebriety. But he relates an anecdote of it 
which redounds to the honour .of Cato's general 
character. Cato returning one morning from a 
convivial meeting, in a ſtate of inebriation, was _ 
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ty ſome young men, who were determined to ſee 
whom they had encountered. They uncovered his 
face, and found it Cato. They no ſooner ſaw him 
than they bluſhed on their own account, for hav- 

ing taken ſuch a liberty with ſo great a man, You 
would have imagined that they had been detected 
in an improper ſtate by Cato, and not Cato by 
them; ſo great was their confuſion : and hence it 
it is evident, that in the midſt of drunkeneſs, Cato's 
character was reſpectable, and retained the dignity 
of ſuperior virtue, Cæſar could not have paid 
Cato a greater compliment, or allowed him more 
perſonal authority, than by relating this ſtory, in 
which Cato, even when diveſted of his reaſon by 
exceſs, was yet an awful character, | 

I imagine Cæſar, in the liberality and urbanity of 
a cultivated mind, conducted this controverſy in a 
good-humoured manner, and rather more for the 
pleaſure and amuſement of it, than than from a re- 


ſentful deſire to detract from Cato, whom his ene- 


mies allowed to be a good man and a good citizen. 
Every one knows that he was fond of wine; and 
Horace ſeems to think that his virtue, by which is 
meant his manly ſpirit, acquired warmth from the 
juice of the grape. : 
| Narratur et priſci Catonis 
| Spe mero caluille virtus, 
The effect of Cæſar's knowledge in aſtronomy is 
felt at this hour, in the reformation of the Calen- 


dar. Cæſar is repreſented in Lucan, as ſaying of 


himſelf, 


media inter przlia ſemper 
Steliarum cœlique plagis ſuperiſque vacavi. 


Ile was a lover of the ſcience, and excelled in it; 
but there is reaſon to believe, that, in the Julian 
Calendar, he was afliſted or directed by Sotigenes, 


N 4 
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the aſtronomer, who had derived his knowledge 
from the banks of the Nile, It is probable that 
ſuperſtition, and not ignorance only, prevented the 
reformation from taking place, before Cæſar gave it 
the ſanction of his authority, and received in return, 
the whole honour of the invention. 

Cæſar's Commentaries are too well known to 
admit of much animadverſion upon them. They 
are evidently formed on the model of Xenophon's 
 Anabaſis. Their language is pure, and flows with 
that eaſe and perſpicuity, which has induced readers 


unanimouſly to compare it to a gentle and beautiful | 


river, whoſe ſurface is ſmooth, and waters pel- 
lucid. They who lament the want of political ob- 
ſervations in them, and of maſterly ſtrokes of ani- 
mated eloquence, ſhould remember, that Cæſar pro- 
feſſed only to write commentaries, and not a juſt 
and legitimate hiſtory, CO 
There is not much remaining of this great man's 
compoſition +; but there is enough to induce us 
to lament that he did not uſe the pen more than 
the ſword. Poggius maintains, with great force 


of argument, that in military merit, his firſt ob- 


ject, he was greatly inferior to Scipio. 

Pliny the elder ſeems to think vigour of mind 
the diſtinguiſhing character of Cæſar. He mcars 
not firmneſs and reſolution only; but a pecu- 
liar celerity and irreſiſtable force, which can be 
compared to nothing more aptly than to fire. He 


could, at the ſame time, read and write, and liſten 


with attention. He has been known to dictate to 


. Juſtam leg itinamgue hiſtoriam : a claſſical mode of expreſſion: 


but naturalized by Biſhop Warburion and Biſhop Hurd. | 
+ Beſides thoſe already mentioned, Cæſar wrote the following 
works, which are loſt —Nine capital Orations, beſides ſome ſmaller 
ones, on particular occaſions ; ſeveral books of Epiſtles, at lealt bx» 
teen; Libri Auſpiciorum, Auguralia ; and lome affim that he tranls 
Jated Aratus's Phanomena. Other things ate attributed to him, 
put; it is ſuppoled, erroneouſly, | | 155 
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his amanuenſes fix or ſeven letters at once, Who 
but muſt lament that ambition ſtole him from the 
Muſes ? He might have fpent all his fire, and ac- 
quired immortal fame, in compoſing an epic poem, 
or the hiſtory of his country, without ſhedding a 
drop of blood, or breaking one widow's or orphan's 
heart; and with the praiſe and delight of all poſ- 
terity. | 


r * *. .. et. ln dit. - «at. hott. td * — 
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EV. LI. oN THE XASOPIAN FABLES AS 
A SCHOOL BOOK FOR VERY YOUNG 
CHILDREN. 


m— 
— 


THINK it may admit of a doubt, whether the 
preſenting of the common fables, which are 
called AEſopian, to infant minds, is the moſt eligi- 
ble mode of communicating thoſe firſt ideas, which 
are ſaid to be of the greateſt conſequence, and of 
the longeſt duration. 5 | 

object not to the moral, which is excellent, if 
the child could find it out: but the child thinks of 
nothing but the narrative, and perhaps, in the 
childiſh age, ought to think of nothing elſe. 
What has the infant of ſix or ſeven years to do 
with the cunning maxims of the world? The great 
buſineſs is, at that time, to open the mind in the 
pleaſanteſt manner, by repreſenting agreeable 
images, and by exciting and pratifying curioſity. 

Ihe images of animals, dogs, horſes, bulls, pea- 
cocks, are very agreeable to children; and as fa- 
bles exhibit ſuch images, they are ſo far proper 
for their elementary inſtruftion, But the objec- 


tion is to that ſhocking violation of truth and 


nature, which repreſents the irrational and mute 
N 5 creation 
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creation reaſoning and converſing by articulate 
language“. > 

Children naturally love truth, and when they 
read a ſtory, their firſt queſtion is, whether it is 
true? If they find it true, they are pleaſed with 
it; if not, they value it but little, and it ſoon be- 
comes inſipid. But they either immediately know 
that a ſtory, in which a dog or a horſe is repre- 
ſented ſpeaking, is falſe; or if they believe it true, 
it contradicts their experience, and confounds all 
their ideas, ſo that they hardly know how to truſt 
the evidence of their ſenſes, 

The reaſoning and converſation of irrational ani- 
mals raiſe them to a level with the human ſpecies; 
and if children are to reſpect reaſon and ſpeech as 
moſt excellent gifts, they will, in their imagina- 
tions, honour the cock, the wolf, and the fox, as 
much as man, or elſe degrade man to the rank of 
the cock, the wolf, and the fox. 

Is zoology a valuable part of knowledge, and 
confeſſedly uſeful and pleaſing to children? Then 
why miſlead them in their firſt ideas of animals 
around them, by attributing to animals not only 
ſpeech and reaſon, but a thouſand actions, inſtincts, 
and contrivances, totally different from thoſe which 
are natural ? : 5 

While I am writing, I open Croxall, and ] fee a 
print of a cat hanging by the hinder legs, on a peg, 
and pretending to be dead, in order to entice the 
mice to come down, A child of ſtrong ſenſe will 
ſay, How could a cat tie her hinder legs together 
in ſuch a manner as to hang herſclf up as repre- 


ſented? and have cats ſuch refined ſubtilty? I 


mention this inſtance out of a hundred others, 
merely becauſe I accidently open the book at that 


* Quodcunque oſtendis mihi ſic incredulus odi, Hoe 


fable, 


fable, As the cat is an animal with which children 


now in uſe, is genera!ly above the comprehenſion 


they are chiefly deſigned. 


His book is nauſeouſly vulgar, and fit only for the 
applications. They are, indeed, ſeldom read by 


are too long, and too badly written, to ſerve for the 


have anſwered the purpoſe much better, 


c upon a dunghill for ſomething to entertain 


. . 
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are in general well acquainted, any unnatural re- 
preſentation of it, will immediately be detected and 
deſpiſed, | 

The ſtyle and language of all the Aſopian [ ables 


of thoſe by whom alone they are read. Croxall's 

is at the ſame time a very mean ſtyle. Dodſley's 
indeed, is a far better; but, in ſearch of fine lan- 
guage, he has deviated greatly from ſimplicity, and 
rendered his fables unintelligible to thoſe for * 


L'Eſtrange's vulgarity, indelicacy, and fooliſh po- 
litics, deſervedly condemn his book to oblivion. 


jakes. I cannot admire either his or Croxall's 
children, and ſerve only to ſwell the volumes. They 


inſtruction of young ſcholars. Two or three lines 
of application, in the manner of Phædrus, would 


As to the propriety of Croxall's language, that I 
may not be thought to chuſe the worſt ſpecimens, 
[ will quote three or four lines of his firſt fable, and 
leave it to the reader to judge how well it is adapted 
to children. 

« A briſk young cock,” ſays he, « in company 
« with two or three pullets, his miſtreſſes, raking 


« them with, happened to ſcratch up a jewel. He 
ec knew wiet it was well enough,” &c. I ſay nothing 
of the abſurdity of giving children an idea that a 
cock © knows what a jewel is well enough.” I only 
animadvert on the ordinary mode of expreſſion, 
It aims at humour without reaching it; and i is to- 
20 deſtitute of that elegant ſimplicity, in which a 

5 N 6 narra- 
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narrative of this kind ſhould be preſented to Thil- 
dren, It were caſy to fill a volume with the 
1 and abſurdities of Croxalbs Aſopian 
ables. 


Hut yet, for want of a better, this book, with 


tain children. All I contend for is, that it is not 
adapted to the uſe of children by the author, nei- 
ther is it, in itſelf, fit for them. It is at once too 
high and too low for their purpoſe. 

Are Gay's fit for children ? Not for very young 
ones. They are far above their comprehenſion. 
They are not entirely intelligible to children under 
twelve or fourteen, unleſs in rare caſes of prema- 


children at that period, when the mind, like the 

roſebud, is half cloſed and half expanded. 
Fables are proper; but what fables? Only thoſe 
among the Aſopian, in which the animals do not 
ſpeak, and do not act inconſiſtently with their na- 
ture. 

But by fables, I mean, what the word properly 
means, /ories in general, and not thoſe of Aſop 
only. "Thoſe of A ſop, after all that has been fail 
on the propriety of children's reading them, arc 


addreſſed to men on momentous occaſions, They 


very ſage and important inſtruction which their 
inventors intended to convey in this artful and in- 
ſinuating mode. 

I recommend fables of another kind, for the pur- 
poſe of initiation; that is, Zales, which paint pic- 
tures in the imagination, affect the heart, excitc 
laughter, or powerfully intereſt and indulge cu- 
Potty. 


the help of the wooden cuts, has ſerved to enter- 


ture improvement and ſagacity. But ſome book is 
wanted that ſhall be in general calculated for all 


fitter for men than children, and were originally 


are ſeldom read by children, ſo as to afford the 


It 
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If it ſhould be aſked, Where ſuch are to be 


found; I cannot immediately anſwer: but I can 
ſay, without heſitation, who could compoſe them 
with judgment and genius. The reader will con- 
jecture that I mean that lady who publiſhed ſome 
admirable Leſſons and Hymns for Children *. Al- 
moſt every word in thoſe books is zudiciouſiy ſe- 
lected, and they are ſo entertaining, that children 
read without conſidering them as a taſk, juſt as 
they ſhould do; the delight beguiling the labour, 


Studio fallente lahorem, =. Wer #, 


A volume of fables by that lady, conſiſting of 
the beſt and moſt rational of the Aſopian, and of 
other entertaining narratives, whether with a wo- 
ral expreſſed or not, would be a moſt valuable pre- 
ſent to the riſing generation. One would almoſt 
wiſh for infancy again, for the pleaſure of reading 
it, and eſcaping dull leflons in ſpelling books, dull 
fables in Croxall, and a hundred other diſmal and 
dreary moralities, which have little other tendency 
than to make the young mind loath the fight of a 
book, and hate thoſe things which, properly ma- 
naged, afford an exquilite delight, by Painting to 
the imagination and gratifying curioſity. 


= * 
w — 
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® Printed for Johnſon — Mrs. Trimmer's and the late 
Mr. Day's books have a great deal of merit in this way, 
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Ev. LII. on ThE LITERARY CHARACTER 
| OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 


Ingenii largitor venter. 


| HE old ſaying wvexatio dat intelletum *, I am 

* ſorry to obſerve, ſcems to have received 

ſome confirmation from the inſtances of many in- 
genious men}, worthy of a better fate. To the 
diſtreſſes which poets have felt, are often attributed 
the fineſt of their poems; but, perhaps, it may be 
juſtly urged, that their induſtry, and not their abi- 
lities, was increaſed or excited by diſtreſs. This 
indeed is partly true, but not entirely. They muſt 
have had abilities inherent in them, or they could 
not have been excited; according to that vulgar 
obſervation, that it is impoſſible to get blood out of 
a a ſtone: but at the ſame time, there is every reaſon 
to believe that their abilities were actually im- 
proved by that thoughtfulneſs and attention which 
diſtreſs has a tendency to produce, 

And yet, with reſpect to poetry, a diverſity of 
opinions prevail on the effects of diſtreſs: for 
while the author in my motto ſays, that hunger 
gives ingenuity, another informs us, that the mind 
muſt be free from anxiety in order to make good 
verſes, nor be troubled with the care of procuring 
| a blanket. Horace has his belly-full of wine and 


Vexation improves the underſtanding. 
I Digni meliore fato, 


dainties 
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dainties when he calls on the name of Bacchus with 


all the frantic enthuſiaſnrof poetry *. 

I am afraid Juvenal, who is rather given to de- 
clamation, aſſerted this doctrine without a due at- 
tention to actual experience: for in his time, as 


well as ours, poverty ſeems to have had a favourable 


influence on poetry. Many inſtances may be pro- 
duced of this truth in the annals of modern lite- 
rati; and I believe we may add to the number the 
name of Oliver Goldſmith. 

From his want of attention to that economy 
which dunces often pay, and are very happy in 
conſequence of it, he ſpent his life in penury, But 
his mind was rich, and diſpenſed a portion of its 


opulence to provide ſuſtenance for its partner, 'To 


his diſtreſſes the literary world is indebted for a few 
very fine compoſitions. In the {ſchool of affliction 


he learned to feel, or at leaſt to exerciſe thoſe feel- 


ings which his writings expreſs with ſo much ſen- 


ſibility. His genius was called forth by want; and 


when once he began to feel his ſtrength, he re- 
lied on it for ſupport. He who writes for ſupport, 
will often write when neceſſity urges, rather than 
when genius impels, and the conſequence will be 
a great inequality. 

Goldſmith, though a good writer in proſe, ap- 
pears to me to owe his moſt ſolid reputation to 
poetry. 

Edwin and Angelina is one of the moſt popular 


pieces in the language; perhaps it ſtands next 


in the favour of the people to Gray's delightful 
Elegy. its general reception proves that its beau- 


* Anxietate carens animus verſus facit, omnis acerbi 
Impatiens, nec de lodoice paranda 
Soll icitus ; ſatur eſt cum UcitHoratius, Euce » 
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ties are generally felt, and need not be pointed out 
by the ſubtle remarks of critical reſinement. The 
language and ſentiments are delicate. The ſenti- 
ments came from a tender heart, and the language 
was dictated by a moſt elegant taſte, Who but 
muſt lament that he who felt ſo tenderly, and 
-wrote ſo ſweetly, often wanted a ſhilling to pro- 
vide him with his daily bread. But he was com- 
paſſionate to every child of misfortune, and gene- 
rous beyond the rules of prudence, 

For to the houſe] ſs child of want 

His door was open ſtill, 


And, though his portion was but ſcant, 
He gave it with good will. 


In the Traveller he adopts a different ſtyle of 
poetry; but in the ſtrong and nervous language of 
a Dryden, a Tickel, or of an Addiſon (in his letter 
to Lord Hallifax), he exhibits the ſame fine vein of 
exquilite ſenlibility. | 

Ihe firſt ten lines conſtitute a poetical paragraph 
not ofren exceeded in mapniſicence of {tyle and 
tenderneſs of affection, by any verſes in the Englitt 
language; and the ſubſequent paſſages are ſeldom 
inferior in ſtrength, and often excced it in imagery. 
The whole breathes a manly ſpirit, and a love of 
human nature, of liberty, and of his country. It is 
one of thoſe poems which, among the numbers 

which daily fink in the gulph of oblivion, will glide 
along the ſtream of time to late poſterity. It is 
formed to be placed in the rank of claſſics, becauſe 
it addreſſes at once the boſom and the fancy. Such 
feelings are raiſed by it, as muſt pleaſe always and 
univerſally; and this is indeed the effect of all the 
works which live and flouriſh in ages diſtant from 
their production, when the arts of conciliating fa. 
vour and exciting attention, and when partiality 

and perſonal intereſt operate no more, 
Next 
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Next in reputation to the Traveller, ſtands his 
Deſerted Village. The ſubject did not requre ſo 
nervous a ſtyle as the Traveller; but it required 
ſweetneſs, tenderneſs, ſimplicity; and in theſe moſt 
delightful graces it richly abounds. The poet every 
where diſplays in it a zeal for the happineſs of 
mankind in the lower ranks of ſociety, and a de- 
teſtation of that pride, vice, and luxury, and of 
thoſe deviations from nature and primitive timpli- 
city, which enormous opulence contributes to in- 
troduce. 

The verſiſication bas in it ſomething original. 
It is excellently adapted to the {ubject, though it is 
unlike that of Pope, Dryden, or any predeceſſor. 
There is ſomething in its low remarkably pathe- 
tic. It came from the heart; and the imagination 
only added the beautiful 8 of . co- 
louring. | 

The public who, in a length of time, are 1 
' found to decide with ſolidity of Jen; though 
often too haſty in their firſt applauſe, have ſelected 
all the more ſtriking paſſages of the poem, and al- 
molt committed them to niemory. The village 
prcacher, the village ſchoolmaſter, and the village 
alchouſe, are drawn with affection, and have re- 
commended themſelves to the attention of every 
ſympathizing reader. 

I have known faſtidious critics of reputed learn- 
ing, who pretended that they could fee no ſuperior 
excellence in theſe poems, and ſuggeſted that the 
popularity of a poem was in their minds a ſuſpicious 
circumſtance, and led them to conclude, primd facie, 
that it was of little intrinſic value. But it may be 
fairly concluded that ſuch perſons, actuated by 
envy, undervalue what they have been unable to 
obtain; and, like the fox in the fable, ſtigmatize, 
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as unworthy their endeavours, the grapes which 
they cannot reach. 

Men of logical and mathematical heads are apt 
to view a poem principally with an eye to its plan, 
to the mechanical circumſtances of method, and 


the regular diſpoſition of the component parts; 


but ſuch perſons have indeed no juſter idea of real 
beauty in a poem, than a common ſtonemaſon or 
bricklayer, who-works by rule and line, of magni. 
ficence and grace in a fine piece of architecture. 

A poem is indeed the more perfect, the more 
regular its plan; but there are graces beyond the 


reach of art, and theſe will fully compenſate, when 


they abound, for the want of mechanical regu— 


larity. Horace ſays, in the ſtyle of critical legiſ- 
lation, 


Dulcia ſunto. 


Let poems give pleaſure and they will be read, 


white critics rail unheard or unregarded. 
Goldſmith was buried in Poet's Corner, and he 


is chiefly to be conſidered as a poet; for though his 


proſe is animated, and contains many fine images 
expreſſed in vivid language, yet it is incorrect and 
unequal, the haſty production of neceſſity working 
againſt inclination. 

His Citizen of the World has, with many good 


papers, many abſurd ones, and many written in a 
careleſs manner. It will never hold a diſtinguiſhed 


place in a ſelect library. 

Some of his Eſſays are beautiful. There is a de- 
ticacy of phraſe, and a tenderneſs of affection in 
many of them, and the author has attempted hu— 
mour on ſeveral ſubjects with ſucceſs ; but here ailo 
is fomething of Inequality incorrectneſs, and ab- 


ſurdity. 


As a dramatiſt, his g genius Ve erged to the farcical. 


His 
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His Vicar of Wakefield I think the beſt of his pro- 
ſaic writings. It ſpeaks to the heart, and cauſes 
ſuch an intereſt, as leads the underſtanding to con- 
nive at a very great degree of improbability. 

The Hiſtories of Greece, Rome, and England, 
are merely compilations, haſtily finiſhed for the 
temporary ſupply of money; and though they are 
not without animated paſſages, cannot be raiſed 
higher in the ſcale of literature than the rank of 
ſchool books. 555 

Goldſmith had a great taſte for natural hiſtory, 
and wiſhed, as I heard him ſay, to write ſomething 
in the manner of the elder Pliny. But he had not 
a ſufficient ſhare of ſcience to qualify him for the 
performance. In his Animated Nature, he there- 
fore had recourſe to compiling, and, I believe, de- 
ſcended to mere tranſlation, What he wrote him- 
ſelf diſplays his genius to advantage, but not his 
accuracy; and, upon the whole, he appears to have 
been more ſolicitous to write an entertaining than 
a ſolid book, It may pleafe and improve ſchool- 
boys and ſuperficial readers; but ſcholars and phi- 
loſophers will rather chuſe to draw from the foun- 
| tains which ſupplied his ſtream; a ſtream which, it 
muſt be confeſſed, in the preſent caſe, oftens runs 
like a ſhallow rivulet. 55 _ 
Mant made him write much, and rather on ſub- 
jects ſuggeſted by his paymaſters than by the un- 
biaſſed feelings of his own genius. The lumber of 
the compilations will fink in the gulph of oblivion ; 
but the poems will glide on to poſterity. Their ſtyle 
and pathos have been well imitated by Mr. Crabbe 
in his Village; nor is the loſs of a Goldſmith's de- 
ſcriptive and ſentimental ſtrain unſupplied by a 
Cowper, N | 
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Ev. LIII. ON $0ME REMARKABLE LATIN 
| EPIGRAMS. 


7 — 


— 


1 WAs lately reading an impaſſioned copy of _ 
in an epigrammatiſt, celebrated iu his time, one 

Bernardus Bauhuſius, and could not help being 
ſtruck with the impropriety of its concluſion. Al- 
ter the tendereſt exclamation it ends in a pun. The 
ſubject is Ecce himo, too ſerious an one to admit of 
witticiſm; and I believe the writer, in attempting, 
wit upon it, complied with the taſte of the times 
without the leaſt intention to be unbecomingly jo- 
cular, 


Ecce mens Jeſts pro me, livorque, cruorque, 
Er tabum, et ſanies! Feee homo, nullus homo! 
Eece homo, qui pro me! ——ſed flendum ct —ccurrite, 
o elli, ü | 
In duo flinina, na lumina, liquimini, 
Ire, piz guttæ, pallent's currite Tavis, 

Grandibus, indomitis, tatalicis lachrymis, | 
Quid? nondum ulla venit P ceflatis, lumina? ſaltem 
Ur ica ſaltem una, O guttula parva, veni. 

Me miſerum 178 ulla venit, nen proſilit ulla! 
O pie Chriſte, quis cit, quem tu ada mas f adamas. 


I add a few epigrams, from the ſame Ie 
who is now little known. for the entertainment of 
the claſſical reader, The following is on the three 
grand enemies of man, the World, the Fleſh, and 
the Devil, imitated, I think, by Parnell ; 


TEE 
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TRES HOMINIS HOSTES. 


Unum grammaticum, logicumque et rhetora vita: 
Hos modo vitarie*, cetera tuta tibi. 

Quis rhetor ?—Mungus ;—fallax logicus ?—Cacodamen z 
Semper declinans, eſt Caro, grammaticus. 


The following is a part of an epigram on the bed 
af rhe new-born infant Jeſus, and a curious ſpeci- 
men of the taſte of the times. The poet laments 
the coldneſs of the bed. 


IN LECTULUM DULCISSIVII INFANTIS JESU RECENS 
- NAT, 
Conte ſiniſtellam, dextellam, Jeſule, conde, 
Conc, puelle, aures, conde, pueile, caput, 
Oſcula, parvule, cende, labella, tenerrima conde, 
Hoc tege lumen ct hoc, hoc tege tempus et hoc. 
O ego, mi Tiſu, tuus O! ſi lectulus eſtem, 
Te, te ego, vel fuſo fanguine, ca facerem. 
Sic ego; ſed contra mater: “non ſanguine gaudet 
« Ille meus dulcis, melleus ille meus ; . 
% Poſcit aguam' —jani nunc dabimus, dulciſſime virgo, 
An multam ? © multam'' - num gelidam - calidam: 
Num du'cem ?—* ſalſam: — de flumine - lu tine“ — fonte? 
„ Fronts! — Ohe ſatis eſt, jam dabo, virgo, dabo.”” 


Who is not ready to ſay with the poet, Ohe ſatis 
ejt * 5 jy 

5 He thus concludes an epitaph on Arias Monta— 
nus, the celebrated linguiſt. After enumerating al- 
moſt all the known languages, in which he ſays 
Montanus was completely ſkilled, he adds well 
enough, 5 | 


Angelicam optavit linguam quoque diſcere; Chriſti 
Audliit, angelicum ſuſtulit inquè ehorum. 


But the grand effort of genius, on which the poet 
values himſelf not a little, is the following. It has 
been noticed in the Spectator. He calls it a verſe 
making one book, and a book conſiſting of one 
verſe, But I will give it and its title in the poet's 
own words: 5 

| „ Divx 
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« Divz, optimæ, maximzque matri virgini 
& Mariæ admirabilem hunc Unius libri verſum, 
« unus verſum librum, Chriſtianum Proteum, tot 
cc ora ſcilicet quot cœlum ſydera gerentem (verti 
cc enim poteſt millies, bis et vicies, ſenſu ſalvo et 
« heroici carminis lege) noſtri in cœli reginam af- 
ce fectus monumentum hoc ponimus ſempiternum : 


Tot tibi ſunt dites, virgo, quot fidera clo, 


&« In eodum hoc Proteo retrogrados verſus pœne 
«© centum eſt invenire.” 

Another, which he thinks a ſuperior effort, 
follows: 

« Deo optimo maximo, zterno Dei filio Chriſto 
« Jeſu mundi ſervatori Proteus e variis ſacrarum 
c literarum locis depromptus, priori longe admi- 


cc rabilior, nam ſenſu ſalvo, et heroici carminis 


6 lege, verti poteſt 3 628, 800, ſcilicit tricies, ſexies, 
cc centies, millies vicies octies millies et octin- 
cc genties. | 

Rex, dux, ſol, lex, lux, fons, ſbes, pax, mons, fetra, CnrnsTuLE, 
What a laborious calculatian for a poet! 

In a florid epigram, of ſome length, he gives his | 


heart to Chriſt, and exhorts the ſons of men to do 
_ likewiſe, concluding thus : 


Corda date. —O qui dat, quam fine corde Capie ! ! 


Of Bt. Stephen, who rejoiced while he was ſtoned, 
he ſays, 


Siccinè amat lapides ?—ſic certz—nonne Corong + 
Ornari multo pulchra velit Japide, 


His epigrammic remark on the phyſician, is 
not in a bad taſte: 
Res miſera medicus eſt, cui nunquame bens eſt 
Nik male lit quam plurimis, 1 5 


+ I, Co rr. | 


In 
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In his aſpirations after the heavenly flame, he 
exclaims, 


O amor! O deſiderium! mea fax, meus ignis 
Cur me fic uris? cur? quia tam procul es. 


The beggar's ſpeech is ſtriking : 
De Deo loquor libenter, non libenter audio. 


lis hint to a ſturdy beggar deſerves attention, 
from the mendicant order; 
Moſce, quid zra petis ? vili quid de Ab. vivis? 
Alcida nervos, ofla Milonis habes. 


Vah pudeat !—ſum panper, ais; mentire ; ſuperſunt 
En bini cenſus, dextra, ſiniſtra, tibi. 


The following, written under a half-length 
figure, contains a fine compliment : 


Dimidium pinxit quæ dextera Borromaum, 
Norat quod totum pingere nemo poteſt. 


Another good epitaph on Arias Montanus : 


Hoc Syrus in tumulo ﬆ, Hebreus, Greius, et Auſon 
Verus item, non teter et uſtus, Arabs. 

„ Quinque homines,“ irquis ne, lector, ſallere; nam que 
Gratus, is et Latins, qui Syrus he et Arabs, 

Hebrauſque, idem eſt; nemj è hic «ſt magnus Arias, 
Qui, patrid, unus homo; guingue ſed, ore, fuit. 


The uſe of religious love and fear: 


Ut ſugiam ſcehus omne, et amem ſuper omnia numen, 
Da mihi lræna, timor, da mihi calcar, amor. 


But I will add no more, leſt I weary the reader, 

whom I wiſh, for a moment, to amuſe. 
| Bernardus Bauhuſius, like moſt of the ſons of 
Loyola, poſſeſſed learning and ingenuity, and the 
abſurdities of his manner are to be attributed to 
the erroneous taſte of his age. There are ſome 
kinds of falſe wit as entertaining from their ab- 
ſurdity as the true, It is the mediocris poeta, the 
8 poet, the infipid r race who want ſenſe to 
be 
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be right, and ſprit to be wrong, whom Horace 
means when he ſays, neither gods nor men, nor 
the bookſellers ſhops can tolerate them, It would 
be injuſtice to Bauhuſius not to allow that he has 
many elegant lines and phraſes, and ſome epigrams 
in the truly claſſical taſte, with ſenſe and beauty 
in the beginning and middle, and with point at 
the end, 

I will diſmiſs this ſubject with the poet's own 
apology. | 

por AD MUSAM SUAM. 


Serpere te momi dicunt, nimiumque jacere, 
increpat et foccos ille vel ille tus, 

Ne tamen hoc tencras urat tibi, — Muſa, medullas, 
Serpunt et violæ et dulcia fragra jaeent. Rs 


The modern Latin poets, though at preſent neg- 


lected, were much read, and often imitated by 
Pope, Addiſon, Parnell, and moſt of the wits of 
their age. . 


— 


Ev. LIV. on THE MOST EFFECTUAL. 


MEANS OF PROMOTING SELF-COMPLAs 
CENCY. | 


— 


FTHERE is a kind of ſelf-complacency which 

ariſes ſolely from exceſſive ſelf-conceit. A 
perſon under the influence of this foible imagines 
every thing which he ſays or does excellent, and 
every thing that belongs to him ſuperior to the 
very ſame thing in the poſſeſſion of his neighbour. 
According to the common adage, his geeſe are all 


ſwans, This quality renders a man completely 


ridiculous, 


ot, 


wu We 
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ridicutous, and is indeed utterly inconſiſtent with 
good ſenſe and the obvious ſuggeſtions of common 


[1 
experience. ' 


But there is alſo another kind of ſelf-compla- 
cency, which is founded on ſolid and virtuous- 


principles, and is the cauſe of one of the moſt ſub- 


ſtantial ſatisfactions which human nature can enjoy. 


mean to enumerate a few of the means which 
have a natural tendency to produce it. 
'The offices of Chriſtian piety are attended with 


pleaſure of a ſpecies no leſs durable than exalted. 
It was this which induced Eraſmus to declare in a 


ſerious ſenſe, that there are no greater Epicures 


than pious Chriflians, What can contribute more 


to pleaſure than the conſequence of piety, the 


calm ſerenity of reliance and reſignation ? | 
To plcaſe one's-ſelf, ſuch is the happy conſti- 
tution of things, nothing contributes more effec. 


tually than the communication of innocent pleaſure ta 
athers. I ſay innocent pleaſure; for it is the na- 
ture of guilt to add a bitter infuſion to the ſweeteſt 
cup of human delight. 5 55 

Acts of pure Chriſtian charity, unmixed with oſ- 
tentation, leave a reliſh behind them which few 


_ pratifications equal or reſemble. I have no doubt 


but that the internal ſenſations of a truly charita- 
ble man, after having unoſtentatiouſly relieved a 
perſon in great and urgent diſtrefs, are more plea- 
ſurable than thoſe of the moſt celebrated conque- 
ror: and I imagine the good Samaritan and Mr. 
Hanway enjoyed greater delight than was uſually 


experienced by Alexander the Great, Cæſar, 


Charles the Twelfth, Frederick King of Pruſſia, 


or Lord Clive. The blood ſeems to run more 
ſmoothly in its channels after a benevolent action; 


to that the delight of it, while perfectly pure, may 


at the ſame time be denominated a ſenſual pleaſure, 
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It is a delight alſo which may be recalled at will, 


and it affords peculiar ſolace under ſickneſs and 
affliction. | | 

As the ſtate of man is progreſſive, Providence 
has been pleaſed to ordain that the ſteps of his im. 
provement ſhould be attended with complacency. 
Whether the improvement is moral or mental, the 
pleaſure is great which accompanies it, A man 
feels himſelf riſing in value by every new acquiſi- 
tion of good qualities. To be advancing more and 
more, by daily approaches, to attainable per ſec- 
tion, is a ſtate ſo pleaſant, that it may be ſa.d to 


reſemble the aſcent up a beautiful hill, where the 
proſpect over variegated meadows, meandering 


ſtreams, foreſts, diſtant roofs and ſpires, becomes 


at every ſtep more delightful. 


Induſtry in laudable purſuits is a never: failing 


Fource of internal ſatisfaction. It cauſes a plcaſing 


ſucceſſion of ideas, by bringing new objects, or a 


change of circumſtances, continually in view. 


And if it is converſant with matters of importance, 
and attended with ſucceſs, there is no ſtate ſo happy 
25 that of an induſtrious man in the exerciſe of his 


ſkill and abilities. he 


To have ſubdued an irregular or exceſſive paſſion, 
and to have refiſted a mean, a vicious, a degrading 
inclination, affords a pleaſing conſciouſneſs of vir- 
tuous reſolution ; a ſenfation fo agreeable and fat- 
tering, as could not have been equalled by indul- 

ence or compliance with it; and has this addi- 
tional advantage, that it is not followed by pain, 
remorſe, or any conſequences which can occaſion 
ſhame or ſorrow, On the contrary, after the gra- 
tification of vice or irregularity, a man feels 
himſelf little and. low; he defpiſes himſelf, 
and recovers not his happineſs till, by contri- 


tion 
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tion or amendment, he regains a due degree of, 
ſelf eſteem. 


No bad man, ſays the heathen poet, is a happy 


man, Nemo malus felix“ He is perhaps for ever 
in purſuit of enjoyment ; but he feels agitations 


and anxieties that detract much from his pleaſures; 


and his reflections upon them, and their conſe- 
quences to himſelf, his family, and many others, 
become, at leaſt in the ſolitary hours of dejeCtion, 
ill-health, or of night alone, extremely uneaſy, 
So that it is not merely tlie declamation of a 
preacher, but the deciſion of experience ariſing 
from actual fact, which pronounces that a good 


conſcience is neceſſary to the true enjoyment of 
life. 


No man can have a conſcience perfectly void of 
offence; but whoever has violated it reluctantly, 
and repented as often as he has trangreſſed, may 
be ſaid to have a good conſcience; and a treaſure 
it is more to be defired than the golden ſtores 
_ continually brought from the Fait, by men, 


whom Providence ſuffers to become enormouſly 
rich, to ſhew that enormous riches are no deciſive 


marks of its peculiar favour. 


How ſweet the flumbers of him wha can lie 


down on his pillow and review the tranſactions of 


every day without condemning himſelf! A god 
conſcience is the fineſt opiate. The materia medica 
cannot ſupply one half ſo efſicacious and pleaſant z 


and all the nabobs together, if they were to unite 
their fortunes in contribution, could not purchaſe a 


ſimilar one. 
Good health, preſerved by temperance and gelte 
ity, gives a ſweetneſs to life, a pleaſantneſs of feeling 


which no civil honours or lecular proiperity: can 


deſtow. 
| | 94 . 
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Prudential œconomy in the management of ex- 
pences, and the confining of them to the certain in- 
come, ſo as not to be incumbered with debt, or diſ- 
treiled by the invention of ways and means to raiſe 
ſupplies for the current year, exempt from ten thou- 
ſand painful ſolicitudes, and give an eaſe and calm- 
neſs of ſpirits unknown to the moſt opulent who 
poſſeſs not this caution; a caution equally re- 


quired by prudence and common honeſty, To 


ſce, in conſequence of it, a family riſing to inde- 
pendence, not like! to be expoſed to "the ſcorn 


and ill uſage of the world, affords a comfort more 


ſatisfactory than the fugacious pleaſures of oſten- 
tatious extravagance, | 

Self- eſteem, founded on rational principles, is 
one of the firſt requiſites to a happy life; and to 
the honour of virtue and religion, let it be re- 
marked, that it is attainable only by a bene- 
volent, a wiſe, a prudent conduct. Men who, 
by early education, by happily falling among 
good examples, by reading good books, and by 
forming good habits in conſequence of all theſe 


advantages, conduct thernſelves in all things with 


reaſon, with moderation, and with kindneſs;— 
theſe are they, who, after all the pretenſions of 
voluptuouſneſs, enjoy the moſt of this world; for 


their happineſs flows like a gentle ſtream uninter- 


rupted in its courſe, uniform and conſtant, while 
that of others is like a torrent, which daſhes from 

rock to rock, all foam, all nojſe for a little while, 
till it is loſt in the ocean, or waſted away by its own 
violence. It is deſtructive of others, deſtructive of 
Hleif, and too turbulent to admit of pure tran- 


| quillity. 


Let thoſe who have wandered in -purſuits which 


themſelves are ready to acknowledge delufive and 
Anſatisfactory, reſolve, by way of experiment, to 


try 
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try whether the pleaſure of that felf eſteem which 
| ariſes from rectitude of conduct, is not the moſt 
pleaſing poſſeſſion which this world affords; whe- 
ther it does not promote a conſtant cheerfulnets 
2nd gaiety of heart, which renders life a continual 
feaſts Ihe path of duty, comparatively ſpeaking, 
is ſtrewed with flowers and {weetened with fra- 
grance, To the timid, the flothful, and ill-diſ- 
poſed, the firſt entrance may appear to be cloſed 
with briars; but he who has courage to break 
through the difficulties raiſed by his own imagina- 
tion, will find himſelf in as pleaſant a walk as is 
to be found beneath the moon. But I will not draw 
a deceitful picture with the colours of rhetoric, 
Much uneaſineſs and ſome ſorrow muſt be the lot 
of every man in his preſent ſtate; I only contend 
that the pleaſantneſs of wiſdom and virtue is not 
fictitious, and that he who faithfully adheres to 
them will, upon the whole, enjoy all the delight 
of which his nature and his ſituation render him 
capable. 

Many philoſophers maintain that ſel6lneſs i is the 
ſpring of all our activity. Whether their ſyſtem 
is well founded or not, it is certain that in purſuit 
of the pleaſure of rational ſelf-eſteem, we may be as 
ſelfiſh as we pleaſe without incurring the diſgrace 

of meanneſs; for to the indulgence of this kind of 
ſelfiſhneſs it is neceſſary to cultivate every thing 
liberal, generous, uſeful, amiable. The pleaſure 
ariſing from it is not unſocial, though it centres in 
ſelf; for it is not to be enjoyed but by promoting the 
good of ſociety, The pleaſure is the firſt reward 
which Providence has vouchſafed to aſſign to the ho- 
neſt efforts of humble virtue, a reward infinitely diſ- 
proportionate that reſerved for it in a better ſtate, but 
ſtill of a pure, of a celeſtial nature, and great enough 
to excite the moſt ardent efforts in its acquiſition. 
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What happineſs can ſubſiſt without this eſſen- 
tial ingredient, ſelf-complacency? External circum. 


ſtances are of no value without it. The gold loſes 
its luſtre, and the purple its gloſſy dye, without it, 
Titles, rank, power, property, the grand idols of a 
proſtate word, are deceitful and empty whenever 


the delicious tranquillity of a mind ſoothed to ra- 


tional complacency is a ſtranger to the boſom. 


There is this additional advantage in being 


pleated with one's ſelf, on folid reaſons, that it 


puts one in good humour with the world. All na- 


ture ſeems to ſmile with us; and our hearts, di- 
lating with conſcious virtue and benevolence, feel 
a new delight in the communication of happi- 
neſs. 


By. LV. oN THE AFFECTATION OF 


EXCESSIVE SENSIBLLITY. 


ELINDA was always remarkably fond of pa- 
thetic novels, tragedies, and elegies. Sterne's 
ſentimental beauties were her peculiar favourites, 
She had indeed contracted fo great a tenderrefs cf 
ſenſibility from ſuch reading, that ſhe often car- 


ricd the amiable weakneſs to cominon lite, and 


would weep and ſigh as if her heart were breaking 
at occurrences which others, by no means defi- 
cient in humanity, viewed with indifference, She 


could not bear the idea of killing animals for food. 
She deteſted the ſports of fiſhing and hunting, 
becauſe of their ineffable cruelty. She was ready 
to faint if her coachman whipt his horſes when 
they would not draw up hill; and ſhe e fell 

own 


al 
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down in a fit on a gentleman's treading on her fa- 
vourite cat's tail as he eagerly ſtooped to ſave her 
child from falling into the fire. 

Being rather of a romantic turn, ſhe would fre- 
quently utter ſentimental ſoliloquies on benevo- 
lence and humanity z and when any cataſtrophe 
of a pathetic nature occurred, ſhe generally gave 
vent to her feelings by writing a lamentation. I 
procured from one of her friends the. following 
picce, with liberty to > preſent it to the public 

e. 

Belinda, it ſeems, was at her toilette, adorning 
her treſſes, when an animalcule of no great re- 
pute in the world, and who often obtrudes where 
he is not welcome, fell from her beautiful treſſes 
on her neck. In the firſt emotions of her ſurpriſe 
and anger ſhe ſeized the little wretch, and cruthed 
it between her nails, till it e with a 
found 


Abbαντ 35 TEC Wn, 
as Homer expreſſes the exit of his heroes; 


The noiſe and the ſight of the viſcera ſoon re- 
called her ſenſibility, and the thus expreſſed it: 


« Thou poor partaker of vitality, farewell, 

« Life undoubtedly was ſweet to thec, and I have 
« haſtily deprived thee of it, But ſurely the world 
©« was wide enough for thee and me. And it was 
« ungenerous to murder one who ſought an aſy- 
« lum under my foſtering protection. 
% Becauſe thou art minute we are inclined to 
« ſuppoſe thee inſenſible. But doubtleſs thou hadſt 
* nerves and delicate ſenſations proportioned to 
« the ſineneſs of thy organs. Perhaps thou 
« hadſt a partner of thine affections and a nume- 
« rous progeny, whom thou ſaweſt riſing to 
« maturity with parental delight, and who are 
O4 d now 
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« now left deſtitute of a protector in their helpleſs 
« infancy. | 

„ Thy pain is indeed at an end; but I cannot 
« help deploring the untceling cruelty of thoſe 
© who deprive the ſmalleſt reptile, to whom na— 
«© ture has given breath, of that life which, though 
« it appears contemptible in the eyes of the 
& tboughleſs, yet is ſweet to the meaneſt animal — 
& wa; ſweet to thee, thou poor departed ani- 
„ Tmalcule! Alas, that I muſt now ſay vas fave 
to thee! Did J poſſeſs the power of reſuſcitation 
« ] would reanimate thy lifeleſs corpſe, and che- 
« riſh thee in the warmeſt corner of thy favou- 
« rite dweiling-ptace. — But adieu for ever; for 
« my with is vain. Yet if thy ſhade is ſtill con- 
c ſcious, and hovers over the head it once in- 
“ habited, pardon a haſty act of violence, which 
TE] devour to expive with the tear of ſymps· 
„ thy and the figh of ſenſibility,” _ 


Flendo turgiduli rubent ocelli. 


I am informed that the drawer of her writing- 
table is full of clegies and elegiac ſonnets on rats 
and mice caught in traps, and of tom-tits and ro- 
bin- redbreaſts killed by ſchool-boys. I remember 
to have heard a molt pathetic elegy recited on the 
death of a redbreaſt, much in Belinda's ſtyle, but 
I can only recolle& one pathetic Zreteſss ; «© Who 
« kilPd Cock Robin?“ 

There is alſo a ſublime deification of an eartl- 
grub which ſhe once accidentlly trod upon as ſhe 
was endeavouring to reſcue a fly from a ſpider 
the garden. It ccnc'udes thus: 

But ceaſe to weep—no more to crawl 
In the dank carth beneath yon wall, 


On ſnow white piniens thou ſha't riſe; 
And claim thy place in yonder ſkies: 


BELINDA's Ef Yu ons of Sent: ment. 
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Efts, toads, bats, every thing that hath life, has 
a claim to her tendereſt compaſſion. And cer- 
tainly her tenderneſs to them does her honour ; but 


the exceſlive ſenſibility which their lighteſt ſuffer- 


ings ſeem to occaſion, gives room to ſuſpect that the 
is not without affectation. What is fo ſingular and 
exceſſive can ſcarcely be natural. 

Having heard and obſerved ſo much of her de- 
licate feelings for the irrational creation, I was na- 
turally led to make inquiries concerning her beha- 
viour in the more intereſting attachments of ſocial 
life, J expected to find * of courſe, 


Like the needle ome; 
Turn'd at the touch of joy or wor, 
And turning, trembled too. 


The following is the reſult of my inveſtigation. 
Her temper was ſo various and violent that her 
huſband was often obliged to leave his home in 
ſearch of peace. I heard he had juſt recovered 


from a fit of illneſs, during the whole of which 


ſhe had ſeldom viſited him, and ſhewn no ſolici- 
tude, She had ſat weeping over a novel on the 
very day on which his fever came to a criſis, and 


the phyſicians had declared his recovery dubious, 
On his recovery, he had gone a voyage to the 


Eaſt Indies, by her advice, for the improvement of 
his fortune. He took leave of her very affection- 


ately ; but ſhe was dreſſing to go and ſee Mrs, Sid- 


dons in Caliſta, and could not poſſibly ſpend much 
time in a formal parting, which was a thing the above 
all things deteſted. "Far, let it be remembered, ſhe 
duly fainted away in the boxes, on Mrs. Siddon's 
firſt entrance, before the actreſs had uttered a ng 
ſyllable. 
Two fine little boys were left under her care 
without control, during their father's abſence. The 
% on 
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little rogues had fine health and ſpirits, and would 


make a noiſe, which ſhe could not bear, as ſhe was 
buſy in preparing to act a capital part in the Orphan, 


at a private theatre built by a man of fortune and 


faſhion for his own amuſement. She determined 
therefore to ſend the brats to ſchool Indeed ſhe 


declared in all companies ſhe thought it the firſt 


of a mother's duties to take care that her children 
were well educated. She therefore ſent them out- 


fide paſſengers by the ſtage coach, to an academy 


in Yorkſhire, where ſhe had ſtipulated that they 

ſhould not come home in the holidays, and indeed 

not till their father arrived; for the was meditating 

a nc tradgedy, under the title of the Viſtreſt Mo- 
ther or the Widowed Wife. 

Though ſhe did not appear to me very fond of 
her huſband, who was a plain good man, without 
any fine feelings, and was diſpleaſed with her chil- 
dren, whoſe noiſe interrupted her ſtudies, yet, I 
took it for granted, that ſhe who ſpoke ſo feelingly 
of diſtreſs, of benevolence, of humanity, of charity, 
and who ſympathiſed with the poor beetle that we 
tread upon, could not but be profuſely beneficent 
to all her fellow-creatures in affliftion who ſolicited 


her aſſiſtance; but I was here alſo greatly miſ- 


taken. A workman in ſtopping up her windows 
in conſequence of the commutation tax, fell from 
a ſcaffold three ſtories high, and broke his leg. 


The paſſengers took him up, knocked at the door, 


and deſired he might be admitted, till a ſurgeon 
could be ſent for, but TI heard her as I paſſed by 
declaring, in a voice that might be heard from the 
ſtair-caſe on which ſhe ſtood, quite to the end of 


the ſtreet “ He ſhall not be brought here. We 
de ſhall have a great deal of trouble with him. 
« Take him to the hoſpital immediately ; ; and ſhut 


« the door, d'ye hear John.“ 1 he paſſengers, leſt 
| . ; time 
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time ſhould be loſt, hurried the poor man to a 
neighbouring public houſe, where the honeſt land- 
lord, with a pot of porter in his hand, and an un- 
meaning oath in his mouth, exclaimed, “ Let him 
« in ? aye, and welcome. — Here, Tom, fee him 
« laid on my own bed, and let him have every 
« thing neceſſary; and if he never pays me it's no 
« preat matter,-- Come, here's to his getting well 
« ſoon—Poor man !—I warrant now he has 
« a wife and family that muſt ſtarve til he gets 
« about again—but they ſhan't neither Ill men- 
« tion it to our club They are all hearty ones, I 
« know, and will ſubſcribe handſomely.” _ | 

The truth was, that the man had a wife and fa- 


mily, as my landlord conjectured, and is commonly 13 


the caſe. I heard that he was ſoon afterwards car- 
ried to Belinda with a petition, drawn up very pa- 
thetically, by a perſon who never gave any ng 
himſelf, but the moving expreſſions. Belinda ha 
given orders to the ſervants to ſay ſhe was not at 
home if any body ſhould call that week, For, in- 
deed, the was excecdingly engaged in penning an 
_ _elegy on the lap-dog who had died of a looſeneſs; 
and had intended to finiſh her addreſs to the 
Ducheſs on the hardſhips of the labouring poor. 

I was ſatisfied with theſe inquiries, and began to 
loſe my veneration for ladies and genilemen of ex- 
quiſite ſenſibility, of delicate feeling, and the moſt 
reſined ſentiment ; believing firmly, that there is 
more good ſenſe and true kindneſs in the plain 
motherly houſe-wife, who is not above her domeſtic 
duties, and in the honeſt man of common ſenſe, 
than in the generality of pretenders to more bene- 
volent ſenſations or finer feelings than belong to 


other people of equal age, rank, opulences and <du- 
cation, 
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Ev. LVI. ox SOME EFFECTS or A RE- 
GULAR UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


— 


SIR, 


U WRITE to lay before you an evil which, I be- 
lieve, has not been publicly noticed, though 1 


have every reaſon to think I am not angular | in fuf- 
fering it, 


Il am a man of patrimonial eſtate, and, living in 
the ſeat of my anceſtors, have always ſupported 2 


reſpectable rank in the neighbouring country. 
Neither my fore-fathers nor myſelf ever aſpired to 
the characters of fine gentlemen, but we have been 


long eſteemed as honeſt, Engliſh country: eſquires, 


and company for the firſt families in the vicinity. 
As I had an only ſon, I felt an ambition to im- 
prove the race by giving him a better education than 
ever fell to the lot of any of the family, I there- 
fore reſolved, after he had paſſed through the 
grammar ſchool in the next town, to ſend him to 
Oxford, I knew nothing of the univerſity; but by 


all accounts, I concluded it was a wonderful place | 


for improving young men in learning, and all gen- 
tleman-like and ſcholar-hke qualifications, I con- 
Gdered it as a market, where every thing that was 
good and right, was to be purchaſed, if money was 


not wanting, and if pains were beſtowed to bring it 
away. I had formed ſuch notions of the place, 

that I almoſt conceived Greek, and Latin, and all 
ſorts of ſciences and accompliſhments to be growing 


there as plentifully as wheat and turnips in ſome of 
my deſt encloſures. 


24 | Jack 
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Jack had been a rare boy at ſchool, took his 
learning amazingly, and got the good word of his 
maſter, and every body who had any concern with 
him, He was modeſt, good-natured, and dutiful. 
It did me good to ſee his honeſt ruddy countenance. 
He would bluſh, when the vicar examined him, 
like a young lady; though I found he always gave 
the right anſwers to the queſtions put to him by 
the learned doctor. | | 

His Maſter aſſured me, that at the age of eighteen 
he was fit for the univerſity; and therefore I re- 
moved him from a place where he was making 
daily improvement, and where his morals were in 
perfect ſafety, to ſettle him at the celebrated ſeat of 
the muſes, 1 determined to convoy him myſelf to 
Oxford. In the poſt coach from London, we were 
accompanied by two ſmart young men, with bigh 
capes, nankin trowſers, and ſhort ſticks. They 
eyed me with contempt, and my boy with an 
appearance of affected pity, I faid but little, 
and poor Jack, who had not been uſed to the com- 
pany of ſuch knowing young men, till leſs, Our 
fellow-travellers evidently did not like us at all; 
and therefore at Hounſlow they mounted the 

coach-box and aſſumed the reins. We gave our- 
ſelves no concern, as they ſeemed to drive as well as 
if they had been always uſed to it; and we heard 
no more of them, till they met ſome of their ac- 
quaintance at Benſon. After a mutual zally-ho ! 
at mecting, one of the horſemen aſked our acade- 
mical drivers, why they did not get into the coach, 
as it was going to rain; to which a voice from the 
box exclaimed with with an oath We had rather 
be wet to the ſkin than ride with two ſuch d—d 

quizzical * raſcals, an old curmudgeon, and a 
young cub going to be entered at College. 

5 Vide Scroundrel's Dictionary. 3 
„ I Ifmllled; 
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I ſmiled : but Jack looked grave, and did not 
ſeem to reliſh the contemptuous appellation. He 
looked at his clothes, ſtroked his long lank hair, 


viewed me from top to toe, and fidled away from 


me forming, if I read him right, reſolutions not 
to be long ſubje& to the ſneers of two ſuch fine 
ſpirited fellows I told him, that if theſe were 
members of the univerſity, which I doubted, they 
muſt be low, vulgar fellows, and not worthy our 
regard; but here he replied, I muſt be miſtaken, as 
one of them had been accoſted as he came along 
with the title of a Baronet, and the other of a Lord, 
1 anſwered, that theſe were probably nick-names, 
which their vulgarities had acquired them; but I 
found, upon inquiry at the inn, that Jack's obſerva- 
tion was not erroneous. | ; 


On our entrance into Oxford we were wonder» 


fully ſtruck with the {ight of the handſome build- 
ings, and the appearance of young men in ſquare 
caps, with pip-tails, leather breeches, and ſhoe- 
ſtrings, ſtrutting about with gowns on their backs, 


like that of our good old vicar. Jack was awe- 


ſtruck, and ſcarcely uttered a ſyllable except in admi- 


ration; but we were both ſmoked as quizzes as we 


paſſed the coffee-houſe in the High- ſtreet. 
I entered him at a college recommended by the 
vicar z and after leaving a good deal of money, 
and a great deal more advice, returned, not without 
ſome anxiety, to the old quiet manſion at the 


Mote. | 


I had 'defired Jack to keep up a conſtant corce- 


ſpondence with me. His firſt letters were very 

reſpectful, very correct, and very ſenſible I was 

delighted with them. The Vicar and 1 chuckled 

over them as we ſmeked our pipes, and drank ſuo- 

ceſs to the young Oxonian. But my joy dane 
| Bos abate 
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abated when, in a ſhort time, inſtead of long, duti- 
ful, and affectionate letters, I received about once 
a month, a Crawl ſcarcely legible, complaining 
that his allowance was inſufficient to fupport the 
appearance of a gentleman, and inſiſting, in terms. 
rather peremptory than ſuppliant, on an immediate 
augmentation. I complied with his requeſt, for 
my affection for him was great; but not without 
2 gentle rebuke, which was ſuggeſted rather by 
prudence than reſentment. My rebuke, however, 
gentle as it was, deſtroyed the effect of my com- 
pliance. A very ſaucy letter was the conſequence, 
in which I was almoſt ſet at defiance. 

I was grieved, and at firſt inclined to give vent 
to my uneaſineſs by an angry reprimand ;. but re- 
fllecting on the infirmities of youth, reſolved here- 
aiter to convince him of his error by argument, and 
to overcome him by kindnefs. I therefore gratified 
his withes, dropt the ſubject of pecuniary ere 
and in my next letter expreſſed, what indeed L 
felt, an earneſt deſire to enjoy his company at the 
commencement of the long vacation. 

He came, after ſpending a week by the way at 
the Hummums in Covent-Garden; and greatly 
was I ſurpriſed at his appearance, He was ermrely | 
changed in his external figure. He had loſt the com- 
plexion of health; and his dreſs was in the ſtyle of 
2 jockey, with a pelt round his loins, and a leathern 
cap on his head. Unwilling to offend him, | kept 
my emotions of wonder to myſelf, and ran out to 
meet him, with as much glee as the father in the 
Goſpel to embrace tbe prodigal ſon. His ſaluta- 
tion was free and many enough; but I expected 
ſomething of his former tenderneſs, 1 thought, 

however, I might be wrong in wiſhing him to re- 
tain the behaviour of a boy; and therefore took 
all i in good part; but he had ſcarcely ſat down in 
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my parlour before he began to find fault with the 
cut and colour of my coat, and to expreſs his aſto- 
niſhment that I could wear ſuch a quizzical pe- 
ruke. 1 laughed; but he gave the ſubject a ſerious 
turn; and vowed that ſuch quecr ways as I had, 
diſgraced the family, and made him aſhamed of 
himſelf among his brother Oxonians. 

It was now time to aſſume ſomething of the au- 
thority of the father, I ſpoke in a tone of dif- 
pleaſure, My gentleman roſe in haſte, banged the 
door, took his horſe, and went away, as 1 after- 
wards learned, to viſit a fellow collegian who had 
invited him to ſpend the vacation at h's father's 


near Newmarket. In a few days, being in want 


of money, he ſent an awkward apology z and in 
the tenderneſs of parental indulgence, 1 once more 
| freely gave and forgave. 

He has now proceeded in a ſimilar mode of be- 
haviour during five or ſix years. My forbear- 
ance alone has prevented a final rupture. His pro- 
vocations have been ſingularly great during the 
whole time; but in the laſt vacation, they cx- 
ceeded all the preceding, in offenſive expreſſions of 
diſreſpect and diſobedience. 

His contempt for me and his mother is at length 
open and undiſguiſed. Nothing we fay or do, is 
right ; becauſe it is not conformable to the principles 
and practices of his gay companions at college. My 
houſe, my furniture, my garden, my carriage, arc 
all guizzical. It was but the other day that he told 
me, he abſolutely could not put up with me, if he 
did not make allowances for my not having had 


an univerſity education. He corrects my ſpeech, 


finds fault with the ftyle and language of my let- 
ters, tells me I am unfit for the company of gen- 
tlemen, and that his mother is no better than a 
cook. maid in her Sunday clothes. He a 

| that, 
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that, in conſequence of our defects, he cannot ſee 
ſuch company as he approves, at home, 

Yet he frequently invites viſitors from his col- 
lege, to whom my ſtables and my cellars are open 
for uſe, without aſking my permiſſion, or even ac- 
quainting me with the liberties that are taken with 
them. Scenes of riot and exceſs paſs under my 
roof, while I and my wife creep about as unnoticed _ 


and unreſpected as the cat, or the old houſe- dog. 


] did indeed give him a hint, the other day, that 


my fortune was at my own diſpoſal, and that ag- 
gravated and repeated provocations might tempt 


me to do what my diſpofition would ſhudder to 
think of, He whiſtled a tune by way of reply, and 
called for his boots and hunter. 

He tells me, that he has juſt taken his degree 


with great credit, and that, whatever I may think, 


he is greatly eſteemed in the univerſity, as a de- 
vilith good ſort of a fellow, a lad of ſpunk, a man 
of parts, and equally approved by the ſeniors and 
juniors. 

Now, Sir, I am determined to bear his ill ues 


patiently, in the hope that as he grows older he 


will grow wiſer ; but I cannot help regretting that 


happy period when he was as amiable as he was 


innocent, andwhen he returned my affection with 


all the pious ſenſibility of unaffected gratitude, 


I am to be conſoled under the flights I ſuf- 
fer, my neighbours tell me, with the idea that he 
1s improved in a degree far beyond myſelf and any 
of the family, far beyond what my confined notions 
can conceive ; that he is a gentleman, a man of 
faſhion, and likely to adorn the fortune he is to 
inherit, by his ſpirit and liberality—in ſhort, that 
he has had an univerſity education, and ſenſibly 
availed himſelf of all its advantages. 

My wife and 1 were ſitting in our clbow-chairs 

lait 


| 
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laſt Sunday evening, and computing, according to 
our homely way of reckoning, the profits and lof; 
of this ſaid univerſity education, which gives lo 
much ſelt-conſequence. 


I have paid two thouſand pounds for ſive or fx 


years of this univerſity education, and I am con- 
fidently told, my fon has incurred a debt of more 


than half that ſum, with wine-merchants, horſe- 


dealers, taylors, and the honourable fraternity of 


gamblers He as loſt his health, and the little 
{chool-learning he took with him to college; and! 


| Have loſt the comfort of a good ſon, and a quiet 


contented houſe. | 

Such is the loſs; and what, on the other hand, 
is the gain? 1 have clearly pained nothing but a 
noiſy, extravagant, inſolent ſon, inſtead of an ho- 


neſt, modeſt, good-natured, and dutiful one. And 


what bas my fon gained? A freedom from what 


are called the prejudices of education; that is to 
ſay, great libertiniſm in principles and practice, and 
a certain knowledge, as it is called, which is totally 


unconnected with ſcience, properly. ſo termed, and 
conſiſts of an acquaintance with the bad and de- 


ſtructive practices and manners of the very worſt 
part of faſhionable life, But what grie ves me and 


his other moſt ſlectionate parent, is, that he has 


acquired A MOST SOVEREIGN CONTEMPT POR II 


FATHER AND MOTHER, for thoſe who loved bim 
above all that this world contains, and who, in the 


hope of improving and adorning him, and adding 


to his and their own happinefs, ſoared above their 


_ contented ſoreſatliers, and ambitionſly reſolved to 


give him a REGULAR and univerſity education. 


1 am, Sir, your's, &c. 


FRANC1s HEARTY. 
| P. 8. 
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P. 8. I incloſe the copies of two letters which 
came into my hands accidentally ; the firſt is to his 
tutor z the ſecond to one of his moſt familiar 
friends. 


To the Reverend Jerome Hunter, D. D. Vice — 


of — College. 


Dear Sir, | 
I AM ſenſible an apology i is neceſſary for my 


great neglect in not duly attending as you deſired 


me, and as I faithfully promiſed, laft Saturday's 
fox hunt, at Shorover-hill. But your goodneſs 
will pardon my omiffion when J inform you of the 
cauſe, Poor Sukey, my beſt mare, was taken on 
Friday night with a moſt violent ſcouring. I nurſed 
her myſelt, adminiſtered the medicines, and never 
quitted her a moment all night; having often been 


taught by you, how imprudent and dangerous it is 


to truſt a favourite horſe, during ilineſs, to the 
management of a mercenary and ignorant groom, 
She is now better, and it is my ſtedfaſt reiolution 
never more to be guilty of ſimilar omiſſion. I 
hope the rump and dozen which I fairly loft in the 
laſt bet I made with you in the Pig-market*, proved 
good. You have often told me they dreſs dinners 
aumirably at Woodltock. 

the old dog (be not alarmed, I do not mean the 
pointer, but my. father) has got a church-yard 
cough, He is very favage, as uſual ; but when the 
rents come in at Michaelmas, I nake no doubt of 
maFing him come down bandſomcly; after which 


I ihall immediately go to Oxford, and keep the 


* A paſſage leading to the divinity ſcl.ool. 
| | | term, 
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term, as I muſt do my exerciſes for my degree 
and as the hunting ſeaſon will be coming on apace, 
You promiſed me to get ſome ſtrings of arguments 
to put into my cap. I believe you may get a cap 
full for a ſhilling, of Dick the bed-maker, The 
fix wall lectures that you wrapt up your {hoes in for 
your laſt journey, will be very convenient to me, 
I ſhall not want any declamations, as I have bought 
a couple of our college barber for ſixpence. 
Apropos. —I have made great enquiry, as you 
inſtructed me, after the beſt faddler in London, 


T beheve I have found one, who makes ſaddles on 
geometrical principles. He charges only one gui- 
nea over the common price; and therefore I hare 


beſpoke three. The cheap ſtirrups that you re- 


commended ſo ſtrongly when, a few years ago, | 


you examined me for my degree in the public 


ſichools, he ſays, are plated at Birmingham, and 


not ſo good as the London make. The ſpurs are 
in the ſame predicament. So I ordered him to 


procure the beſt, and I fincerely hope what I have 


done will receive your approbation, for which! 
am, as I ought to be, very anxious. By the way, 


the ſaddler above mentioned is a deviliſh good 


tick*, He never ſaid a ſyllable about the rhino. 
I ſhall take with me two or three knowing ſticks, 
The guns, the powder, and the patent ſhot, 
ſhall go down by the waggon ; and if they ſhould 
arrive before me, pray put the powder into my 
writing deik, and the guns and ſhot on any of the 


| ſhelves in my ſtudy ; but do not miſplace the purg- 


ing powders for the dogs. 
The horſe I bought of our Dean proved un- 


ſound; but I have had him made vp, and when 
he is nicked and well peppered, I do nor fear of 


* Vide the St. Giles's Vocabulary, or Oxford Interpreter. 
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making ten or twenty guineas clear profit upon him 
at Tatterſal's. The inſtructions you gave me, for 


| which I have incurred an eternal debt of gratitude, 


enable me often to deal in horſe-fleſh with conſi- 
derable advantage. 

Apropos again. —Will you part with your bitch 
terrier, which uſed to fit with you on the table at 
the cofiee-houſe ? I will give you five guineas for 
her. Or as caſh runs rather ſhort, I had rather you 


| ſhould take the Paris edition of Olivet's Cicero. 


You will find the firſt volume on the ſhelf, with 
ſome ſoap upon it, near the waſh-hand baſon, in 
my coal-hole; ſome of the others under three or 
four garden pots of geraniums and myrtles in the 
window; and the laſt in my dreſſing cloſet, under 
the powder-box, with my bands in it, The 
volumes are a little ſtained with port, but the 
backs are good, My father bought them for me 
at Prince's, I told him it was extravagance, and 
that I ſhould have no occafion for them; but the 
old fool would have his way, | 

Pray order in againſt I come down, my uſual 
ſtock of wine, You need not pay for it, as my 
landlord is a good tic. 

I had almoſt forgot to mention, that I went, as 
you deſired me, to ſee the ſermons that are printed 
like written hand. I think they will anſwer your 
purpoſe, and at a venture, I intend to bring down 
three dozen, of which you will do me the favour 
to accept, 

I am quite tired of the vacation. My father, 
poor man! is ſuch a boor, and my mother, you 
know, is not fit for genteel company. So you may 
imagine what a life I lead between them, But I 
ſeldom ſee either of them I have ſeparate apart- 
ments — ſeparate cellar, ſtables, and dog-kennel. 
We ſhall Dave better times perbaps at gy 
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hall, before long, if this cough continues. Then! 
ſhall hope to ſee you here, to whom I owe fo many 
obligations, 5 \ 
FD 1 am, dear Sir, 
Your obliged pupil, 
And humble ſervant, 
J. H. 


P. 8. Hew many more leſſons ſhall you give 
Sancho, before you pronounce him completely 
broken in? 188 


__— 


_—_— 


To Henry Spendall Eſq. Fellow of —— College, 


Dear Harry, : ” 

I GIVF. you joy, my boy. The incumbent that 
kept you ſo long out of the living your father 
bought for you, has tipt off, I hear. Now for the 
Japanning; you muſt be externally as black as the 


devil while you are receiving your commiſſion, 


The living is in a fineſporting coun y however, 


Two or three packs of fox-hounds in the neigh- 


bourhood. I have a good mind to be a candidate 


for your curacy. 


You intend, in due time, to take your doctor of 


divinity's degree, you tell me; becauſe you have 


ſome intereſt in the borough and are promiſed the 


firſt prebendal ſtall, and are determined to ſup- 
port your rank with dignity. As I can anſwer for 
it you never wrote a {ſyllable againſt church or 


ftate, and ſcarcely ever read any thing but the 


Sporting Calendar, you will find no difficulty in 


obtaining that high academical honour. Nobody 
can accuſe you of unitarianiſm, arianiſm, or any 


other % but epicuriſm, puppyiſm, and en, 
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fo you will have your degree hollow. It is a done 
thing. You have no heterodox notions, not you, 
Perfectly orthodox in your veneration for pot, 
bottle, and gun. I intend, however, to make you 
a preſent previouſly to your taking your doctor's 
degree. It is my gra:dmother's bible, I would 
ſooner warrant, than I would warrant the ſound- 
neſs of the laſt horſe you ſold, that you n ver poſſeſ- 
{ed one before, and never looked into one in your 
life. We are birds of a feather for that matter. 

I have ſerious thoughts of proceeding in the di- 
vinity line myſelf, My father has the advowſon of 
our pariſh church; a good three hundred a year. 
Not to be deſpiſed, ny boy, in theſe hard times. It 
will keep the pack, with good management, I take 
my maſter's degree ſo-1n, and intend to be doctored 
in due time. Dr. Huater, my tutor, has given me 
an old Latin ſormon that I am ſure will do for the 
exerciſe, becauſe it has done already a dozen times 
at leaſt, and is almoſt worn out in the ſervice. 
Probatum eft. | ſend it enclo ed for your uſe, as 
you will want it firſt. Get the head boy at the 
grainmar ſchool to read it over to you three or four 
times, that you may avoid falſe quantities, before 


you ſport it at St. Mary's. If you want any ſtrings 


of ſyllogiſms, or divinity arguments, youwill find a 
large bundle in my ſhoe-hole. | 
We are both, I am ſure, well qualified to be doc- 
tors; that is, cow doctors, ſow doctors, and horſe 
doctors, for we have made farriery the ſtudy of our 
lives; and many that have been bedoctored before 
. never made any thing half ſo uſeful their 

udy, 
My old boy here is very troubleſome, If he 
thought I was a ſtudent in divinity, I believe 1 
ſhould win his heart, for he loves the church as 
vell 2-he does his moneys | KY 
1 keep 
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I keep him under, and ſeldom let him come into 
my apartment; for there is no bearing with ſuch 
an illiterate old blockhead. It is my misfortune to 
be diſgraced by my family. 

I hope to give you the meeting next term, at 
Oxford. I have therefore parted with all my 
books to pay off a tick that Square-toes ſtruck 
with the bookſeller ; but I have got a new ſtud, 

' ſuch as will delight your eyes. As ſoon as I have 
taken my degree, I intend to ſport racers at New. 
market. I have got a good deal of preparatory 
knowledge from doctor Hunter, who is a very good 
kind of fellow, I aſſure you. He accompanies me 
every where, I pay the piper ; but he furniſhes 
knowledge. = | 1 

I would invite you to ſpend a few weeks here, 
as we have plenty of game; but I really am aſham- 
ed of my father and mother, More of this when 
I ſee you. Let me know by the next opportunity 
where you bought your neat boots. | 

| „ Your's faithfully, 


J. M. 


Poor Jack has loſt his father ſince theſe letters 


were written, and finding the eſtate not ſo large as 
de imagined, and himſelf greatly in debt, he begins 
to refle&t ſeriouſly on the folly of his conduct, 


He talked to the old vicar on the ſubject very ra- 


tionally; and declared that he owed his misfor- 
tunes and miſconduct, fo the fear of ridicule and 
contempt, in a place of education, where literary 
ambition, with which he glowed at firſt entering it, 
had little or no encouragement; where falſe ſpirit, 
extravagance, horſejockeyſhip, and all its conco- 


mitants, were ſure of gaining notice and eſteem; 
5353-1 PW lm | where 
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where time was not ſufficiently filled up by laudable 
employments; where forms occupied the place of 
ſubſtance; where to be Hi in the amuſements 
of gay life, was the ſort of knowledge moſt prized 3 
and where a degree of pride and inſolence is aſſumed 
with the cap and gown“, which teaches a freedom 
from what are falſely called prejudices, and a contempt 


fer parents, however reſpectable, if they are not 


diſtinguiſhed by fathionable folly, modern refine- 
ments, the tricks of gameſters, and the cant lan- 


guage of buffoons, whoſe wit is merely animal vi- 
vacity. 


— 


Ev. IL. VII. oN THE NECESSITY OF DIGNTI-> 


FYING PUBLIC OFFICERS AND MAGIS= 


TRATES BY PERSONAL MERIT AND A 


CORRESPONDING APPEARANCE 


— — 1 £ . — 


— 


HE condition of human nature is ſo frail that 
it is almoſt ridiculous in any man to exhi- 
bit the appearance of grandeur and dignity. 
But there are perſons who ſeem to poſſeſs a native 
weight of character which adds to their words au- 


thority, and to their actions force. 

This endowment, whatever it is, was intended by 
Providence for the communication of good and 
the prevention of evil. 'Thoſe who poſſeſs it ſeem 
to have a natural claim to command, to civil pre- 
eminence, to the honourable and important offices 


of the magiſtrate and the legiſlator, 
But in the confuſion of the preſent ſcene, riches. 


uſurp the authority which nature intenced for her 


favourites; and it is common to obſerve perſons. 


inveſted with civil and official importance, whole 


natural inſignificancy expoſes their perſons to con- 


Hoc nobis 211 nA donant, PIRSI US. 
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tempt, and renders their offices ineffectual. A 
Lord Mayor of London, for inſtancc, raiſed from: 1 


low origin by fortunate events in trade, deſtitute of 


education and natural dignity, degratles at once th: 


- vitice and himſelf by the advancement of which he 
by 


was ambitious. He grows more conipicuous 


elevation; and the mea inneſs whicli v. ould paſs u. - 


noticed, or might even be palliated in his-natur; 
ſtation becomes, when he is inveſted with the go!.i 


- chain and the ſcarlet robe, a ſolemn mockery of 


magiſtracy. 
Much of the contumacy of the common people 
has, I think, ariſen from the want of perſonal 


wa ih 


thority in the magiſtrates, In ignorant ages the 
mere robes and inſignia of oiiice might command 
reſpect; but in times when if few are protound!: 
yct all are ſuperſicially learned, much more is fe- 
quired to ſecure a voluntary. deference 1 tl 
exaction of it by force, or the inviting of--1 
oſtentation. | | 
To {ecure reſpect, a mind muſt be viſible; a 
mind furnit cd with <nowled; ge and enlarged with 
„ liberality. Without difünte -rettedneſs no public cha- 
racter, however remar' ably diſtinguiſhed by talents, 
natural or acquired, can be I: ong "Muſtrious. ak 
-Nion. or eſteem is the foundation of authority 3 
how is opinion or eſteem to be conciliated in de Ir 
of a man, who has bought his nominal honours, 
and knows not to act, to peak, or to think coniiic- 
ently with the elevated Place to which his vanity 
has aſpired! 7 s 
If vanity did not aſually cloſe the ear to ihe voice 
of advice, I would venture to whiſper to every can- 
didate for public honours, that he will probab! y de- 
rive no real credit from them, if he is conſcious that, 
he has not enjoyed tlie benefit of a liberal education, 
Jn private life, he may be yer ry reſpectable as an 
honeſt 
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honeſt man, and a good maſter of a family; but 
in public, he muſt be contemnytivie, without an ele- 
vacion of ſentiment correſponding with the eleva- 
tion of his rank. I own that in ſome inſtances this 
elevation is viſible where education has been de- 
fective. Strong parts and a long commerce with 
the world have ſupplied the defect; but theſe in- 
ſtances are not ſo common as to juſtity the gene— 
rality of uneducated rich men in ſuppoſing that 
they are furniſhed by nature With talonts, know- 
ledge, and authority fufacts: to qualify them for 
rule, for offices of r C diem: LY 10 national im- 
portance. Genius has no peculiar claims either at 
the Royal e or the IlLeralds Office | 
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a generoſity of len 
human nature. | 

When I came to London I was ambitious of be- 
ing e uced to the acquaintance of We Who, 
I was told, were the principal magiſtrates; one 
of whom annually. reſided in the ma. ee e 
ſion of magiſtracy, and rode, as J often ſaw, with 
triumphal pomp in a gilded vehicle, through the 
ſtreets of London. I found it by no means diffi- 

cult to be introduced to a public tealt, wacre ] en- 
deavoured to form on intimacy with the chief ma- 
giftrate, I ſucceeded fo far as to be invited to a 
private dinner with him, and a few of his bro- 
ther aldermen, and members of the common 
council. 


— 
EY han? 
1 + we 
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The entertainment was ſumptuous and genteel. 
But converſation was my object, and I ſpared no 


pains to lead to ſuch ſubjects as I thought might 


afford me the moſt valuable information. I men— 


tioned ſeveral of thoſe topics connected with Eng- 


Iifh hiſtory, in which I had read that the city of 
London had a principal ſhare; but my remarks 


cauſed only a vacant ſtare, and received no other 


chains, who expreſſed themſelves ungrammatically 
and vulgarly on the commoneſt ſubjects, I am a 


reply than ſuch as -“ I do not know, Sir,- I really 


« forget, Sir,—Give me leave to help you to a 


cc ſlice of ham, Sir.” I thought my converſation 
might be il-timed, and therefore ſaid no more on 


the ſubject of hiſtory, but joined in the general to- 


pics of the day, Pardon me, Sir, but I could not 
help bluſhing for two or three gentlemen in gold 


foreigner, and therefore muſt not pretend to be a 
critic in your language and pronunciation; but I 
appeal to you whether -“ Them there things— 


„ This here weal— My vife”—are reconcilable ei- 
ther to grammar or the elegance of polite conver- 
lation. | 


I ought not to be cenſorious, nor am 1 diſpoſed 
to deride; but I cannot help obſerving, that the 


magiſtrates appeared, from the general turn of con- 


verſation, to be far leſs well informed and leſs li- 


| berally minded than their ſtations require, If the 
merchants and gentlemen of the metropolis are not 
better accomplithed than the magiſtrates of my ac- 


-quaintance, I own I ſhall loſe ſomething of that 


reſpect for your nation which J entertained while 
I was at home. | 
I intend to write my travels; and if I were to 
give an accurate account of thoſe of your principal 
rſons in the corporation of London with whom 
have aſſociated, I fear I ſhould aftront a people to 
whom 
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whom I owe gratitude, The dignified magiſtrates 
of the firſt city in the univerſe would appear to be 
on a level with our vulgar. I dare ſay, and indeed 
am well informed, that there are members of the 
court who are polite and well-informed gentlemen; 
but that too often pragmatical perſons offer them- 
ſelves for the ſcarlet robe, who cught to be con- 
tented with the leathern apron. I endeavour to 
view things as a philoſopher and coſmopolite, and 
J cannot but think that the degradation of the ma- 
giſtracy muſt be injurious to the police, the morals, 
and the liberty of your country, Pardon my free- 
dom, and believe mc, 


Your's, &c. 


A 8 W188. 
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Ev. LVIII, oN SAYINC GRACE AT 
| TABLE. | 


Reverentia meu'e. Juv. 

8 
1 AM an old man, and have reſided in a village 
above a hundred miles from London 1 8 the 
laſt forty years; but I was lately tempted, partly 
by curiolity and partly by buſineſs, to ſpend a 
month at Chriſtmas with an old friend at the weſt 
end of the town, I was very much pleaſed with 
many improvements which I obſerved, and as I 
am not moroſe, I think I was not inclined to be 
querulous at any thing without cauſc. But there 


1 is 
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is one thing which gave me much offence, and 1 
dare fay you will allow it to be unjuſtifiable, L 
ovicrved that the good old practice cf begging a 
bleilivg on the refrethment of a dinner, and re- 
turning thanks for it to Him who is the author 
and giver of all good, was become unfaſhion- 
able. | 

J have been laughed at more than once at ſome 
very elegant tables to which my friend introduced 
me, for and ing vp and expecting the maiter to 
{ry grace both before and after meat, I found 5 
impoffible to continue the practice at another an's 
houſe, WI ith a whole circle around ready: to ſtare 
with ſurpriſe, or laugh with feos vp. I was there- 
fore contented with a lent ejacul: tion; butthough 
I contormed cutwardly to the canons of faſhi on, I 


entered a fecret proteſt againſt them, and beg 


leave through your means to make my prote{t 
public. 
Give me leave to inform thoſe polite gentleſcl:, 


who have dropped the practice with an idea of i: 


beings ſuperſtitious, vulgar, puritanical, that a con- 
ſecration of the table was obſerved religiouſly by 
the politeſt nations of antiquity. 

The ancient Greeks cfteemed the table Hitron 
CurEMA, or a /acred thing; and Cleodemus, in 
Plutarch, calls it the Arran Or FRIENDSIIP AND 
Hosre1TALITY. 

They made the firſt offering to the gods, s 
called them zTz:xx:, or firſt fruits; and at the con 
cluſion of the feaſt, they poured out, to the Gods 
again, c]. Or di, libations of wine. 


They were unwilling to partake of the meal till 
a part of the proviſion had been offered to or 


gods, in order to fanctify the whole, Even Achille 

whole impetuous ſpirit was not prone to the weak- 
neſs of ſuperſtition, would not cat when the am- 
| baſiadors 
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haſſaders of Agamemnon diſturbed him at mid- 
nicht, till he ha fl ordered his friend to make the 
oblation, 

Or; 0: SUCH owt) 
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Ulyſles alſo, a as Dr. Potter obſerves from Athe— 
nas, when in the den of Polyphemus, did not 
neglect this duty of pivas gratitude, 
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Dr. Potter adds, that „ in the entertainments 
« Of Plato“ and Nenophon we 2 find oblations made; 
ce and to forbear the mention of more examples, 
ce the neglecét of this duty was accounted a very 
ec great impiety, Which none but Ep. icurus and: 
& thoſę who worſhipped no gods at all, would be 
« omity of, apud Ichicurtm à 6917, d anacxe 


U 
THT 9e. 


* 
any reaſon why thoſe who, like Epi- 
curus, reiuſe to hanour God accord ling to the 
diate of natural ratitule, and the univerlal 
practice of the Pali th + people of the world, ſhould 
not be numbered among the diſciples of Epicurus, 
and, without any violation of * charity, be ſuppoſed: 
to jay in their hoarts, ther eis no God. 

I could produce a great number of cxamp?es from 
the claflics tö prove that the dinner was ſeldom: 
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Daw; 170. See mop Butler's Charge ſubfoin 8 to his Analogy; 

and the euthors ralezred to by him. Cudworth on the Lord's 
Sippe, p. 8. Calaubon in Ahern, hb, i. p. 11. Dupont, 
- #riz'66t. in Ihrophiaflum, ed. Neediiain, cap. 9. Pag. 335 
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among thoſe heathens to whom we are inclined to 
conſider ourlelves as greatly ſuperior, And ſhall 
thoſe who call themſelves Chriſtians neglect this 
inſtance of piety ? Eipecially as Jeſus Chriſt has 
given many examples of it in the Goſpel, and the 
people to whom it pleaſed God peculiarly to re- 
veal himſelf, practiſed it from the earlicſt anti- 
quity. I mentioned the practice of the polite hea- 
thens in the firſt place, becauſe J jmagined this 
| example would have the moſt weight with thoſe 
who chiefly value themielves on pgliieneſs, of which 
they ſometimes conſider che neglect of the graces 
at table, as an honourable teſtimony, But I will 
now add ſome examples from the practice of the 
ancient Jews, which, in this particular, have as 
much po/iteneſs in them as thoſe of the Greeks and 
Romans, and ovght to have much greater autho— 
rity in a Chriſtian country. | 

'The maſter of the family among the Jews“ pro- 
nounced, as ſoon as the gueſts or the family were 
ſeated, a general admonition to prayers, and then 
proceeded to the conſecration of the dinner. 'The 
whole company ſung a hymn, which 1s extant in a 
book, entitled the Order of the Bleſſings and Pſalms, 
and the maſter then ſaid the following grace: 
« Plefled be the Lord our God, the King of the 
« univerſe, who feedeth the world by his good- 
« neſs, and by his grace and mercy giveth nou- 
cc > IP to all fleſh; by whole bounty it cometh 


La) 


* to pals that food never yet hath failed, neither 


cc will fail his creatures. It is he alone who giveth 
« exiſtence to all things, and preſerveth them, and 


« doth good to all, and giveth food to every being 


« that he hath created; Blefled be thou, O Lord, 
« who fecdeſt all things.” 


* vide Stackii Antiquitates Conviv , 
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He then conſecrated the wine and bread in a form 
ſimilar to the preceeding. This longer proceſs 
was, however, only obſerved at formal dinners, 
and on ſolemn occaſions, a ſhorter being uſed on 
common days: and it 1s Tecorded that the maſter 
of the houſe ſaid grace before meat, and one of 
the gueſts returned thanks. Perhaps it would 
be too great a refinement to ſuppoſe that the 
buſineſs of returning thanks for a dinner ſup- 
plied at his expence, was declined by the maſter 
from motives of delicacy. Sometimes, however, 
the maſter returned thanks, and the company 
made a reſponſe, 'The maſter ſaid, « Let us re- 
« turn thanks to God becauſe we have eaten of 
« the creatures which belonged to him;“ and the 
gueſts reſponded immediately, „Let God be 
« praiſed, of whoſe bleflings we have eaten, and 
« and by whoſe bounty we live,” 

'The primitive Chriſtians, imitating the example 
of the Jews, and more particularly of our Saviour, 
were ſtrict in the performance of thoſe pious duties 
which conſecrated the table, and in returning 

thanks to God for the daily ſupply of neceſſary fuſe | 
tenance. Chryſoſtom frequently mentions the be- 
nediction of the table made uſe of by the Monks 
in Egypt. In the Horologium of the Greek 
church, the whole form of the benediction is thus 
deſcribed : ; 

Before the dinner is placed upon the table, the 
hundred and forty-fifth pſalm is read aloud, and 
it no ſooner is ſerved up, than the prieſt repeats, 
« O Chriſt, our God, bleſs our meat and drink ; 
+ for thou art holy now and for evermore; Amen.“ 
And after having taſted it, they all riſe up and ſay, 
« Blefſed art thou, O God, who pitieſt us and 
&« feedeſt us from our youth; thou who giveſt 
« food to all fleſb, fill our hearts with joy and 


P5 66 gladnels 
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ce gladneſs, that, being always ſatisfied, we may 
cc abound in every good work, in Chriit Jeſus our 
« Lord, with whom to thee, be glory, honour, 
cc power, and worthip, together with the Holy 
c Ghoſt. Amen.“ After dinner, the following 
is the form of thankſgiving: « Glory to thee thou 
« holy onc, Glory to thee, O King; ſince then 
« haſt given us food to our comfort and joy, fl 
« ns allo with the Holy Ghoſt, that we may be 
« found acceptable in thy ſight, and not aſhamed 
« when thou ſhalt render to every one according 


&« to his works.“ Then the hundred and twc nty 


ſecond pfalm i is read; after which As thou wait 
« preſent in the midſt of thy diſciples while at 
« ſupper, O thou Saviour, giving them peace, ſv 
« come allo tous and ſave us.” Then follows a 
part of the twenty-ſecond pſalm, beginning at 
The poor ſhall eat and be filled, they thall praiſe 
« the Lord who ſeek him,” Ayrie Eleifen, Lord 
have mercy upon vs. The whole concludes with. 
this little prayer: „ leffed be God who hath pi- 


« tied and fed us with his rich giitsz may we en- 


v5 
« joy his grace and loving kindneis now and for 


cc eyvermore. Amen.” 


Ll imagine that the whole of this long gr race was 


only uſd on extraord! mary occafions; but there is 
no doubt but a part co it conſtituted the dai ily for- 
mulary of conſecration before meals, and of grati- 
tude after them. 

Far be it from me to recommend a prolixity ap— 
proaching to that of the Greek church, or to that 
of the college graces, as eſtabliſhed by our p-ous 
anceſtors, who, according to the com} pialrms of the 
hungry ſcholars, uſcd to inſiſt on long graces, and 
at the fame time give but ſhort commons. I think 
long prayers on ſuch occaſions particularly un ca- 
ſonable. But 1 have produced thele exan pples to 

{hew 
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ſhew that the table has been conſidered by all peo- - 
ple, from the earlieſt ages, as a ſacred thing, and 
that they have ever thought it expedient to fanctify ö 
a meal by a previous conſecration of the food, and 
a ſubſecquent act of thankſgiving for the refreſh- 
ment received. I infer, from the antiquity and 
univerſality of the practice, its propriety, It could 
not, 1 think, have been ſo ancient and almoſt. 
univerſal, unleſs. it had been alſo right and rea- 
i: nable. | 
That it is right and reaſonable, I believe many 

of thoſe who neple&t it will not ſeriouſly deny. 
But profligate men of faſhion have ſet the example 
of omiſiion, and they who are determined to fol- 
low the faſhion in all its follies, think themſelves 
obliged to omit a duty both eaſy and uſeful. They 
_ ought not, they allow, to ſuffer fathion to ſuper- 
ſede duty and decency: but they atiert, that, ſuch 
is the power of this arbitrary tyrant, they „ cannot 
what they ought.” A bad excuſe indeed, and. 
ſuch an one as will ſcarcely be accepted for: an 
omiſſion injurious to themſelves, to their children, 
their ſervants, their neighbourhood, and to the 
cauic of religion, 
There is indeed ſomething ſo brutally thought- 
leſs __ ungrateful in partaking of plenty and plea»: - 
ſure, -1 n faring {umptuouſly. every day, without. 
0 ale or at lcaſt exprefling gratitude, to the 
giver of all good gifts, that one would wonder how + 
perſons pretending to elegance and ſentimental re- 
inement, can poſlibly pardon themſelves the im- 
pious omiſſion. Indeed, however genteel they may 
appear, and however elegant their faſhionable man- 
ners, yet while they ſit down daily to their meals, 
lige brutes that periſh, they muſt be numbered 
among Horace s Epicuri de grege poi ce, hogs of Epi- 
2 6 curus's 
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curus's ſtye; and inſtead of ſoup in a China ter- 
rene, it would be a proper reproof to ſerve them up 
offal in a wooden trough. | 


 Your's, &c. 


A RATIONAL FORMALIST. 


Ev. LIX. oN 1injuRING THE HEALTH 
IN ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE BEAUTY. 


— 


UNDER a feigned name, or without a name, 1 


can venture to divulge ſome errors and mis- 


fortunes which I ſhould not chuſe to acknow- 
ledge in my own perſon, leſt my friends ſhould de- 
ride me. „ | 

From the information of my looking-glaſs, and 
the praifes of my friends, I was led to conclude at 
a very early age that I was beautiful. As it is na- 
tural to pay the firſt attention to that on which we 
chiefly value ourſelves, I devoted much time and 


care to the contemplation and improvement of my 


face. The ſmalleſt pimple or redneſs gave me 
great uneaſineſs; but there was one blemith which 


almoſt broke my heart. One of my fore-teeth 


grew irregularly, and had at one corner the ap- 


pearance of decay. 'This alone I imagined ſuffi- 


cient to counterbalance the effect of all my other 


ces. But as I read the pretenſions of dentiſts 


in their advertiſements,” my mortification did not 
yet terminate in deſpair, 

I applied to an operator, who confidently aſſured 

N 3 1 me 
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me that he could replace my tooth, by an art 
known only to himſelf, in ſuch a poſition as to ren- 
der my rows of ivory and pearls, as he was pleaſed 
to call them, perfectly unparalleld. I ſubmitted to 
his hand, and he twiſted a wire round my teeth, 
which for ſix weeks gave me exquiſite torment z but 
the hope of removing the blemiſh afforded me ſo- 
lace under it, The pain, and the peculiar diet which 
I was ordered to purſue, brought on a fever which. 
killed all the roſes in my cheeks, and had 
nearly killed me. The wires were taken out, 
and my tooth remained —_ in the ſame ſitu- 
ation, 

As I had ſuffered ſo much in attempting to do 
violence to nature, I reſolved to ſubmit to her in 
future with patience z but the little appearance of 
decay, which I have hinted at before, became a 
black ſpot, and prognoſticated, as the doctor ſaid, 
an approaching caries. This was terrifying indeed! 

Any thing on earth was tolerable in compariſon with 
a caries, Nay, I know not whether, in the ago- 
nies of my mind on the apprehenfions of it, I 
ſhould not have ſubmitted cheerfully to death, ra- 
ther than have lived with a black ſpeck on a front 
tooth. But hope once more ſhone upon my bofom. 
A kind dentiſt reſtored my ſpirits, by declaring 
that he was poſſeſſed of an art which would pre- 
vent all bad conſequences, and continue the beauty 
of my pearly ornaments, ſet between rubies 
(for ſo he expreſſed mand unſullied during 
life. 

The remedy was tranſplantation. I ſabmitted to 
extraction with a ſtocial heroiſm, A chimney- 
ſweeper, who attended at my fide, parted with his 
beſt tooth for a ſhilling, and it was planted, reek- 

ing with blood and warm with lite, in the ſocket 
| whence 
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whence my odious tooth with the black ſpeck had 
been juſt drawn, I was now in a ſtate of exulta- 


tion. I thought my gums might defy old age and 
decay, and eloricd” in the idea of having almoſt 
found out the art of rejuveneſcence. My triumph 
was but tranſient. A tumour. and inflammation 


enſued, Phe pain I ſuffered is not to be deſcr ibed; 
bat I was ſtill a heroine, animated with the idea that 


the pain was but for a ſhort time, and that the hap- 


pineſs would be for life. 

I became fo ill as to be under the neceſſity of 
ſecking medical advice; Shame prevented me from 
inform! ing my phyſician of the cauſe of my illuets, 
He was at a lofs to-account for it; but from the 
appearance was induce&To preſcribe larg 
of, mercury. The difeaſe ſtill continued, and I lott 
ſeveral of. my teeth and a great part of my. guins 
and palate, My lips were diſtorted, or corroded, 


in a frightful manner. The ohyſician at laſt in- 


ſiſted on the neceſſity of my undergoing what he 
called a ſalivation. He ſaid my life depended upon 
it. I ſubmitted, and preſerved my exiſtence z but 
how ſhall I deſcribe what I felt on looking into 
the glaſs, Every appearance of old age and defoc- 
mity. I will leave to your imagination the ideas 
vf horror and grief which tormented my heart, 
1 gave up all pretenſions to beauty, as indeed I well 
might; for my countenance was the picture of 
every thing difeuitful. Think of paleneſs tinged 
with a livid yellow, a ſhrivelled {&in, diſtorted 
Þps, and tootbleſs gms. 


und upon enquiry, that the perſon whoſe tooth. 
had been placed in my guns, was labouring under 


a complication of thc filthieſt of diſeaſes, and that 
the tooth inoculated them all on me. LI have heard 
that I am not the only victim to ſuch follies and 
unnatural practices. I underſtand the tranſplant- 


ing 


oe doſe 8 
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ing of teeth is dangerous, even when the perſon 
from whom it is taken is healthy; but is it likely 
that a healthy and temperate perſon would part. 
with his teeth for money 2 Te who can ſubmit to 
th: 5, muit be an abject wretch, and one whoſe ve- 
racity, it he declares hunſelt healthy, can never be. 
jofely relied on. | | 

That my life is ſpared, is a mercy ſcarcely de- 
ſerved. I hope to ſpend it in acquiring a more ſo-, 
Id mind and judgment than 1 pofleſfed, when, 
from the dictates of vanity, I {uttered myſelf to 
conlent to an unnatural violence, cruel to another, 
and moſt injurious to myſelf. It will contribute 
BY to atone for my folly, if, by communi- 

ting the conſequences of 1 it, I warn other Ss from. 
its imitation. Adieu. 


"5: "48 +. 
F pleaſed Providence to give me a ſtrong conſti- 
tution, and leading a like of perfect eaſe and 
plenty, I began, at the age of eightcen, to grow gra- 
ther plump, not to jay tat and corpulent. Shock 
ing epithets thoſe! and to avoid their being applied 
to me, I refolved to have reconrie to ſuch methods. 
as J had heard were effectually uſed in reducing the 
body to a moderate tize I drank vinegar copioully 
and all acids that I could procure, 1 lived upon 
vegetable, ſcaręely taſting animal food, I laced ſo. 
tightly, as to 1188 ze miyſelf in b of my natural di- 
menſions; and I fecated myſelf &! ery 0 ay between 
two feather beds till I was ready to faint, Theſe 
methods were not unſucceſfsful. Igracually ſhrunk. 
to a lady allein and baue. I felt great complagency 

in ſucceſs; but I was little, acquainted with the 
conſcquences which were ſhortly to enſue, The 
| Kate 
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ſtate of debility to which I had reduced myſclf, 


ſoon brought on what the phyſicians called an 
atrophy. And a moſt ſhocking figure I made, I 
looked in the glaſs with many a withſr! ſigh aſter 
my departed plumpneſs. I was obliged to call in 
a phyſician, who, diſcovering the cauſe of my diſ- 


order, recommended what is jocoſely termed kitch- 


en phyſic. He gradually led me from milk and 
eggs to roaſt beef, plum-pudding, port, and ale, 
He fays, I was at death's door, and indeed I be- 
lieve it; for my face in my looking-glaſs, looked 
Juſt like a Death's head ſculptured on a tomb-ſtone, 
I now laugh and grow fat; and, thank Heaven, 
am in a fair way of recovering ſome ſhare of that 
health which I toolithly deſtroyed. I hope my ex- 
ample will warn others from falling into ſimilar 
dangers, who may not have ſtrength of conſtitu- 
tion ſufficient to eſcape them. It is a ſecret that 
muſt go no farther ; but I am to be married next 
week to a gentleman of large fortune, and every 
other qualification requiſite to make the ſtate hap- 
py. If 1 had continued fo thin and ghaſtly as I 
once Was, I believe he would as ſoon have thought 
of marrying one of the ſkeletons in Surgeons Hall. 
Adieu. 


Another correſpondent informs me that, having 
pimples i in her face, ſhe clandeſtinely purchaſed a 
uack medicine, which ſhe took without advice and 
without judgment, till at laſt ſhe brought on a dit- 
order which had nearly proved fatal. 


I have heard many complain of having caught 


colds, fevers, and a long train of dreadful diſeaſcs, 
by dreſſing in the faſhinn on firſt coming out after 


a long confinement 1 in their bed-chamber, 
Many 


"E244 od” es as. ad - 
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Many alſo complain of nervous weakneſſes, oc- 
caſioned by an abſtinence, ſuch as hermits and 
anachorites hardly ever practiſed, an abſtinence 
from ſuch kinds and quantities of food as are really 
neceflary to the ſupport of nature, an abſtinence 
proceeding from a deſire to preſerve their ſhape, 
and to perpetuate their youth and beauty, but 
which cauſes extreme debility and premature old 
age, 

"I with oung ladies to be duly ſenſible of the 
value © h as well as of be: wy. >cauty in- 
deed is ſca ly compatible with ill health; but if 
it were, ly would be a bad exchange to give. 
up hcaith for beauty, Under the languor of diſ- 
eaſe, and the torment of pain, many w ein one day 
lament that deſire of improving their perſons which 
led them in their youth to violate nature, and to 
_ weaken the foundation of the whole fabric, while 
they were endeavouring to decorate the front. 
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Ev. LX. ON THE ILIL- VS ACE TO WBEICH 
THE INSTUCTORS OF YOUTH ARE 
SOMETIMES EXPOSED, 


— 


On croit ſottement qu'il eſt plus honorable de conduire in qualite 
de capitaine, une troup, d'ouvriers, ou de paylans qu'on nomme 
ſoldats, que de commander a de jeunes ein et de leur 
former le cœur et Veſprit.. 

CARACCIOLI, 


As nothing contributes more to the encourage- 
ment and increaſe of excellence in a profeſ- 

ſion than the honour beſtowed upon it, and the 
eſteem in which it is held by the world; it is an 
ulctul 
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Every one is ready. to allow the importance of 
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But as the profeſſion is not only in the very ſirſc 
degree uictul to 1ociety, but attended with pecu- 
Jar hardſhips and difficulties, it deferves the re- 
compence and aileviation of public eſteem. 


ry * 7 | 7 | CN 
The ichoolnaſter's employment has been com- 


pared to the puniſhment inflicted on 135 Danaides 
and on Syſiphus. His labour knows no end; tor, 
ſuppoſing one ſet of ſcholars at one time to be at- 
tentive and to improve, yet they are ſucceeded 
ſoon after by new {cholars, and the whole work is 
to be recommenced. ED 


He languithes over the re petition of rules and. 


precepts „ which have no EE r amuting to his fan- 
CF, or improving to bis under ſtanding. He goes 
his round like the mill-horſe, and his cars ring with 
cales, declenſions, genders, conjugations, Propren 
2 maribus; As itt py efentt , hic, hc, hac; and di, 

o, dum, | 

le is converſant. with thoſe who continue in his 
company unwillingly, and are impaticnt to be gone; 


8 Qoid! injucundiſñimum in ſchol! mihi viſum fit; fate bo 
wy a cad eim venta etractendi, eotdemmque vICIES vel tiiche 
ee {criptorum & cores corrigendi neceſſitatem.“ 

| (GESNER, 


* 
WII 
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with the petulant, the peeviſh, the idle, the inat- 
tentive, the ungrateful, and the retracte ry f. | 

He inhales duft and impure air, and his ears are 
e relieved from noiſe. His patience and. 

emper are contmually put to trial: he bears about. 
Ein an inſtrument of torture, and is frequently 
obliged to inflict puniihment with the reluctant ſe- 
verity of an exe cutionsr. | 

it ne yo > the rod, he mutt be. often Hated in. 
reprimanding, admoniſhing, remonſtrating, and 
adviſng thote who hate him for his oalng i 3 ang, 
= they can have no other revenge, delight in giv- 
ing uncaſineſs, by teizing the temper of their b. it 
rie nd, their foſter-father. Few OCcupations exer- 
ciſe the temper, or tend more to ſpoil it, than that 
ol a conſcientious ſchoolmaſter. 

He is liable to hourly inſult and atronting beha- 
viour from the ſenior boys, who relent with ran 
corous virulence the exerciſe of that diſcipline on. 
themſelves, which they at the ſame time have ſenſe, 
enough to know 13 no more than the maitcr's duty, 
compels him to enforce. 

He is expoſed to continual miſrepreſentation. 
The tongue of every boy in his ſchool, however 
filly or malicious, has a tale to tell concerning his 
{uppoſed miſtakes, his. miſmanagement, his ſeve- 
rity, his partiality, his parſimony. Himlelt and 
his family are painted to the father and mother, 
and to all company, in the blackeſt colours which 
malice can invent, and inexperience conceive. 

The maſter is blamed for the faults of nature, 


A boy is ſtupid or idle, and learns nothing, He 
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is removed in wrath ; the maſter loſes his icholar 
and the emoluments attending him ; but that is not 
ſufficient, he loſes ſomething of his peace and his 


character: for the boy is removed by thoſe 4% 


muſt allege ſome fault to j1 uf ify the removal. They can- 
not bear that an imputation ſhould fall on the boy; 
and therefore the whole load of cenſure, aggra- 
vated with a thouſand faſchouds, is laid on the 
maſter. 

If he ventures to vindicate himfelf, he 1s under 
the neceſlity of throwing blame on the boy, which 
his generoſity will often not permit; or if a regard 
to himſelf and juſtice compels him to ſpeak. the 
offence already given is aggravated beyond all 


bounds, and both the hoy and his friends 1 


implacable enemics and bitter ſlanderers for life“ 
'Theſe are only a few among the many evils 
which attend a profeſlion highly uſeful, and even 
neceſſary to the exiſtence of ſociety. It will be 
urged that in ſome caſes there are the alleviations 
of lucre; and it muſt be confeſſed that the world 
is not ſo bad as not to furniſh many boys of a do- 
cile and amiable diſpoſition, and many parents 
who are grateiul ana candid, But ſtill there are 
few employments attended with more irkſome la- 
bour, more liable to ill uſage, and leſs well re— 
warded by thoſe whom it moſt eſſentially ſerves, 
than that of the ſchoolmaſter. | | 
In ſome cafes it is ſaid to be lucrative; but it 
ſhould be remembered that the lucre when it is 
conſiderable, uſually ariſes from the boarding and 
lodging of pupils in the maſter's houſe, and not 


„ © Illud in primis ægrè ſerebram, ſi cum boni me viri off-:o 
t functum eſſe putarem, ex poſtulaum ven ent mecum et qucfium 
injuriam ii, quorum me liberis optime confuluille, mihi con» 
6 ſtarct.“ GISNER. 
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from the buſineſs of inſtruction and the labour of 
a ſchool, And where. the pupils are lodged and 
boarded in the ſuperintendant's houſe. his trouble 
is ten-fold greatzr and the ill-uſage to which he is 
expoſed not to be deſcribed by language. 

The caprice and ill humour of many boys is ſuch 

as never can be ſatisfied As on the one hand, 
they know little of the true nature of things, ſa. 
on the other, they are proa- to judge of all they 
ſee with precipitancy. As they have not yet felt 

the ill-uſage of the world, ſo they want that ſort 
of ſympathy for others which experience only can 
teach. They cenſure all who are concerned with 
them, and happen to diſpleaſe them, without 

judgment and without mercy. They delight in 

doing miſchiet and injuries for diverſion; and, con- 
ſequently, the ſupermtendant of a number of boys 
in his own houlz, has an office ſomething like that 
of a keeper of a mad-honſe, a gaol, or a collection 
of wild beaſts, but much more unthankful. 

Yet ingenious nd learned men ſometimes ſub- 
mit to this taſk voluntarily. They certainly do, 
and upon the principle of chooſing the leaſt of two 
evils; for it is better than to ſtarve, and to involve 
a family 3 in all the evils of udigence. 


Want is the ſcorn of every wealthy fool, 
And wit in rags turn'd to riGicule, 
Dayven' s Juv. 


Hard neceſſity forces them to ſubwit to the yoke, 
and when their ſhoulders have become galled till 
they are callous, they bear it with a patient inſen- 
ſibility. 

Yet if we take our eas of the buſineſs of the 


inſtructor from a poet, what can a be more e pleaſur- 
able 7 


Delightful 
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Delightful talk ! to rrar the tender thought, "ITY 
To teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 5 
To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind, C 
To breathe the enlivemng {pirit, and to fix ; £7 
The generous purpoſe in the glowing breaſt ; cl 
Oh ſpeek the joy | 
: wy | Tnousox. 20 
Cl 
If there were no perverſeneſs, obſtinacy, ingrati- M7 
tude, and ſtupidity, the taſk, to a benevolent heart, 5 
night be delightial, There is ſomething truly 15 
agrecable in allt ing the efforts of a youthful mind 8 
which is at once ingen! ous and ingenuous. And oy 
certainly many virtucs may be advantageoufly exer- 8 
cited in bearing with ill-uſage, and doing gcod 
to thoſe who hate and Gotjite vou“, 


It is a fine opportunity of ſerving human nature 
and one's country, and 1 aumire tne phitanthro: 5 
of thoſe who, from ſo pure 


* 


! A GH ve, are niiucenc eu 
to undergo LABOURs SO SEVERE, CONTUMELIES 50 
INSULTING, SL ANDERS 0 NJUST, INGRATIT CDE 


* 

SO BASE. I fear the number is mall | 

vix ſunt toſidem quot i 

Thebarum portz vel divitis ola Nil. . Juv. 1 

* The followlrg ſentiments of a {choolmaſter are worthy of the 

moſt benevolent patriot and philoſopher: 5 Jam vero-parum min Py 
«© non dicam gent roft is {id humanus videtur cui non mox IMA 

voluptatem adferat ingens quiz in ſchola ofertur, bene facien, | 


de occalio, Ducuntur in holes et det Praceptorum committurtur 


parvi homines, rerum ommum mperit et.rudes, ad vitia mute 
Picclives. Quod maj s preVart vel ipſis, vel parentibus 1pſo- 
rum et cognatis, v. rei publicæ adeo, beneficium potelt, quam 
{fi rudibus animis ca inſtillentur, unte pro ſtupidis, p: udentes; 
pro mutis, infantibus ccrte, lacundi; pro malitioſis et turpibus 
benefici fiant ct honelti ; pro impiis denique, Chriſtiapi? Si doc- 
torum oper fiant boni vir, qui ct ſuis {upereſle rebus, ct pra- 
ſidio elle ſuis familiis, et ornare em publicam, pro captu quil- 
que ſuo, poſhnt? Equidem liquido confirmare poſſum, hc me 
vel ſol; cogitatione, ſœpe ablic rliſſe, quæ oflerebantur, moleſtia 
ſatis compenſatos labores judicalle meos, ſi vel ad unum alte- 
rumque ille lruclus, quem modo dixi, Pervenirei. 9 


* 


*'.C6 
f 


GESNER. 


The 
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The greater part ſubmit to the labour with the 
common ſtimulus of human ex-rtion, the hope of 
gain; and when it 15 conſidered that parents pur- 
chaſe not only eaſe and exemption from the 
toil of inſtruction and the trouble of their chil- 
dren's ill S N not only accompliſhments uſeful 
and ornamental, but alſo food, nenten 
and habitation * their offspring, the gain of the 
maſters ſhould not be conlidered as earned too 
eatily, If the maſters acquit themſelves well in an 
nadvcrtaking ſo arduous, they are juſtly entitled not 
only to profit but to hopour 

If I ſhould be a{ked, to what purpoſe are theſe 
obſervations on the ill-treatment of fchoolmaſters; 
I ſhould anſwer, that they are in ended to vindi- 
cate from contempt an order of men at once uſe- 
ful and oppreſſed; to induce parents to become 
more candid and conhderate in their behaviour to 
them, and to E ade matters themelves, actuated 
by a due ſenſe of their own value in. ſociety, to 
ſcorn that meanneſs, ſubmiflion, and obſequio us 
nels, which invites, and almoſt juſtifies contempt. 

It unfortunately happens that many maſters, in 
a dependent ſtate, exhibit a ſervility of manners 
which, while it flatters the weak parent, diforaces 
the didactic profeſſion. Prr/e-proud parents ave lob 
abt to conſider all avhom they pay, as ſervants; and 
to require an oÞbicquioujnels in the inſtructors 
of their children incompatible with the ſpirit of a 
liberal man worthy to ſuperintend a liberal educa- 
tion. They demand a flavith dilpoſition in him 
whom they with to teach their children liberality 
both by precept and example. Men of ſenſe and 
liberal minds cannot ſubmit patiently. Others oc- 
cupy their place, and ſncceed by adulation and by 
the mean arts of plealing; and thus is the profeſ- 
non degraded, and education becomes, inſtead of 
a fine 
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a fine philoſophical preparation for the con- 
duct of life, a mere mechanical {kill in writing, 
reading, SPOUTING, caſting accounts, dancing, 
fencing, and fiddling. And thus it mult be, while 
maſters attend more to pleaſing the parent's vani- 


ty, ſubmitting to his pride, and complying with 


his folly, than to ſerving the pupil in the rugged 
path of an honeſt diſcipline. The DocTok Rocks 
always had more patients than the AKEN-IDES, the 
ADDINGToONs, the HEBERDENS, and the Prr- 
CAIRNES, In no profeſſion are there more arrrant 


QUACKS than in the DipacTic. 


Ev. LXI. on: soME EFFECTS OF LONG 
SEPARATION IN THE MARRIED STATE, 


PRESENT my reader with the following let- 
ters, which deſcribe : a ſituation in private life. 


My dear Huſband, 


I write not to upbraid you. TI entertain a ſincere 
affection for you, and no unkind uſage ſhall ever 
remove it. I write only to let you know the ſtat 
of thoſe whom you have unfortunately ned 
your children and your wife. 
Fame has informed me, with too much authen- 
ticity, that you have found another object of your 
love, and that I ſhall ſee your face no more. 1 
who had expected your return from the Eaſt Indies 
with painful anxiety, who had counted the flow 


hours which parted you from me,—think how I 


was ſhocked at hearing you would viſit England no 
more, and that you had ſettled with a miſtreſs in 
the South of France, It was for your ſake, as 


well 
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well as my own, that I lamented. You went 

againſt my earneſt entreaties; but it was with a 
deſire, which I thought ſincere, to provide a gen- 
teel maintenance for our four little ones, whom 
you ſaid you could not bear to fee brought up to. 
the evils of poverty. I might now lament the diſ- 
appointment in not ſharing the expected riches 
which I hear you have amaſſed, But I ſcorn it, 
What are riches compared to the delight of fincere 
affection! I deplore the loſs of your love; I de- 
plore the frailty which has involved you in error, 
and will, I am ſure, as ſuch miſtaken conduct muſt, 
terminate in miſery. 

But I mean not to remonſtrate. It is, alas! too 
late, I only write to you to acquaint you with the 
health and ſome other circumſtances of myſelf and ; 
thoſe little ones whom you once loved, 

The large houſe in which you left us in Harley- 
ſtreet could not be ſupported without an expence 
which the little ſum you left behind could not long 
ſupply. I have relinquiſhed it, and retired to a neat 
little cottage in a village fifty miles from London, 
We can make no pretenſions to elegance; but we 
live in great neatneſs, and, by ſtrict œconomy, 
ſupply our moderate wants with as much comfort 
as our deſolate fituation will allow. Your preſence, 
my love, would make the little cottage àa palace. 

Poor Emily, who is _ a fine girl, has been 
working a pair of rules for you, and often, as 
ſhe plies her needlc, repeats with a ſigh, When 
will my dear papa return ? 'The others are con- 
ſtantly aſking me the fame queſtion ; and little 
Henry, as ſoon as he began to talk, learned to liſp, 
in the firſt ſyllables he ever uttered, When will 
wa come home? 

Sweet fellow! He is now String on his ſtool by 
ny fide, and as he ſees me drop a tear, alks me 
why I cry, for papa will come home ſoon. He and 


— 
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his two brothers are frequently riding -on your 
walking-cane, and take particular delight in it, be. 
cauſe it is papa's. 

I do aſſure you I never open my lips to them on 
the cauſe of your abſence. But I cannot prevail 
with myſelf to bid them ceaſe to aſk when you will 
return, though the queſtion frequently extorts a 


tear (which 1 hide in a ſmile), and wrings my ſoul, 


while I ſuffer in filence. 

I have taught them to mention you with the 
greateſt ardour of affection in their morning and 
evening prayers; and they always add of themſelves 
a petition for your ſpeedy return. 

I ſpend my time in giving them the little inſtruc. 
tion I am able. I cannot afford to place them in 
any eminent ſchool, and do not chuſe that they 
ſhould acquire meanneſs and vulgarity at a low one. 
I hope you will approve my teaching Emily and the 
two elder boys the French language. They have 
already made a tolerable proficiency in it. As to 
Engliſh, they read alternately three hours every 
morning the moſt celebrated poets and proſe wri- 
ters, and they can write, though not an elegant, 
yet a very plain and legible hand. 

Do not, my dear, imagine that the employment 


4s irkſome. It affords me a ſweet conſolation in 


your abſence. Indeed, if it were not for the little 
ones, I am afraid 1 ſhould not ſupport it. 
I think it will be a ſatisfaction to you to hear 
that, by retrenching our wants and expences, we 
are enabled to pay for every thing we buy; and 
though poor, are not unhappy from the want of 
any neceflary, „ 8 
Pardon my interrupting you. I mean to give you 
ſatisfaction. Though I am deeply injured by your 
error, I am not reſentful. I with you all the hap- 
pmeſs you are capable of, and am your once loved, 
ad {till affectionate, _ EMI bs. 
Sn | ter 


—— 2et2 pe pork res err 


An 
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After an interval of three years, the following 


anſwer was returned : | | 


Excellent EILIA, 


By the time you receive this, the hand which 


wrote it will be laid in the grave. I have ordered 
it not to be tranſmitted to you till I am departed; 
and I am now on my death-bed. My phyſician has 
toid me, in delicate terms, that I cannot recover. 
Avarice led me to ſeparate from you; a ſepara- 
tion of a year or two cauſed me, weak as I was, to 


forget you, and to form a connection, from which 


I have derived nothing but torment. I deſerved it 
by my folly and my wickedneſs. You were the 
beſt of women, and I have wronged you beyond 


the power of reparation, | 


I will not give you pain by a particular. enume- 
ration of my various miſeries. I have been infa- 


tuated by one who loved me not, but loved the 


treaſure, I rapidly amaſſed in the Eaſt, and left no 
effort untried to captivate my affections. She con- 


trived to come home in the ſame ſhip, where our 


acquaintance increaſed to an intimacy, which has 
laid the foundation of all my diſtreſs. But, could 
you believe it? After having ſpent in diſſipation 
and in gaming almoſt the whole of my fortune, ſhe 
left me, not without involving me in a fatal duel, 
and accompanied the man who gave me my death's 
wound. The following letter I encloſe, that you 
may have the ſatisfaction to ſee how different a wo- 


man ſhe was from yourſelf: 


Deſpicable wretch, ä 

Do you think I will live in beggary with you? 
Refuſe to buy me the diamond necklace ! Captain 
=— is 2 generous man. He has long expreſſed 


Q 2 A regard 
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a regard for me. He has bought the necklace 
which you, mean fellow, refuſed. Make no more 
888 to me; and if you dare be angry with 

the Captain for any liberties he may take, be af. 
ſured you will meet with your match: and I hope 
to hear that he makes you repent vour inſolence 
when you aſpired to the affections of one who is 
en of a man of ſpirit, and 

Your's no more, 


Till J received this I never thought of your lew 
ter. Indeed, as I knew your hand, I never opened 
it; for it reached me when I was intoxicated with 
newly-acquired opulence, and a variety of vicious 
gratifications. 

It has indeed afforded me analen as you 


Eindly intended it, to find that my poor children 


Have ſuch a mother to compenſate the 1 injuries of a 
deluded father. __ 

The wound inflicted by my ata gm who is 
alſo a married man, is in a vital part; and there 
is not, as I have told you, the leaſt hope of reco- 
very. I can ſcarcely wiſh it, unleſs it were to re- 
pent of my tranſgreſſions ; for I ſhould be aſhamed 
to ſee my injured Emilia, and the preſence of the 
| little ones would break my heart. I have had time 
to make a will; and the ſam which I have left, 
though little in compariſon with what I acquired 
abroad, will, I confide, under your care, ſupply a 
decent competency, 

Forgive me, my dear wife, forgive me, my dcar 


children, and remember that the father who cru- 


elly deſerted you, lived a wretch in conſequence of 
hisunkindneſs, and died prematurely, It was the 
laſt ſatisfaction he had, that he lived to fee his er- 
ror, and to atk God and his family forgiveneſs. 


Farewell; and may you and your dear children 


avoid 


. 


y 


a „ . A. 4A we 


. 
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avoid the miſery by avoiding the viickedneſs of. 
your huſband, 


The filent grief of the amiable Emilia can eaſily 
be conceived, But her own heart and her children. 
conſoled her, She had brought up her children 
virtuoaily, and furniſhed them with uſeful know-- 
ledge to the beſt of her power: and they repaid: 
her by gratitude and good conduct, The addition 
ro their very little fortune was opulence to. thoſe: 
who had not expected it. 

When time had mitigated her grief, I have often 
heard her in converſation lament the ſituations waich 
cauſe married perſons to ſeparate at a great diſtance, 
and for along time, w hich, in fome minds, are apt 


to eraſs the traces of 2itection ; ; and ihe has ſpoken 


with warmth againſt that avarice which drives peo- 


ple who have a COmpecency, an 4 miglit re aſonably 


be contented At home, to fore: 212 cumes IN purſuit 
of enormous we: alch, which b. o ene as à pu- 


niſhment for avarice, frequently renders the occaſion 


of miſery, 


* —_—— 2 1 „ Ro wow Ie 
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Ev, LXII. oN CONFOUNDING RELIGION 
WITH SUPERSTITION. 


— ——— — — 


— 
— 


Horum enim ſententiç omnium non modo ſuperſtitionem tollunt, 


in qua ineſt Timor inants Deorum ; fed ctiam Religionem, quæ 
Deorum pio cultu 80ntimetur, 


Cie. de NAT. Dro. LIS. 1. 46. 


ck is the imperfection of lang guage, that 
words cannot he found to diſcrininats all the 
variety of ideas of the human mind with*that degree 
of preciſion which is neceliary to avoid error. A 


. great | 
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great many miſtakes in morals ariſe from the abuſe 
of words, which are too often either voluntarily or 
malevolently miſunderſtood and miſapplied. The 
Chriſtian religion has always ſuffered by this per- 
verſion. It ſuffers at this time, fince it is denomi- 
nated by thoſe who impiouſly endeavour to injure 
its cauſe, a mode of ſuper/tition, Though man 


boaſts much of his reaſon, it is really aſtoniſhing to 


conſider how few exerciſe it with effect Give any 
thing a bad name, and the majority of mankind 


will abominate it without examination, merely in 
conſequence of the firſt impreſſion which they 


haſtily received from a miſapplied appellation, 

'The freethinkers of this age, who dignify them- 
| ſelves with the name of liberal philoſophers, heſitate 
not to ſtigmatize all religion with the name of ſu- 
perſtition. They who wiſh to be eſteemed men of 
liberal minds, and who abhor the ridicule and cen- 
ſure which attends the bigot, are but too ready to 
Join with the pretended philoſophers in exploding 
religion. To avoid the -epithet of ſuperſtitious, 


which conveys to them the idea of weakneſs, they 


are raſh and precipitate enough to reject all the 
comfortable offers whiclyreligion reaches out to her 


ſincere votaries. The very name frightens them; | 
and if they reſolve not to fear God, it is very cer- 


tain that they are ſadly afraid of man. They dare 


the vengeance of Omnipotence; but they cannot 


ſtand againſt the ridicule of a pert witling and the 
farcaſm of a minute philoſopher. 


He muſt know little of the hiſtory of mankind 


who ſhall deny that ſuperſtition has prevailed in all 
ages and all nations, and cauſed much cruelty and 
miſery. Man has a natural tendency to ſuperſti- 
tion. Feeling himſelf weak and miſerable, he is 


ready to fly to any thing which his fancy ſuggeſts to 


him as a refuge in diſtreſs, A ſtock or a ſtone 
| | | E become 
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hecome the object of his adoration. He is ready 
to inflict on himſelf the moſt excruciating torments, 
or to ſuffer them from others, if he is once perſua- 
ed that he can thus appeaſe an angry Deity, Na- 
tural affection dies at the command of ſuperſtition. 
A child is ſacrificed with alacrity, if the devotee is 
taught, that with ſuch ſacrifices God is well pleaſed, 
Every thing yields to the devout phrenzy. That 
every philanthropiſt ſhould therciore endeavour to 
prevent its diffulion among manixind, is to be ex- 
peed and applauded, But let him not, through 


carcleiinels or violence, root up a {alatary plant in 


Lis endeavour to eradicate a weed. Relfoion i is the 
medicine of human lite, as ſuperſtition is its bane. 
In this enlightened age there is little danger of 


orots ſuperſtition. The darkneſs of ignorance was 


neceſſary to give to the bugbears of imagination the 


appearance of reality. Opinions are examined in 


this country with that fredom which our happy con- 


ſritution allows, and that per ſpicacity which a multi- 


tude of well- informed underſtandings muſt reaſon- 
ably be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. The national religion 


is therefore profeſicd in all its native purity, and 


they who preſume to call it ſuperſtitioa, only prove 
their own wickedneſs and vanity. 

Such vanity muſt be wicked, though at the ſame 
time, it owes much of its origin to folly. Weak 
men often ſeck nothing farther than the applauſe 
of their company. They appear wonderfully wiſe 


in their own eyes, if they can aſtoniſh their neigh- 


bours by the ſingularity or the boldneſs of their opi- 
nions. Such men are to be known, whenever a re- 
ligious idea is introduced, by a fignificant ſneer of 
contempt, or an uplifting of the cye-brows with an 


air of conſcious ſuperiority. If the language of gri- 


mace is not ſufficiently underſtood, they think it 


neceſſary to ſuggeſt a hint, © that they look upon all 
Q 4 „e ſuch. 
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« ſuch ſuperſtitious ſtuff as unworthy men of ſenſe,” 
(by which they mean to characterize themſelves,) 
« and fit only to ſcare children and old women, 
4 For their own parts, they muſt congratulate them- 


tc ſelves that they are emancipated from the horrid 


« ſlavery of prejudice,” 

Nevertheleſs it would appear, on a fads examina 
tion, that theſe arrogant talkers are only half learn- 
ed, and that pride fills up the mighty void of ſenſe ; 
yet, ſuch is the confidence with which they ſpeak, 
that the young and the weak are often ſeduced by 
them, and become their diſciples, Thus their ſect 
is increaſed in numbers, and their arrogance in- 
creaſes in a much greater proportion. 

They teach their diſciples that religion owes its 
rife to ſubtle politicians, and its ſupport to the arts 
of prieſtcraft, It is at once a melancholy and an un- 
deniable truth, that religion has been hypocritically 
abuſed by ſtateſmen and eccleſiaſtics to ſerve the 
ee of avarice and ambition. But will cavil- 


ers never deſiſt from arguing againſt the uſe of a 
thing from its abuſe, a fallacy unworthy a man of 


common underſtanding or common honeſty ? I 
reprobate thoſe politicians and thoſe prieſts who 


have attempted to avail themſelves of religion as an 


artifice to promote their ſecular deſigns. They are 
more deteſtable than the open and declared unbe- 
liever. If he is honeſt, he is an object of compaſ- 
ſion rather than contempt : but thoſe artful politi- 
cians, who think to drive men to ſlavery, or obe- 
dience, as they call it, by frightening them with the 
phantoms of religion which they do not them- 
ſelves believe, deſerve the vengeance of ſociety. It 
will be ſaid, that they mean to preſerve good order 
by promoting ſuperſtition. I cannot call that good 
order which is preſerved only by the deceit and 
on of the rulers. Good order requires that 


men 


. 
r 
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men capable of fo mean deceit ſhould not be the 
governinga part of ſociety. Their very pre eminence 


diſturbs good order. The only good order which 


they really wiſh to promote is, that tame acquieſ= 
cence among the lower ranks, which allows them- 
ſelves to lord it over a ſubject world. 

It is very true that religion contributes to ſecure 


a peaceabic acquietcence in good government. 


This is one among its many benelicent effects; but 
it is not true that religion is only the invention of 
politicians, and a mere ſtate engine to elicct tran- 
quillity, It orginates in the human mind from the 
ſponzancous feelings of nature, In the molt unen- 
lightened countries, where no preteniions were ever 
made to revelation, traces of it are to be found. 

Nothing but ignorance umted with depravity can 
deny the foundations of natural religion. Every 
good mind admitting natural religion by the light 
of natural underſtanding, will rejoice to find ſo 

many proofs of the Chriſtian revelation. 
To fear God is the beſt method of acquiring that 


true courage which fears nothing eii:. The fear of 


God ariſes not from a timorous and weak mind, as 


the infidel pretenders to philoſophy repreſent it. 1 
appe-l to facts in the hiſtory of mankind. Have 
not the braveſt and beſt men in all ages and nations 


diſplayed a reverential awe of God? If only the 
weak had patronized religion, it would long ago 


have been exploded. The examples and arguments 


of the beſt and wiſeſt of mankind have operated, 
under the direction of Providence, in continuing in 
the world, that ſource of all true comfort, a due 


ſenſe of religion, The vain and the wicked have 


endeavoured to deftroy it, and they have always 
ſucceeded with a few ; but they have not been able 


to prevail univerſally ; neither will they; for it is 


founded. 
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founded on the rock of truth, and the gates of bell 
all not prevail againft it. 

I am ſorry to obſerve the philofophy of Epicurus 
gaining ground in our country. It might be called 
the philoſophy of Satan. It is deſtructive of every 
thing virtuous and good, and equally portends the 
ruin of empires and of human nature. It flatters 
human depravity ſo much, that nothing can impede 
its progreſs but the counteracting prevelence of 
of Chriſtian principles and practices, 

1 therefore ſeriouſly exhort all who are Chris 
tians indeed, to dare to profeſs what they believe, 
and to diſcountenance error by the native fortitude 
of truth, 'The misfortune is, that the modeſt 
Chriſtian is too often reſtrained by his love of peace, 
and by his humility, from ſtanding up in the de- 
fence of the Goſpel; while the patrons of error, 
incited by vanity, and a malignant deſire of render- 


ing others as wicked and miſerable as themſelves, 


are indefatigable in the diffuſion of their opinions. 
It becomes the duty of the ſincere Chriſtian to ex- 


ert himſelf, when unbelievers multiply, and when 


the ſcorner declares the Chriſtian. religion, like all 
other religions, to be only « a. mode of ſuperſlition.” 

On the Machiavellian principle of uſing religion 
as an engine of ſtate, let me a{k the pretended phi- 


loſophers, how the moſt important tranſactions of 


civil life, and how the buſineſs of courts of judica- 
ture can proceed, when the doctrine ſhall be ſucceſſ- 
fully diffuſed, that Chriſtianity is but an artful delu- 
ſion to enthrall the vulgar? Will an cath be then 
of any force or obligation ? "Theſe philoſophers 


are more injurious to the intereſts of ſociety that 


many malefactors who are by the laws of their 
country capitally convicted. They deſtroy the very 
root of all civil and moral virtue. They are teach- 
ers of vice, not of timid and reluctant vice, but of 


vice 
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vice which dares the broadeſt day-light, and boldly 
defends itſelf on avowed principle. 

[ will conclude with adding one ſuggeſtion, which, 
though it may not find univerſal approbation, will, 
I think, deſerve it, I am perſuaded that a good 
man ought to be cautious of expreſiing himſelf with 
ſcorn and contempt even on the ſubject of thoſe 
many falſe religions which prevail in the world, 
and which may juſtly deſerve the name of ſuperſti⸗ 
tion; for it appears to me, that God Almighty, as 
à benevolent being, muſt always be pleaſed with in- 
tentional ſervice and obedience, though the mode 
of performing it ſhould be erroneous, At leaſt, I 
believe it will admit no doubt, that God will be 
better pleaſed. with the zeal of the moſt ſuperſtiti- 
ous, than with the impiety and preſumption of the 
unbelieving philoſopher, who proudly imagines his 
own reaſon to be the ſtandard of all truth and Pro- 
priety. 

Theſe unhappy dupes of pride will, I dare ſay, 
at ſome future day, find their error refuted, if not 
by argument, yet by the flow puniſhments of an 
avenging God, For great and terrible is the Lord 
God omnipotent. Who may abide his wrath ?. 
If his wrath be kindled, yea but a little, bleſſed 
« are all they that put their truſt in him.” 

Bleſſed indeed are they who throughout life have 
ſerved their God with devotion and humility, God 
ſhall make all their bed in their ſickneſs. Life to 
them ſhall be pleaſant, as a journey through a de- 
lightful country, warmed and enlightened by the 
fun; and death ſhall be to them diſarmed of his 
terrors ; ſo that both in life and at death, they ſhall 
experience the truth of that declaration, which 


teaches us, wat the fear of Cod ts the DOTY. 8 
_ wiſtlom, 
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Ev. LXIII. oN sUFFERING THE JUDG- 
MENT TO BE MISLED BY WIT ON RE- 
LIGIOUS SUBJECTS. | 


O be remarkable for that lively and creative 


power of the mind which inveats {ſuch ideas 


as are both pleaſing and ſurpriſing, by their truth 


and novelty, is a diſtinction greatly to be valued, 
It is to poſſeſs a power of diffaiing a charm on 
every ſubject, and of ſtriking conviction in the 
mind with an inſtantaneous impulſe. There is no 
doubt but that the Giver of every good gift in- 
tended that it ſhould be productive of beneficial cf. 


fects. It is certainly conducive to cheerininels, and 
enlivens the dull identity of common life, It ridi- 
_ cules folly, and, by ridiculing, frequen' ly corrects 


it. It often decides with momentary intuition on 
ſubjects of which plodding induſtry has laboured 
only to augment the obſcurity. None, I believe 


will indulge a general invectve againtt wit, but 


thoſe who are deſtitute of it. 
Wic has. ſometimes been uſed as an anxiliary to 


regſon in the defence of religion. Dr. South poſ- 


ſeſſed a ſhare of abilities which were ſafficient to 
brandiſh any weapon which he choſe to employ, 
Wit in his hand was ſharp and irreſiſtible, and 
made its way, like the ſcymitar or the battle-axc. 
He was one of the ableſt champions of the 


church. He is not onty a wit but a ſolid reaſoner. 


His learning is equal to his natural endow- 
ments. Wit cnlivens the mals of his erudition, as 
the 
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the leaven leaveneth a farinaceous ſubſtance. Dr, 
South exerted his wit to ſo good purpoſes, and 
with ſo much effect, that he is moſt deſervedly 
placed in a high rank among the many excellent 
preachers who have adorned this country. Yet a 
ſincere admirer of him cannot but with that he had 
not deformed his writings with ſome expreſſions 
which, though not deſtitute of humour, muſt be 
condemned as vulgar and indecorous, * | 

Dr. Horne, the Biſhop of Norwich, who 
diſcovered a genuine ſpirit of piety in his wri- 
tings, and diſplayed the beauty of holinefs in all 
its charms, has attacked the philoſophy of Hume 
with the arms of ridicule. Indeed many parts of 
Hume's philoſophy appear to carry with them their 


own refutation by inherent abſurdity; but they 
fall into the hands of thoſe whoſe want of learning 


and of principles induces them to admit the argu- 
ments of ſophiſtry in defence of libertiniſm. Dr, 
Horne juſtly ſuppoſed that the admirers of Hume 
were more likely to be diſabuſed of their error by 
the fear of deriſion, than by any force of argumen- 
tation, He has indeed derided both Hume and 
the Humiſts, as they affect to ſtyle themfelves, 
with ſingular ſucceſs. I only wiſh that the part of 
his book in which they are attacked could be uni- 
verſally introduced to their notice, It would ope- 
rate as an antidote to the poiſon of the ſceptic, un- 


lefs indeed its genuine effect ſhould be prevented 


buy the force of eſtabliſhed prejudice. 185 

I he latter part of Dr. Horne's Letters apon In- 
fidelity I ſhould not have regretted, if it had been 
entirely omitted. It owes its origin to an obſcure 
pamphlet, which would never have emerged to 


notice by its own ſtrength: and the difficulties of 


many palilages in Scripture will never be removed, 
TEES: 10 
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to the ſatisfaction of — Keptics, by the moſt 
n anſwers. 


It muſt be owned, that great caution is required 


in the uſe of wit and humour as auxiliary to 


the cauſe of religion. They induce a levity of 
mind, which is too apt to degenerate to a wanton 
diſregard of every thing ſerious. Religion, like 2 
chaſte matron, ſhould appear in a dreſs which ex- 
cites ſentiments of reſpect, and forbids familiarity. 
When ſhe 1s introduced to mankind in a groteſque 
or gay attire, ſhe ought to be under the direction 
of a guide who can teach her to preſerve an air of 


dipnity in the midſt of her condeſcenſion: I mean 


to ſuggeſt that wit and humour ſhould never be 
uſed in religious treatiſes but by writers whoſe judg- 
ment, like that of Dr. Horne, is ſaperior to their 
comic abilities; and whoſe comic abilities, like Vo- 
rick's, would ſet the table in a roar. 

Wit and humour have indeed been much more 
frequently employed as the enemies than as the 
auxiliaries of Chriſtianity. The natural man, as he 


is ſtyled in the Holy Scriptures, that is, the man 


who is unregenerated by grace, and he alſo who is 
but little read in theological learning, will find a 
_ multitude of particulars in Scripture which, with 


but a ſmall ſhare of ingenuity, they may perverſely 


turn to ridicule. To be facetious on ſacred ſubjccts 
requires more malignity than wit. 

That Voltaire had wit, none can deny but thoſe 
who are deſtitute of it. In ſubjects of polite litera- 
ture his wit is always delightful, though his judg- 


ment is ſaid to be not always found; but on ſub- 


jects which concern things ſacred, both his wit and 
his judgment deſerve reprobation. Here his wit i 
always miſapplied, as well as oftefalſe. I 
But, aowing for the ſake of TR that the 

vit 


* 
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wit of Voltaire in ſacred ſubjects is pure and ex- 


cellent, yet every man of ſenſe and feriouſneſs will 
arm himſelf with caution before he ventures to give 
it his attention. A man has ſo much to gain or to 
Joſe by his religion, that he will not raſhly incur 
| the danger of loſing all belief in it. He recollects 


that the ſparks of wit are often like the fire of a 


nocturnal vapour, which ſhines only to ſeduce, or 
like ſome ſtones fabricated by art in imitation of 


nature, at once briliiant and falſe. = [+ 


Reaſon only, or the powerful impulſes of con- 
ſcience, can influence a man of ſenſe in affairs of 
religion, Convince. me, if you can, he will ſay, 
that my religion is ill-founded, and I will relinquiſh 
it. But to convince is not in the power of wit alone. 


Its province is to amuſe the fancy, and not to 


perſuade the faculty of reaſon. 


It may be rather difficult to avoid deluſion when - 
it appears under fo pleaſing a form as that of wit; 


but, as religion is confeſſedly of infinite conſe- 


guence to our happineſs, let us always prove the ſo- 


lidity of the wit by the tonchſtone of good ſenſe, 
An impartial application of that teſt will, I am con- 
vinced, always become favourable in the reſult to 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity, If we are led by curio- 
fity to read the works of celebrated wits who have 
taken the part of infidelity, let us always diſcrimi- 
nate between wit and argument, ſo as to be amuſed 


only by the wit, and remain unſhaken in our faith 
till the fortreſs of it is battered by the main force of 
ſuperior and commanding reaſon. Chriſtianity has 


ſtood like a rock of ages amidit the waves of the ſea, 


for many centuries, againſt every attack whether of 


wit or of argument, and, under the Divine Provi- 
dence, there is every reaſon to believe that it ſhall 
ſtand till time itſelf ſhall be abſorbed in eternity. 


END OF ru? FIRST VOLUME. 
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